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PREFACE 


| 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 
on various parts of the world. ‘The purpose of these handbooks was 
to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material for 
the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. © 
They are now to be found in Service Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 
much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present 
war, and experience has disclosed both their value and their limita- 
tions. On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how 
greatly the work of the fighting services and of Government Depart- 
ments is facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance 
are covered by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily 
digested form, with their geography, ethnology, administration, and 
- resources. On the other hand it has become apparent that something 
more is required to meet present-day requirements. ‘The old series 
does not cover many of the countries closely affected by the present 
war (e.g. Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only 
a few); its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are 
inadequately equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic 
illustrations. 3 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in 
the Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
_ Oxford and Cambridge, and is printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. The books follow, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and 
they are furnished with numerous maps and illustrations. At the 
present time (October 1941) books covering twenty-five countries 
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are in course of preparation, and this list will be substantially ex- 
tended by the end of 1942. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in 
a comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; 
secondly, to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
and, by supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, &c.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford Sub-Centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division, under the direction of Professor and 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Mason, M.C., M.A., R.E., of the School of Geo- 
graphy, University of Oxford, and has been mainly written by 
Brigadier H. S. L. Winterbotham, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.Sc., 
and Major K. S. Sandford, 'T.D., M.A., D.Sc., whose services are 
gratefully acknowledged. | 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
OCTOBER I9g41 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


tea Morocco of this handbook is the Sherifian Empire, covering 
220,000 square miles, or 24 times the area of Great Britain. Its 
boundaries on the north and west are the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
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coasts; on the east a line of administrative convenience beyond which 
lies Algeria; and on the south the river Draa and the Sahara. Morocco 
begins on sea coasts with fertile land, the densest population, the 
centres of trade and industry, good rainfall, and equable climate; 
rises quickly to the Rif mountains, and more gradually to the Atlas, 
over broken and less fertile foothills; reaches summits from 8,000 to 
12,000 feet on the well-watered mountains; drops again in their rain 
A 4524 B 
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shadow to a belt of oases dependent on mountain streams, and dis- 
appears finally in the sands of the desert. 

Broadly speaking, the wealth and population of Morocco lie north- 
west of a mountain wall which begins on the Mediterranean, in the 
eastern range of the Rif, near Melilla, and runs in a curve south-west 
and then west along the Atlas to strike the Atlantic south of Mogador. 
In that wall there is one main gateway—the T'aza Gap—through 


















MOROCCAN REGIONAL NAMES 


These names are of diverse origin. Some 
are descriptive: thus Chaouia means 
‘Sheep pasture’. Some are geological; 
such as ‘Meseta’ and ‘Pre-Rif’. 
Some are the names of impor- 
tant tribes inhabiting that e 
area: such as ‘Zaer-Yayan’, es : : ‘ 
All are spelt French 
fashion, but as French 
spellings are incon- 
sistent, not all es 
maps will agree atl 
with this dia- RMSAS EY oN 
gram. ea 


NOTE. ‘Djebel, Garet (Gara), Tell’ all imply 
high ground. The first refers to mountains, 
prominent plateaux, and in some cases to desert 
as opposed to cultivated land; the second to a 
lesser, or circumscribed, highland; and Tell to 
high ground which is inhabited and part farmed. 
‘Hammada’ is a stony plateau. 


which road and railway connect Morocco and Algeria, whilst over it 
are half a dozen passes blocked by snow in winter and at all times 
difficult for transport. Coastal roads, easy at the south-west or 
Atlantic end, more difficult at the north or Mediterranean end, 
flank it (see Fig. 1 for topography, Fig. 2 for names). Between that 
wall and the sea, climate, topography, and isolation have stamped 
Morocco with a separate and distinct character. From the deserts 
pe ie wall Morocco has drawn her strongest dynasties and her 
Fee ee but her fate and her prosperity have been 

The half-circle of the Rif mountains, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to Melilla, shuts off the Mediterranean coast from the Atlantic plain. 
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At first sight these Rif mountains seem to subdivide Morocco within 
its wall, but round and through them have moved the Moorish armies 
to the conquest of Spain, and they have always been an integral part 
of the empire. They are drained by swift mountain rivers with steep 
but fertile valleys. It is the eastern end of these Rif mountains which 
completes the ‘wall’ of Morocco. 

Along the Atlantic coast from ‘Tangier to Agadir lie the cities 
famous, in old times, for foreign rule or for piracy, in modern, for trade 
- and commerce. Behind these cities is a strip of fertile agricultural 
land, and inland higher and broken ground, rising north, east, and 
south to the mountains, is watered by the largest rivers of French 
North Africa. The largest of these is the Sebou, in whose basin are 
Fes—the northern capital of Morocco—and the important admini- 
strative, religious, and commercial centres of old Morocco. 

Close under the High Atlas lies Marrakech, the southern capital, 
and between it and Fes the rugged foothills west of the Middle Atlas 
rise to heights of 3,000 to 4,000 feet (see Figs. 3 and 4). 

The Atlas, considered as one in describing the wall of Morocco, 
really consists of three ranges, the High, Middle, and Anti-Atlas. 
The slopes which face the west or north-west rain-bearing winds are 
thickly forested, whilst their plateaux and valleys are the catchment 
areas of snow and water which feed the springs and rivers of the sur- 
rounding foothills and plains. The High and Middle Atlas meet, 
but each has a north-eastern extension of lower altitude pointing 
towards Algeria and forming bare and stony plateaux. South-east 
and south of the Atlas lie large oases, less clearly outlined than those 
of the Sahara proper, in which the mountain rivers and streams 
gradually disappear, absorbed by irrigation, evaporation, or sand. 
‘Towards the southern boundary the desert takes charge. 

The climate of Morocco is rigorous but healthy. On the mountains 
snow lies for months. Throughout the land, except along the sea 
coasts, extremes of temperature are marked and frosts occur in winter. 
Visibility is generally good except for sea mists on the Atlantic coast, 
and humidity is low. Rainfall, coming in a cool winter, is good (over 
30 in. along the mountain wall), but inclined to be variable. For a 
general idea of rainfall and temperature see Figs. 3 and 4. 

The population, about 7,300,000 in all, is little more than a sixth 
of that of Great Britain, and the European element is but 5 per cent. 
of the whole. The remainder are of Berber stock, slightly affected 
by Arab and negro blood. The Berbers themselves are a Mediter- 
ranean people of great antiquity, and of origins well mixed before the 
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dawn of history. They are of medium height, generally dark of eye 
and hair, robust, hardy, and fiercely independent. ‘They may be 
considered to form three groups. The first are the mountain Berbers, 
never conquered before this century, seldom owning allegiance to the 
Sultan, and speaking, generally, a Berber dialect. The second are 
Arabized Berbers of the lower foothills or the plains, often transplanted 
by this or that Sultan, and having neither the original Berber arts 
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and crafts nor the learning of the towns. This group commonly 
speaks Arabic, but in dialects which differ widely from the classical. 
The third are the townsfolk, some 16 per cent. of the population, 
mixed with the ‘Moriscos’ or ‘Andalous’ who returned to Morocco 
on the ebb tide of Moorish rule in Spain. These townsfolk, speaking 
literary Arabic, are artisans, merchants, and officials of the Sherifian 
government. All three groups are Moslems of the Sunni (Malekite) 
persuasion. The first group has never recognized the legal and civil 
provisions of the orthodox and follows its own tribal customs, holy 
men, and societies whilst mixing their precepts with primitive super- 
stition. ‘he second group is intermediate, and the third includes 
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many scholars of Islamic culture and follows a pan-Islam policy. 
Foreign influences and native history, before this century, are briefly 
outlined in Fig. 5. 

In the eyes of its native inhabitants Morocco is an entity in spite of 
its modern division into French Protectorate, International Zone of 
Tangier, and Spanish Zone. Before European control it was ruled by 
the Sultan, Caliph of the West, Commander of the Faithful, and 
absolute despot. His powers were firstly spiritual as derived from 
the Koran, including the powers of declaring a holy war and of 
administering the social and civil provisions of the Koran, and 
secondly temporal, which were limited only by his ability to enforce. 

The unruly Berbers of the mountains and higher foothills never 
acknowledged his rule, spiritual or temporal, except in the matter of 
a holy war. In the past, then, the Sultan has been obeyed in the 
so-called Bled el-Makhzen—or government area—not in the so-called 
Bled es-Siba—or dissident area—and, in an intermediate zone, only 
if and when he could enforce obedience at the point of the sword. 
Before the French Protectorate the Sherifian government had fallen 
into impotent decay. 

The French, assuming, by treaty, the control of the foreign policy 
of the whole of the Sultan’s domain, including the International and 
Spanish zones, adopted the Sherifian facade, and behind it built a 
government ruling the Bled el-Makhzen directly in his name and 
through his ministers, the Bled es-Siba indirectly through tribal 
chiefs or Kaids. This government, built up by the late Marshal 
Lyautey, has had conspicuous success. 

In the International Zone a relatively inefficient international 
régime obtained until the Spaniards arbitrarily absorbed it in 1940. 
The Spanish Zone was administered arrogantly and inefficiently 
until the last Great War. Since then it has endeavoured to follow 
Lyautey’s principles and the lines of French government (see Fig. 6). 

A detailed description of administration appears in Vol. II, but a 
few words may be said here. A new and regularly appointed and 
paid Moroccan civil service has replaced the old semi-personal 
oe Acting under French and Spanish guidance it is active in 
t a eer of the properties belonging to the State and to 
ae oy ee ae spread of social and health reform, in 
cnt bey os - : bai concerns the well-being of Moroccans. 
ally still direct] se a seh cee largely ge qnd occasiom 
ea. ae out, by so diers, supervise native departments 

: matters concerning European law, health, and 
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administration are in the hands of European services. Communica- 
tions, mineral wealth, and water-power are being developed rapidly. 
French colonies and French supervision are greatly improving agri- 
culture. The larger cities of the French Protectorate are governed 
by municipal councils under a ‘Chef des Services Municipaux’, 
although the Pasha (largest cities) or Kaid (smaller cities) is nominally 
the mayor. Spanish city administration, less efficient and more des- 
-potic, follows on the same lines. A general idea of the working of 
government will be got from Figs. 7, 8, and 9, which appear in 
Vol. II, but are also given here. 

Vol. I is to give a general description of the country, the people, the 
social, physical, climatic, and historical factors which have shaped 
both, and leaves details, except those of the coastal topography, to 
Vol. II. Certain matters of detail are, however, necessary to the under- 
standing of Vol. I. These concern maps and charts, place-names, 
and measures, both British and metric. 

No map or chart is entirely up to date when published. Those of 
Morocco are no exception and differ widely from edition to edition 
_ following the results of hasty, though energetic, surveys of a country 
which, twenty years ago, was little known in any exact sense. ‘These 
surveys are mostly French, and the French Protectorate is far better 
mapped than the Spanish. Consequently, all the maps which may be 
available are French in origin, even if they have been redrawn or only 
copied in England. For the study of this volume, War Office maps 
(copied from the French) at the scales of 1/1,000,000, 1/2,000,000, or 
possibly 1/509,000 will suffice except for a detailed study of the coast, 
where the 1/200,000 will be found useful. No uniformity of detail or 
of names need be looked for, and new roads and railways, mines, and 
even townships will be found only in the later surveys. 

In order that there shall be as little confusion as possible in finding 
places on the map, place-names are given in the text in their French 
form. Unfortunately, uniformity is not to be found. A city such as 
Chechaouene will appear on maps of approximately the same date in 
half a dozen different ways. Similarly gh-, rh-, and r- are renderings 
of the same Arabic letter, and spellings of the same name may there- 
fore vary. The best that can be done is to retain typical French trans- 
_ literation, as for example in the use of ou where English custom gives 
a w, and to strike a mean between French variations. ‘Thus Oued (or 
O.) is used for all rivers, watercourses or valleys instead of the more 
familiar Wadi or Wad; and Djebel is used in place of Febel. Along the 
coast, chart names are given as well as French or Spanish. 
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SPANISH PROTECTORATE: ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Spanish Services 


CENTRAL HicH CoMMISSIONER (Tetouan) 





Deputy 


Department of 
Native Affairs 





E. Justice Inspectorate of 
2. Health Controllers 

3. Hygiene | 
4. Education Local Administra- 
5. Welfare tion 

Spanish 

‘Intervention’ ‘Information’ 
1. Centres at Intelligence 
Tetouan duties at 
Larache all centres 
Melilla 

Alhucemas 

Chechaouene 


2. Offices (1st 
or 2nd class) in 


all districts 


Department of 


i nc 


Commander-in-Chief 


Department of 


Production and Finance 
Supply 
| 

1. Agriculture 1. Budget 
2. Public Works 2. Estimates 
3. Postal Services 3. Taxation 
4. Telegraphs 4. Audit 

5. Communications 5. Economics 


Loca ADMINISTRATION (about 60 Divisions). Spanish and Native Services 


CCL p Jo a ame ean Re ee 


Pasha or 
Kaid 

Deputy or 
Khalifa 


1. Adminis- 
tration 

2. Jurisdic- 
tion (civil 
and crimi- 
nal cases) 


FIG. 9 


Native 
| 
Kadi gue ey 
(Treasurer) (Sheikhs) 
1. Jurisdic- 
tion in Local 
‘Shraa’ family 
questions interests 
2. Religious 
‘Succession 
3. Minors 


4. Land Tenure 
(except Land 
Registration) 


In this volume British measures are used because they will afford 
the quickest clue. But conversion may be needed for one purpose or 
another. Conversion Tables are therefore included as Appendix III. 


The undermentioned translations explain the meaning of some names 
(Ar., Arabic; Angl., English; Berb., Berber; Fr., French; Sp., Spanish) 
Aguelmam (Berb.) 
Ain (Ar.), pi. Aioun 


Ait (Berb.) 


Asif (Berb.) 


lake 

spring 

tribe (sons of) 
river 
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Bab (Ar.) 
Ben (Ar.) 
Beni (Ar.) 
Bled (Ar.) 
Bou (Ar.) 
Cabo (Sp.), Cap (Fr.), Ras (Ar.) 
Chott (Fr.), Shott (Angl.) 
Dar 
_Djebel (Fr.), Jebel (Angl.) 


Djorf (Ar.) 

Foum (Ar.), Imi (Berb.) 

Gara, garet (Ar.), pl. gour 

_ Guelta (Ar.), pl. oglat — 

Ida (Berb.) 

Imi (Berb.) 

Kasba (Ar.), Tiremt (Berb.) 

Ksar (Ar.) [pl. ksour], Alcazar (Sp.) 
_ Lalla (Ar.) 

Mechra (Ar.) 

Merja (Ar.) 

Mersa (Ar.) 

_ Oued (Fr.), Uad (Sp.), Wadi (Angl.) 


Ouled (Ar.) 
Oum (Ar.) 
Outa (Ar.) 
Ras (Ar.) 


Sebka (Ar.) 

Si (Ar.) 

Sidi (Ar.) 

Souk (or Zoco in Spanish Zone) 
(Ar.) 


-Tizi (Berb.) 


gateway, mouth 

son of 

sons of 

countryside, territory of 

father of 

cape, headland 

salt-marsh, salt-lake or salt-plain 

house, habitation of 

alternative forms of Arabic word 
for mountain 

escarpment 

opening, mouth 

isolated, usually flat-topped, hill 

pool 

tribe (sons of) 

opening, mouth 

fortified village or castle 

castle, walled stronghold 

lady (title of female saint) 

ford 

lagoon or marsh 

port or harbour 

alternative renderings of the Arabic 
word for valley or river 

sons of 

mother of 

plain 

head of, headiand, see also under 
Cabo 

salt-marsh 

gentleman (form of address) 

saint (title of holy man) 

market: generally followed (even on 
maps) by the day on which it is 
held; sometimes also by a place- 
or tribal-name. Days: Had, Sun- 
day; Tnin, Monday; Tleta, 'Tues- 
day; Arba, Wednesday; Khemis, 
Thursday; Fema, Friday; Sebt, 
Saturday. 
Thus:—Souk elHad Kourt means 
the Sunday market at Djebel 
Kourt. 

col 


CHAPTER, TI 
RELIEF, DRAINAGE, AND GEOLOGY 


Note.—Place-names in this chapter fall into two groups: those of 
major importance, the locations of which are shown on maps and 
figures accompanying the handbook, and those of local significance 
which cannot be so shown. The latter are included for the use of 
readers who may need to know of them in the field when consulting 
officials, native guides, and others, or using large-scale maps (where 
available). ‘The panorama sketches given below are, unless separ- 
ately acknowledged, taken from De Foucauld’s Reconnaissance au 
Maroc (Paris 1888). 


1. GENERAL PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Atlas‘ Mountains 


orocco is dominated by mountain ranges which are known 
M rather loosely as ‘the Atlas’. The meaning of the word is not 
entirely clear, but it may be a synonym of the word Adrar, which 
means ‘mountain’ in Berber dialects. 

The plan of the dominant ranges is simple, the detail is com- 
plicated. Thus the High Atlas (Grand Atlas) run about east-north- 
east from the Atlantic coast between Agadir and Mogador: they may 
be traced eastward into Algeria, and in this direction they present to 
the Sahara on the south a highland called the Saharan Atlas. The 
High Atlas in south-western Morocco rise more than 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, but their altitude falls to about 5,000 feet around © 
Figuig. ! 

In the central part of the Moroccan High Atlas another range 
strikes north-eastward. This is the Middle Atlas: it is the main 
watershed of the country, flanked in particular by the basins of the 
Oum er Rbia on the Atlantic slopes and of the Moulouya on the 
eastern flanks. ‘The Moulouya runs north-eastward to the Mediter- 
ranean. Across the northern end of the Middle Atlas lies the gap 
which joins the valley of the Moulouya by T'aza to the Sebou basin. 
North of the Taza Gap are the mountains of Spanish Morocco, 
generally called the Rif. 

Finally, at the southern end of the mountain ranges which together 
form the Middle and High Atlas another highland is interposed 
between the loftiest part of the High Atlas and the Sahara: this is the 
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Anti-Atlas. Dyjebel Bani and Djebel Sagho form the southern and 
eastern bastions of this great feature, and along the southern and 
south-eastern flanks lies the Oued Draa. Between the High Atlas 
and the Anti-Atlas lies the important valley of the Sous. 


Mountains of Spanish Morocco 


This wild and rugged region is a distinct physical unit in Morocco. 
In its simplest terms it consists of three concentric half-circle belts: 

(a) A semicircle of uplands and high mountains composed mainly 
of sandstone and similar rocks, running from Tangier and the 
Straits of Gibraltar southward to the vicinity of Fes and 'T'aza, thence 
to the Mediterranean coast about 20 miles west of Melilla. It includes 
the Djebala, high ground between the Atlantic and the mountains 
south and south-west of ‘Tetouan, and is drained to the Atlantic by the 
Loukkos, by the Ouergha, and by other tributaries of the Sebou, and 
to the Mediterranean by a part of the Moulouya system. 

(5) A belt of almost impenetrable limestone mountains with peaks 
rising to over 7,000 feet and running from the Straits of Gibraltar 
immediately west of Ceuta by ‘Tetouan to the Mediterranean coast at 
Punta de Pescadores. ‘There is another group—the Bokkoya—flanking 
the coast between Villa Jordana and Villa Alhucemas. ‘These in- 
hospitable mountains are pierced by two principal rivers, the Martin 
and Lao, rising in the sandstone region and flowing to the Mediter- 
ranean. Communications are very difficult. 

-(c) A coastal strip forms the innermost belt from Ceuta to Punta 
de Pescadores, and from Ceuta to the mouth of the Martin a coastal 
lowland provides easy communication with Tetouan; but, east of the 
mouth of the Martin, mountains, ending in steep cliffs and almost 
inaccessible coves and bays, come down to thesea as far as Alhucemas 
bay. Thence to the mouth of the Oued Kert, west of Melilla, there is 
a more continuous coastal lowland. 


Eastern Morocco 


This is primarily the basin of the Moulouya and of its extensive 
eastern tributaries, but in it occur the dominant physical characters 
both of Morocco and of Algeria. The main stream of the Moulouya 
rises in the heart of the Moroccan mountain complex where it marks 
the bifurcation of Middle and High Atlas. Its tributaries drain the 
eastern flanks of the former and part of the ‘T'aza Gap; the lower part 
of the river’s course cutting through the mountains of eastern Spanish 
Morocco to reach the Mediterranean about midway between Melilla 
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and Nemours. Eastern tributaries uniting in the Oued el Hai (Oued 
Za) drain the arid uplands of Ed Dahra which pass eastward into the 
Algerian High Plateaux of the Chotts. Chotts are basins into which 
the surrounding country drains but from which there is no outlet: 
ephemeral lakes, marsh, and salt-pans result. The western end of the 
Chott Gharbi is inside the Moroccan boundary. 

In its lower course to join the Moulouya the Oued el Hai cuts 
through the highlands which pass east-north-east through the dis- 
trict of Oudjda to the Tell Atlas of Algeria: the western end of this 
high ground is separated from the northern end of the Middle Atlas 
only by a narrow part of the Moulouya valley itself. 

The southern boundary of the combined Moulouya and Oued el 
Hai basins is the eastern prolongation of the High Atlas towards the 
Saharan Atlas of Algeria. 


Southern Morocco | 

The high ground of the eastern High Atlas is drained southward 
by the widespread tributaries of the Oued Saoura. There are two 
outstanding catchment areas of this system, the eastern or Oued 
Zousfana, and ‘the western or Oued Guir. The former trenches the 
front of the Saharan Atlas around Figuig and provides passes through 
the mountains there for rail and road leading from the Algerian 
system of communications to Colomb Bechar. The tributaries of the 
Oued Guir drain an extensive area of southern Morocco, including 
the southern uplands of Ed Dahra and the mountain flanks of the 
High Atlas (Dj. el Hadid and Dj. el Abbarat). 

The main course of the Oued Saoura extends far to the south into 
the Sahara and dissipates itself in the northern Tanezrouft. Farther 
west a similar system drains the central part of the High Atlas south- 
ward into the Oued ed Daoura, which is lost in the northern Saharan 
sand areas south of the oasis of Tafilelt. Between the Saoura and the 
Daoura is the Hammada or stony desert plateau of the Guir. 

Finally, the tributaries of the Oued Draa drain the western central 
High Atlas, but the main valley turns westward between Djebel Bani 
on the southern flank of the Anti-Atlas and the High Plateau of the 
Draa and reaches the Atlantic instead of continuing southward into 
the Sahara. In its lower waterless course the Oued Draa also marks 
the frontier of Morocco with the Spanish territory of Rio de Oro. 


Atlantic Slopes 


Between the Anti-Atlas and the High Atlas lies the basin of the 
Oued Sous, which is thus in some degree isolated from the rest of the 
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country. The northern flanks of the High Atlas in the same region are 
drained by tributaries of the Oued Tensift which unite in the broad 
and accessible Haouz plain. 

The Atlantic side of the Middle Atlas is flanked by the so-called 
Moroccan Meseta, consisting of plains and high tablelands much 
dissected by mountain rivers flowing in gorges: the more broken 
upland part of the Meseta is frequently called the Zaer-Zayan country, 

after the tribes which live there. 

In the south-west of the Meseta there stand two other areas of 
similar rocks, the Rehamna and the Djebilet, interposed between the 
Atlantic and the Middle and High Atlas: through them rivers make 
their way, the Oum er Rbia through the Rehamna and the Oued 
_ Tensift through the Djebilet. ‘There result, therefore, interior plains, 
the Haouz between the High Atlas and the Djebilet and the Tadla 
plain between the Middle Atlas and the Rehamna. 

Between the mouths of the Oued Tensift and Oum er Rbia is a 
broad coastal plain. North of the Oum er Rbia a northern extension 
of the rocks which constitute the Rehamna approaches the Atlantic 
_ shore between Mazagan and Casablanca, and between the latter and 
Rabat the hard rocks of the Zaer country reach the coast at a low level. 

From this essentially Atlantic province of Morocco direct access to 
the Sahara and to the plains of eastern Morocco is limited to a few 
passes across the mountains, and to the T'aza Gap. 

_ North of the Meseta lies the wide, and near the coast swampy, 
Sebou valley. Unlike the drainage basins farther south, egress 
eastward from it is easy by way of the T'aza Gap. This, the only 
natural corridor from Algeria and eastern Morocco to the Atlantic 
seaboard, has been of outstanding importance throughout the history 
of Morocco, and it is followed by the main routes, both rail and road, 
constructed by the French. 

A coastal plain, the Gharb, lies principally north of the lower 
Sebou and extends along the Atlantic front of the mountains of 
Spanish Morocco: it includes the lower course of the Oued Loukkos, 
_ which drains a part of the high ground of the Djebala. The coastal 
plain ends about 20 miles north of the mouth of the Loukkos, and 
thence by Tangier to the Straits of Gibraltar the Atlantic slopes are 
hilly or undulating. 
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> “OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF MOROCCO 


Note: A brief elementary account of the geology of Morocco is 
‘ncluded here as it is of technical value and may be of general interest. 
It is, however, essential to use certain geological terms which may not 
be known to all. 


General Outline of Structure (see Fig. 10) 
Northern Morocco consists essentially of the most southerly chain 
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of the Alpine system (the Rif mountains in a broad sense), a sym- 
metrical prolongation of the Betic Cordillera of Spain. Central and 
southern Morocco are to be associated with the shield or great plat- 
form of the old African continent, but being close to the region of 
compression (the Tethys) they were affected by Tertiary folds pro- 
pagated in waves of decreasing strength, which were well enough 
marked to delineate the chains of the Atlas. Actual altitude within 
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the chains is a product of tangential and vertical movements, with 
local fractures and displacements. 

The zone of contact of the folded mountains of northern Morocco 
and the disturbed platforms of central Morocco is plainly seen in the 
relief, being marked by a depression—the Sebou—T'aza Gap—middle 
Moulouya—which was occupied by an arm of the sea until late 
Tertiary times. 

_ The tectonics of the country therefore lead in a broad sense to a 

northern folded chain, the Rif, and a southern chain, the High Atlas, 
bordering on the Saharan shield; and between the two a high central 
zone, e.g. the northern Pre-Atlas plateaux and the Middle Atlas. 
Local differentiations complicate this simple plan: folds diverge from 
_ the southern chain and then die out on the central plateaux; such a 
system is the Middle Atlas, flanked by the ancient rocks, locally 
covered by Mesozoic and Tertiary sediments and down-faulted, of 
western Morocco, i.e. the Moroccan Meseta, and of eastern Morocco 
and western Algeria, i.e. the so-called Oran Meseta. 

Completing the framework are huge plains, those of the Atlantic 
coast, of the Sebou, and the interior lowlands at the foot of the 
mountains, contrasting with peaks of over 10,000 feet only a few 
miles away. 

In the mountains of northern Morocco and higher parts of central 
and southern Morocco heavy precipitation leads to mountain torrents 
and to strongly marked and rugged relief, but the diminution of 
rainfall towards the south leads there to a more subdued landscape 
which heralds that of the desert. 


Outline of Geological History 


On a pre-Palaeozoic complex of crystalline rocks marine Palaeozoic 
sediments were deposited (Cambrian-Silurian, Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous): during the Carboniferous the whole area was affected by 
severe pressure resulting in intense folding of the pre-existing rocks 
and in mountain building. This was the Hercynean mountain- 
building revolution, which involved much of Europe and to some 
extent Africa. The trend of the folds was north-north-east to south- 
south-west. The resulting land masses were extensively denuded 
and reduced to a flat or gently undulating surface, i.e. a peneplain. 
These old trend lines are now in large measure concealed, but they 
influenced later movements and are evident in many details of the 
present relief. 

At this point the first phase of the construction of Morocco may be 
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said to end. For convenience and simplicity the rocks involved in 
this first phase, folded into a complex, will be described in later parts 
of this handbook as ‘the ancient rocks’, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that they consist of two distinct groups: the highly altered and 
intensely folded rocks of the pre-Palaeozoic platform, and the 
Palaeozoic sediments, folded, but usually distinct from the older 
rocks, and forming wide expanses of country especially in southern 
Morocco. | 

The second phase may be taken to be one of quiescence: the wearing 
down of the mountains was accompanied by deposition of varying 
thicknesses of marine deposits at the end of Palaeozoic times (Permian) 
and throughout the Mesozoic. The peneplained surface of the 
ancient rocks was broken by faults and was warped, each part then 
having its own subsequent history. In Permian times fractures were 
accompanied by violent volcanic eruptions. The most stable region 
was that which now constitutes the block of the Moroccan Meseta. 
It has since remained elevated, slightly modified by warping which 
allowed the sea to spread over parts of it. ‘The Moroccan Meseta was 
surrounded on the north, east, and south, on the present sites of the 
Rif, Middle and High Atlas, by deep depressions occupied by the sea. 

According to the amount of depression suffered by the denuded 
surface of the ancient rocks the Mesozoic and early Tertiary strata are 
thick or thin. Among the Mesozoic rocks the Triassic beds form a 
continuous group with those of the Permian, consisting of con- 
glomerates, sandstones, and red clays overlain by thick and massive 
limestones of Jurassic and Cretaceous age. Where these rocks are 
thin and where the Meseta stands high, erosion has more or less 
swept them away, laying bare the peneplained surface of the ancient 
rocks (e.g. the Zaer-Zayan country, the Rehamna and Djebilet): 
where they are thick and the peneplain is depressed, extensive 
plateaux survive: where thicker still they facilitated the Atlas folding. 

Towards the middle of Tertiary times the third phase may be said 
to have begun with renewed folding, to which the present relief is due. 
The elevation of the Atlas was accompanied by down-sinking and 
formation of basins (e.g. the Sous) and by volcanic eruptions. In the 
north the Rif folds were formed, together with the Sebou—Taza 
depression between them and the Middle Atlas. It will be seen that 
trends of the folds and the main lines of Atlas relief produced at this 
time bear no relation to the north-north-east to south-south-west 
trends of the Hercynean mountains, and that the new structures were 
made for the most part out of the Mesozoic limestones, though 
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Permian to Tertiary beds are involved and play an important part in 
the present relief both in the Rif and in southern Morocco. 

Northern Morocco was joined to the Iberian peninsula and the 
Sebou-Taza depression, invaded by the sea in later Tertiary times, 
became a strait between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The 
Straits of Gibraltar are, geologically, of recent construction, and are 
due to faulting. 

It should be remembered that folding seen in the Rif mountains is © 
locally intense. This degree is scarcely attained in the Middle, High, 
and Anti-Atlas, where folding is of that superficial type that involves 
the sediments covering the platform of the ancient rocks in fairly 
open and broad folds. Strata are arched up into anticlines and domes 
and bent down into synclines which may be broad, flat-bottomed 
basins with sharply tilted sides, giving place locally to very sharp 
asymmetrical folds and faults. Analogous structures also occur in the 
plateaux east of the Moulouya, whence they may be traced into the 
Algerian High Plateaux. 

The fourth phase put the final touches to the plan to which the 
present relief is due. Locally volcanic activity continued until 
geologically recent times. As the older Tertiary or Palaeogene rocks 
are involved in the folding described above, so the younger ‘Tertiary 
or Neogene beds were, on the whole, laid down subsequent to that 
event and remain more or less undisturbed in the basins and low- 
lying areas in which they were deposited. After the end of the 
Tertiary, i.e. in the Quaternary to the present time, the general form 
of Morocco has only been affected by changes of small importance. 
At the foot of the mountains torrential erosion has thrown over the 
depressions a thick covering of alluvial deposits: on the west the 
Atlantic has slowly retreated, leaving a coastal plain on the margin 
of which wind has piled up belts of sand-dunes. Large lakes, 
characteristic of basins from which there is no outlet to the sea, 
resulting from the earlier movements, were ultimately filled with 
debris, the lakes shrinking to small proportions, many of them now 
ephemeral and saline (in eastern Morocco and extending into 
Algeria). Some of these lakes have entirely disappeared through 
being filled with debris or being emptied by streams which succeeded 
in draining them and in cutting drainage channels at the point of 
outflow. ) 

During that part of the Quaternary which was occupied by the 
extremes of the Ice Age small glaciers probably occupied cirques in 
the highest mountains, and there was, no doubt, more snow and more 
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torrential run-off than at present. To-day snow, though widespread 
in the mountains throughout the winter, disappears in summer. 


3. CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY 


Note: In the following description of the character of the country 
information will be grouped so far as practicable in the following order : 
(a) Geology, (b) Relief, (¢) Water. It is intended that for general pur- 
poses only (5) and (c) will be required, but more technical information 
on which statements are based must be available and is therefore col- 
lected into (a). Water is intended to include not only notes on water 
supply, where applicable, but brief information on the problem vital 
in all parts of Morocco, i.e. the availability of water for maintenance 
of the people’s crops, flocks, foodstuffs, and material wealth. It is not 
intended that this chapter should be an exhaustive regional report, 
and information in it should be read therefore in conjunction with 
Chapter IV and Vol. IT. 


THe Rrr MOUNTAINS AND THE SPANISH SHORE 


Rif is an Arabic word meaning ‘border’, ‘edge’, or ‘shore’, and 
applies strictly only to the Mediterranean slopes between Punta de 
Pescadores and the Oued Kert, but by long usage it has been loosely 
applied to the whole mountainous belt between the coast, Tangier, 
the Oued Ouergha, and the lower Moulouya. ‘The western end of this 
zone receives the highest rainfall of Morocco, the eastern end is 
virtually a steppe. ‘The less accessible parts are still not well known. 


Geology 


Zones, concentric and concave to the Mediterranean shore, are: 
(1) littoral zone, of the Hercynean complex overlain by a Perm-Trias 
series of soft beds; (ii) high mountains of Jurassic limestone; (iii) 
monotonous highlands and high mountains of Palaeogene flysch 
(sandstones, &c.), lacking the rugged relief of the limestone ranges; 
(iv) the Neogene deposits of the pre-Rif zone (see Sebou and Taza 
Gap). All but the last are intensely folded locally. 


Relief and Water 


The arrangement of folded strata gives rise to distinct physical 
regions: part of the Gharb and the Djebala; the northern Rif; 
southern Rif; the Garet or eastern Rif. 

Part of the Gharb and the Djebala consist of hills and plains bounded 
from Ceuta to Chechaouene by the limestone mountains: the south- 
western part of the Gharb (an Arabic word which simply implies 
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west or western land) is contiguous with the lower course of the 
Sebou valley. Sandstones form the higher ground; in the lower clays 
predominate and give rise to marshy ground especially in winter. 
The junction of sandstones and clays provides numerous and abun- 
dant springs. 

Folded strata may be traced to Cape Spartel, south of which 
broadens a coastal plain. Near the coast old dune-belts, now fixed, 
keep out the sea and hamper drainage of the land, the water accumu- 
lating on the landward side of the dunes in a low-lying area. 





Fic. 11. The Gharb: El Ksar el Kebir (Alcazar) and its gardens. Dj. 


Sarsar in background, seen from a point about 3 miles from the town on the 
road to Tetouan 


The high ground of the Djebala is drained by tributaries of the 

Oued Loukkos, which approach those of the Oued Lao (a river which 
drains the Mediterranean side of the watershed) and collect the 
run-off of the mountains of Chechaouene and Ouezzane (see Fig. 11). 
At about El Ksar el Kebir (Alcazar) the Loukkos leaves the moun- 
tains and flattens out in a marshy flood plain with low sandhills on 
both flanks. The mouth of the Loukkos, like that of the Sebou, has 
been forced southward by wind and current, leaving sand-dunes and 
marsh on its right bank while its left is flanked by cliffs. The Spanish 
port of Larache stands at its mouth. 
_ High precipitation and humidity make the Gharb, especially the 
alluvial plains, some of the most fertile land in Morocco. Forests 
which formerly covered most of it (a vestige remains south of 
_ Larache) have given place to stock-raising and agricultural land, with 
scrub on uncultivated rough ground. Cattle are grazed in the marshy 
lowlands and the better land is given over to cereals, with fruit 
orchards and gardens round the villages. 

The Northern Rif Mountains from Ceuta (see Plate II) to Punta de 
Pescadores flank the Mediterranean with little or no coastal lowland. 
Promontories such as Mount Atcho (Ceuta) and Cabo Negro (Ras Tarf) 
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mark outcrops of hard, crystalline rocks. The limestone mountains form 
a barrier from the Straits of Gibraltar to Punta de Pescadores, broken 
transversely at two localities, each marked by a river flowing to the 
Mediterranean. The first breach is occupied by the river Martin, 
which after a torrential course within the mountains occupies a large 
alluvial valley near its mouth. The important military and civil 
town and route-centre of Tetouan, situated on a rocky platform, 
dominates this valley near its mouth (see Fig. 12) and communicates 
with Tangier by a depression in which lies Fondak. The second 
breach is marked by the Lao, with Chechaouene guarding its upper 





Fic. 12. Northern Rif Mountains immediately south of Tetouan; seen from 
a point about 3 miles from Tetouan on the road to Tangier 
(see also Plate I) 


valley within the mountains. The upper valley of the Lao, between 
the limestone and sandstone mountain belts, forms the only natural 
route in this part of the Rif between ‘Tetouan and Chechaouene and 
Villa Alhucemas. Between the Martin and Lao the mountain wall is 
higher and more continuous than it is in the Anjera country inland 
of Ceuta: the peaks are jagged and snow-covered in winter.. The 
barrier swings round eastward to meet the coast, its northern flanks 
torn by torrents whose short, deep gorges force communications to 
follow the line of crests. | 

The limestone mountains end at the coast at Punta de Pescadores, 
but a detached mass of these rocks forms the isolated mountains of the 
Bokkoya, between Villa Jordana (‘Torres de Alcala) and Alhucemas 
bay. Otherwise the country east and south of Punta de Pescadores 
consists of sandstones and associated sediments (flysch) which con- 
tinue the line of the Rif peaks, the greatest altitudes being attained 
in this region (e.g. Djebel Tizighen, 6,790 ft.; Djebel Tidighine, 
8,040 ft.). As a whole, however, the country is dry and monotonous: 
many of the peaks are of hard sandstone, with plains of softer sedi- 
ments contained between them and occupied by the alluvial valleys 
of a number of streams (e.g. Ghis, Nekor); the upper courses of these 
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are nevertheless in mountain gorges. Communications are difficult 

(see Chapter III). | 
* Whereas the eastern part of the northern Rif is arid, the western 
enjoys an Atlantic climate and much of it is covered with forest and 
scrub. On the northern side of the mountains there is thorn and briar 
scrub with juniper higher on the flanks, and, higher still, cedar 
forest. Cedar forests survive between the Chechaouene district and 
Targuist, near the head of the Oued Ghis. The southern flanks have 
been partly deforested. 

Although the mountains of the Rif inevitably attract attention, it 
must be emphasized that the population is predominantly in the 
valleys, which are generally fertile and well cultivated so long as the 
_ slopes are not impossibly steep. ‘The alluvial tracts of the rivers are 
extensively farmed, a wide range of cereals and other food crops being 
grown, as well as tobacco. Houses, villages, and towns are surrounded 
by orchards. ; 

The Southern Rif resembles the northern in its rugged relief, deep 
valleys, and arrangement of its dominant physical features on an arc 
of a circle, but softer rocks are widely exposed, slopes are more gentle, 
and the river valleys are longer than on the northern slopes. The 
Ouergha, a fast-flowing river, drains nearly the whole of the southern 

‘Rif. The headwaters of its tributaries have encroached on the 
Mediterranean side of the mountains, whence they flow through steep 
and rugged gorges. ‘The country east of the Ouergha basin 1s drained 
by the northern tributaries of the Sebou, of which ultimately the 
Ouergha is itself a tributary. 

The mountains drained by the tributaries of the Ouergha are bare 
and harsh. There are thin patches of scrub, but generally speaking 
the surface is barren, slaty, and springs are few and poor. Distinctive 
mountains stand out only where harder sandstones outcrop, e.g. 
Djebel Outka, 5,250 feet, forming long spurs running southward 
and flanked by depressions. The region is deeply dissected, and 
‘such cultivation as there is occurs on the flanks and floors of the 
valleys. It is to be noted that the southern Rif has a rainfall com- 
parable with that of the northern Rif and Djebala, and the higher 
mountains are snow-clad in winter; nevertheless it is for the most 
part bare and arid: the rocks throw off the rain and water from melting 
snow like roof-slates on a house. Severe flooding of the lower Sebou 
results from this torrential run-off of its mountain tributaries. 

Communications in the country drained by the tributaries of 
the Ouergha are virtually confined to mountain paths and tracks 
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zigzagging along the valley sides and mountain flanks: contact is made 
along the Amoureg valley and Bab Taza with the Chechaouene— 
Tetouan road. In the southern part of the country routes to the Sebou 
valley, to Ouezzane, and the Gharb are reasonably good. 

The Garet or Eastern Rif lies between the Oued Kert and the lower 
Moulouya, the Mediterranean and the Msoun (a tributary of the 
Moulouya which drains the eastern end of the T'aza Gap). 

Here the intricate relief of the northern Rif mountains gives place 
to more or less horizontal strata (Mesozoic and Neogene rocks) with 
simple folds occupying an intermediate position between the Middle 
Atlas and the Tell Atlas of Algeria. West of the Kert the rocks are 
still strongly folded. The Kert itself has its headwaters in limestone 
and sandstone uplands and its tributaries drain a wide mountainous 
tract, but for a great part of its length flows across an extensive and 
low-lying plain of soft (Neogene) sediments. 

The country between the Kert and Moulouya is semi-arid. On its 
uplands there lie basins, some of which do not communicate with the 
sea owing to insufficient run-off. The valleys are encumbered with 
alluvial deposits. Volcanoes of very recent geological age run approxi- 
mately southward from the Cabo Tres Forcas (which owes its — 
presence to resistant eruptive rocks). ‘The coast is generally low, and 
an extensive lagoon, the Sebkha bou Areg (Mar Chica), south-east of 
Melilla, is cut off from the sea by sand. 

Aridity is well illustrated by cattle raising and fruit farming in the 
north and rearing of sheep, horses, and camels inland, agriculture 
being very limited. Communications are easy. 


SEBOU BASIN AND TazA GAP 


The lowland between the Rif mountains and the Middle Atlas is 
a structural feature drained eastward to the Moulouya by the Msoun, 
which is essentially a river of the Rif, and westward by the Inaouene, 
a tributary of the Sebou. The pass, which provides communication 
between Algeria and western Morocco, is dominated by Taza and 
the high ground to the south of the gap. 


Geology 


The lowland is the meeting-place of the Alpine folds of northern 
Morocco with the African platform of central and southern Morocco. 
The last traces of Rif mountain folding created isolated masses like the 
Zerhoun, ‘T’selfat, and Zalagh, the rugged form and altitude of which 
contrast strongly with the monotonous plains around them; they 
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constitute the pre-Rif zone which may be regarded as extending 
north-westward into the upland of the Gharb. 

The region marks the strait by which the Atlantic communicated 
with the Mediterranean in comparatively recent times (Neogene), 
before the opening of the Straits of Gibraltar. Great thicknesses of 
marls and clays were piled up in this arm of the sea: the lower Sebou 
plain was for a long time a gulf, while there was a lake in the Fes— 
Meknes region. 


| Relief and Water 


There are three distinct sections: the Taza Gap, the Fes~-Meknes 
country, and the lower Sebou plain. ‘The depression acts as a funnel 
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Fic. 13. Gorge of the O. Inaouene, Fic. 14. Gorge of the O. Inaouene, 
looking downstream from the entrance looking upstream from the exit 


for the humid Atlantic winds: water is abundant and soil fertile as 
far east as T'aza; east of that town the country is a dry steppe, 
typical of eastern Morocco. 

The Taza Gap at its narrowest part 1s less than 2 miles wide and 
about 2,000 feet above sea-level. At the col of ‘Touahar, about 10 
miles west of ‘T'aza, the Oued Inaouene, which carries the drainage of 
the adjacent mountains to the Sebou, has cut its channel through the 
soft marls and excavated a gorge in hard schists beneath (see Figs. 13 
and 14): communications are not impaired. ‘The thick clays and marls 
of the district are plastic and slide readily, much of the country being 
almost impassable after rains. 

The heavier precipitation on the Atlantic slopes and the slight 
relief seem to have caused the drainage towards the Atlantic to 
encroach on the area which at one time drained towards the 
Mediterranean. 

The slopes of the Riata country on the secih side of the gap are 
very severe, the Middle Atlas rising sharply to about 7,000 feet at 
Dj. Tazekha. The fissured Jurassic limestones which constitute the 
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mountains are honeycombed with subterranean drainage channels, 
waterfalls, and rivers which disappear underground to reappear in 
perennial springs at the junction of limestone and subjacent schists. 
Fine cedar forests cover the mountains, enclosing valleys prosperous 
with orchards and gardens. 

The northern slopes of the gap are more gentle, but are marked by 
desolate ridges of clay hills: they are very dry in summer, and water 
is found in hollows, by scraping the sand. 





Fic. 15. Zaza 
(see also Plate IV) 


Taza itself is a fortress situated on a rocky platform 300 feet above 
the Inaouene and accessible only from the south-east (see Fig. 15). 

The Fes—Meknes plains mark the site of a freshwater lake in which 
limy sediments were formed: the southern part was then elevated 
and the lake emptied towards the north-west. A slight sill divides the 
plain in two, the flat plain of Fes and the less regular plain of Meknes, — 
sloping from south-east to north-west. Rivers converge on the plains 
from a wide area of the Zaer-Zayan uplands and from the Middle 
Atlas: they may be grouped as tributaries of the Sebou, e.g. Oued 
Mikkes, passing through the plain of Fes, and of the Beth traversing 
the Meknes plain, e.g. Oued Rdom. The edge of the Middle Atlas 
plateau of Ait Youssi and Beni Mguild is marked by a cliff about 
300 feet high (see Fig. 16). At its foot underground water is thrown 
out in prolific springs: orchards and gardens mark settlements along 
this well-defined line between plateau and plain (e.g. El Hajeb and 
Sefrou; see Plate I). After leaving the Middle Atlas, where its upper 
valley is called the Oued Guigou, the Sebou has an involved course: 
having cut a series of gorges through the Jurassic limestone, receiving 
much water from underground sources, it enters the Sebou—T'aza 
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corridor, turns towards Fes (see Plate VI) across the Sais plains, 
meandering between river terraces, cuts a valley in the soft clays of 
the rich Cherarda plain, and joins the Inaouene. The lower valley 
of the Oued Fes, in which the city is situated, is steep and narrow. 
The river provides the place with abundant water, facilitating its 
drainage and sewerage. 

The climate of the Fes basin is continental, cold in winter, with 
snow on the mountains, sometimes very hot in summer. 
_ By virtue of its situation Fes commands the principal routes of 
Morocco. 

The pre-Rif and the Zerhoun constitute a series of small masses of 
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Fic. 16. Sefrou and its orchards: at the foot of the Ait Yousst (Middle 
Atlas) plateau 
hard Jurassic limestone standing out of the clay plain like islands. 
The folding which produced them was hardly ended before the whole 
region from the Gharb to ‘T'aza was submerged under thick clay and 
marl. The Nador, Outita, T'selfat, Zerhoun, and Zalagh uplands 
belong to this system, and of these the largest is the Zerhoun or 
Moulay Idriss ‘massif’ north of Meknes, rising to about 3,700 feet 
(see Pl. III). It is surrounded by the Meknes plain, and by the valleys 
of the Rdom and Mikkes. It is cut up by gorges, bristling with cliffs 
and rock-faces. Springs are numerous and water abundant; villages 
lie for the most part round the margin at the foot of the great escarp- 
ments, the south side being the most thickly populated. The 
Zerhoun has magnificent olive gardens, especially on the north and 
north-east slopes, and vineyards (well known for their raisins) on the 
south side: it is exceptionally well favoured, with a sedentary popula- 
tion among the shifting people of the plains. The Nador, Outita, and 
Tselfat ridges spread out northward like fingers from the Zerhoun, 
which they resemble in their rugged relief, and they dominate the 
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plains (see Fig. 17): the Zalagh is a similar limestone ridge, isolated, 
and dominating the town of Fes on its northern side. 

The Lower Sebou Plain is wide open to the Atlantic, but hemmed 
in between the Djebala and the Zaer and Zemmour uplands of the 
south. The plain consists of sands, alluvial and marine deposits, and 
recent sand-dunes, resting on clays and marls. ‘The Sebou swings 
round towards the south, separating the plain of the Gharb on the 
right bank from that of the Beni Ahsen on the left. Dunes on the 
right bank continue to advance, causing the river to erode its left 
bank in order to maintain a channel. The climate is equable, warm, 
and moist. 

At the confluence with the Ouergha the Sebou is only 42 feet above 
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Fic. 17. Meknes Plain, with Dj. Outita on left and Dj. Zerhoun on right 
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sea-level and about 45 miles from the sea in a direct line, but its 
course meanders for about 180 miles across the plain. The river is 
subject to sudden and devastating floods: for example, in December 
1927 at Mechra Bel Ksiri it rose from 30 feet to over 50 feet in a few 
hours, with a velocity of nearly 10 miles per hour: it is calculated to 
have carried 80,000 metric tons of sand and clay per hour past Port 
Lyautey (Kenitra). As the adjacent plains are at a lower level than the 
river, widespread inundations accompany these sudden floods. 

As the river carries enormous quantities of alluvial materials, it has 
built up and raised its bed, and its banks dominate both the river and 
the plains. Finally a barrier of dunes hinders its outfall to the 
Atlantic. It is obvious that extensive marshes (merjas) will result from 
such conditions; and these, with the exception of the Zerga merja, 
do not communicate with the sea. It is, in fact, the afluents of the 
Sebou, rather than the Sebou itself, which supply the merjas, which 
constitute a spreading-out zone for their waters, and the traces of 
the channels of these affluents are now vague or lost (except the Beth, 
which is fairly well defined). | | 

The merjas are sheets of water in winter, with game, fish, and 
water-fowl (and wild boar): in summer they become rough pasture 
on to which herds of cattle are driven, sheep being grazed around the 
drier borders. ‘The central part of each remains under water through- 
out the year, with as much as Io feet in winter: the bottom is heavy 





PLaTE IV. Taza, from the south 





Pate V. Sefrou 





PLATE VII. In the Forest of the Mamora 
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mud with an impenetrable tangle of reeds and rushes, 8 feet or more 
high. In winter water may be a few inches to 4 feet deep over the rest 
of the merjas: this dries up in summer, leaving sedge; wide areas of 
forage plants spring up. 

Drainage of these areas would allow of extensive agriculture, and 
two, the Merktane and Bou Khardja, have been so treated by a com- 
pany, but nothing short of State enterprise can cope with the whole 
operation and the Public Works Department has already dug canals 
‘and restored the bed of the Beth so that it can more readily join the 
Sebou. Other works are planned, including the barrage of El 
Kansera on the Beth to facilitate the irrigation of the Beni Slimane 
plain (see Plates VIII and IX). 

An intermediate zone, used by main roads and railway, lies between 
the merjas and the mountains: in the north this is the hill-country of 
the Gharb, between the plain and the Djebala, and in the south the 
fertile plains of the Beth and Petitjean (Oued Rdom). In the 
Zemmour, the western part of this area, lies the forest of the Mamora: 
it is open and patchy cork-oak forest, badly damaged oy fire, pasture, 
and gross exploitation (see Plate VIT). 


THe Moroccan MESETA 


Between the Atlantic, the Sebou, and the Middle Atlas lies a 
varied region which on geological grounds is called the Moroccan 
Meseta. In relief it is extremely varied, ranging from about 6,000 
feet in the rugged uplands of the Zaer-Zayan country to coastal plains 
little above sea-level in the south. 


Geology 


The essential constitution of the Meseta is that of more or less 
horizontal strata resting on the platform of ancient rocks, the plat- 
form appearing at the surface here and there owing to denudation of 
the overlying beds, and at various altitudes owing to structural 
causes. The (pre-Palaeozoic) crystalline rocks are also revealed in 
wild and picturesque river gorges. ‘The chief exposures are in the 
_ Zaer-Zayan uplands and on their Atlantic slopes between Rabat and 
Casablanca; in the Rehamna massif and along the gorge of the Oum er 
Rbia as far as the sea; and in the Djebilet between the Haouz plain 
and the Bahira. Between the southern side of the Zaer-Zayan and 
the Rehamna, and again between the Rehamna and the Djebilet, are 
extensive plateaux of Cretaceous and Eocene limestones, but between 
these and the mountain walls of the Middle Atlas and High Atlas are 
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enormous plains of alluvial deposits washed down by the torrents 
from those mountains. These are the Tadla, the Bahira, and the 
Haouz, the last being generally identified with the plain of Marra- 
kech. On the Atlantic side of the limestone plateaux are broad plains 
of marine Neogene deposits, e.g. the Doukkala, which are continued 
in the coastal plain. The Zaer-Zayan uplands are crowned by wide- 
spread volcanic rocks of recent age. 


Rehef and Water 


Relief is closely related to the above geological constitution and the - 
drainage system is grouped in three basins, the Bou Regreg, the 
Oum er Rbia, and the Tensift. The Bou Regreg, with its tributaries 
the Grou and Korifla, drains the Zaer-Zayan country and reaches the 
sea at Rabat. All three flow in the granites, schists, and hard 
quartzites of the massif, also draining the lava sheets which crown it. 
The upper course of the Bou Regreg is separated only by a slight sill 
from the Beth. In its lower course it carries little water and meanders 
widely, entering a tidal estuary. 

The Oum er Rbia drains parts of the Meseta and of the Middle and 
High Atlas. The headwaters of the main course rise in the Middle 
Atlas (see Plate X). Leaving the mountains by the Khenifra valley, the 
river flows along the eastern edge of the Meseta to the ‘Tadla plain, 
where it is joined by the Oued el Abid, which comes from the region 
where the Middle Atlas diverges from the High Atlas. Farther down- 
stream, still in the Tadla plain, the Oum er Rbia is joined by the Oued 
Tessaout, which has already received the Oued Lakhdar, both drain- 
ing extensive areas of the High Atlas. The main river, downstream of 
the ‘Tessaout confluence, skirts the Beni Meskine plateau and then 
leaves the ‘T'adla plain and plunges into the formidable gorge through 
the Rehamna. The river valley continues in these same rocks to its 
mouth, where the right bank is flat and sandy and the left forms an 
abrupt cliff. ‘Tide is perceptible to a point about 10 miles upstream, 
but, unlike the Sebou, shallow water in the estuary prevents the 
establishment of a modern port, Azemmour being of small conse- 
quence. A hydro-electric installation, sited on the river at Sidi Said 
Maachou, operates primarily in winter and spring, but is only an 
adjunct of the power station at Casablanca. 

The Tensift receives the torrents from the north side of the High 
Atlas, drains the country around Marrakech, and passes by gorges 
through a part of the Djebilet to the coastal plain. Owing to the dry 
climate of its basin it is a river of no great volume. 





PiaTe VIII. Khansera Barrage, Oued Beth 





Oued Beth 


Khansera Barrage, 


PLATE IX 





Prats X. The Sources of the Oum-er-Rbia 





PiaTe XI. Sand Dunes north of Mogador (seen in the distance) 
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The coastal region as a whole is well watered, but becomes drier 
from north to south and from west to east, as rain decreases, and the 
climate becomes more continental inland; the proceeds of the heavy 
precipitation of the Middle Atlas can, however, be used locally 
for irrigation of the adjoining western plains. ‘The ancient rocks are 
almost impermeable, and the water-supply of the country is largely 
controlled by this fact. 

While the three river basins tend to divide the Meseta into strips 


running east and west, its essential geological framework imposes 


on its relief a division into strips running north and south; i.e., the 
Coastal Plain, the Central Zone, and the Haouz Plain. 
The Coastal Plain from Rabat to Mogador, formed of geologically | 


young (Neogene) to recent deposits, rises gently inland and abuts upon 


either the ancient rocks or the escarpments of the limestone plateaux, 
steep slopes or cliffs 300-600 feet high forming a well-marked and 
continuous line. 

‘Towards the north the coastal plain is narrow, and the Zaer massif 
approaches close to the shore, whilst southward the plain is wide, 


especially in the Doukkala sector, narrowing again towards Mogador. 


South-east of Safi and in the Riat the plain is broken by depressions 
100-150 yards in diameter and about 100 feet deep, probably due to 
the solution of gypsum below the surface. The long coast is very 
uniform, with.a few indentations corresponding to outcrops of the 
ancient rocks—as at Casablanca—or of the Mesozoic rocks (Creta- 
ceous limestones, except near Safi where Jurassic beds outcrop)—as at 
Mazagan and Cap Blanc. Usually the shore is bordered by dunes 
rising about 30 feet above the sea, rarely reaching 50 feet, with marsh 
or merjas behind them fed by rain and springs rather than rivers. 
South of Cap Cantin the coast changes direction and the dunes are 
replaced by cliffs, but near Mogador they return and form a desert- 
like belt about 15 miles long and 4 miles wide (PI. XI). As at the 
mouth of the Sebou, wind and current draw the sands southward. 
The dunes are bare on the seaward side, where they are exposed to 


_the wind, but vegetated on the landward side: except near Mogador, 


therefore, they are not invading the land. At Rabat, Casablanca, and 
a few other places are parallel lines of old dunes consolidated to form 
sandstone ridges called sahel, with marshy flat-bottomed valleys 
between them. The Atlantic swell is very severe along the whole 
coast. Attempts have been made to establish small ports, as at Rabat, 
in spite of sand-bars which make access difficult, but the great 
modern port of Casablanca overshadows all such efforts. 
A 4524 D 
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The ancient rocks make their presence felt in the coastal plain. In | 
the northern plains they project in low ridges called sokhrat through 
the thin cover of sediments, and some of the rivers of the plain 
between the Bou Regreg and Oum er Rbia have worn down through 
the younger sediments and have cut their gorges deeply into the hard 
rocks. Roads and rail cross these gorges by bridges built with much 
difficulty and expense. The ancient rocks also hold up the under- 
ground water, which between the Bou Regreg and the Oum er 
Rbia is reached by shallow wells, while in the Doukkala and Abda 
plains only by wells about 300 feet deep. 

The climate of the coastal plains is remarkably equable and humid, 
though rainfall decreases from about 20 inches at Rabat to about 14 
inches at Mogador along the coast and falls rapidly inland, the 
country becoming a steppe. In the north a few forests of cork-oak 
continue those of Mamora and the Zaer, but otherwise the country is 
treeless until Mogador is reached, where argan woodland begins. 
It is mainly a cereal-growing country, with occasional pastoral and 
mixed farming in the north: the humidity (partly from heavy dews) 
allows spring crops to be grown without irrigation, and wells are 
employed to assist market gardening around Casablanca. European 
enterprise and colonization have made considerable headway in these 
coastal plains, the most striking example being the growth of the port 
and town of Casablanca. 

The Central Zone lies between the coastal plain and the Middle 
Atlas; between the basin of the Sebou and the Haouz plain. In the 
north the ancient rocks (crystalline complex and Palaeozoic sedi- 
ments) are exposed and adjoin the Middle Atlas, the Cretaceous 
limestone having been denuded. In the centre these limestones re- 
main and form the monotonous plateaux between the coastal plain 
and the Tadla plain. The old rocks reappear, as already explained, 
in the Rehamna and the Djebilet. As a whole it is a poor country with 
a harsh continental climate. 

The Zaer-Zayan massif shows an alternation of hard and soft 
rocks, schists, quartzites, and limestones, surrounding a granite ‘boss’. 
Rounded dome-like masses are interspersed with sharp crests and 
plateaux dominated by short straight chains of hills, the whole 
trenched by deep valleys and gorges. Plateaux of Jurassic limestone 
occur in the region of Aguelmous and south of Agourai, and recent 
volcanic rocks and broken-down craters abound, especially around 
Oulmes. The Oued Zemrane (i.e. the upper part of the Oued Mellah, 
which reaches the sea at Fedala) separates the massif on the south- 
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west from the Settat limestone plateau. As a whole the country 
is like that of the Middle Atlas and totally unlike the coastal 
plains. Natural communications are difficult, and in the past travel 
from Fes and Meknes to Marrakech was generally by. way of the 
coastal plain. Owing to its altitude the region is well watered and well 
drained: water filters into sandy patches resulting from the denuda- 
tion of crystalline rocks and collects in clay hollows or dayas. There 
_are cork-oak and other forests. Some of the best cattle in north 
Africa come from this region. 

Between the Zaer-Zayan and the Rehamna lies the Cretaceous 





Fic. 18. Function of the Cretaceous plateau and the ancient rocks of the 
Zayan. (Headwaters of the O. Grou) 


limestone plateau of Settat (see Fig. 18). It has an average altitude of 
about 2,300 feet, and its marginal escarpment dominates the coastal 
plain, the surface rising along it as much as 600 feet in about a mile. 
It is a monotonous, poverty-stricken steppe, and in its central part 
is a stony desert, the Gaada. Oued Zem has grown round one of the 
rare water-points. ‘The region is waterless owing to the underground 
drainage of the limestone. On its eastern side, however, very 
valuable beds of phosphate of lime compensate for the general poverty : 
they outcrop over a length of some 60 miles from Oued Zem to 
_ El Borouj in the Eocene limestones of the Ouled Abdoun. The 
phosphates are extensively worked, the centre of the industry being 
Khouribga, which is connected with Casablanca by an electrified 
railway. A lesser centre is Louis Gentil, which exports through Safi. 
Communication across these plateaux is fairly easy. 

The Rehamna and its continuation in Djebel Lakhdar stand above 
the Doukkala plain with escarpments which prolong that of the 
Settat plateau. The contrast between the comparatively rich 
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Atlantic plain and the desert of the higher country is very strik- 
ing. Conditions have worsened over a long period in the Rehamna. 
In the sixteenth century Leo Africanus referred to a lake near the 
almost detached and striking massif of Djebel Lakhdar and he 
called the latter the ‘green mountain’. Now the lake has disappeared 
and the mountain is bare and treeless. ‘The Oum er Rbia traverses 
the Rehamna by a long and winding gorge which is crossed by the 
railway at Bou Laouane, and the roads to Marrakech from Casablanca 
and from Mazagan also pass through the Rehamna. | 

Farther south the Djebilet forms a series of monotonous pyramid 
hills of schist running north-north-east to south-south-west, pro- 
jecting through the younger rocks of the plains. ‘The small streams 
which drain it are often dry. 

Between the limestone plateaux flanking the Rehamna and the 
Middle Atlas is the great 'Tadla plain, a vast flat, treeless, featureless 
area continued along the flanks of the Djebilet by the enclosed basin 
of the Bahira (see Fig. 19). It communicates by way of El Kelaa 
with the Haouz plain and passes without any visible break into the 
limestone plateaux on its western margin. The Tadla plain, the site 
of an old lake and a poor district, is essentially a sheep country except 
at the foot of the Middle Atlas, where water is abundant and gardens 
occur (dir), as for example at Beni Mellal (see Fig. 20) and Bezou. 
A canal from the Oum et Rbia, upstream of Kasba Tadla, irrigates 
about 75,000 acres. Other such schemes might be highly successful. 
The lowest part of the Bahira is a sort of chott and it is converted 
after rainstorms into a vast sheet of water subsequently evaporated. 

The Haouz Plain is surrounded by heights: the Djebilet, Middle 
Atlas, High Atlas, and on the west the Chiadma hills.. The last 
named, being 1,500-2,700 feet high and close to the Atlantic, con- 
stitute a plateau deeply dissected by streams. The Haouz is essen- 
tially an alluvial plain at the foot of the mountains. A few hills project 
through this covering and stand up, isolated and widely separated, 
like ruins (e.g. Dj. Gueliz dominating Marrakech). It is a steppe of 
exceptional flatness and monotony and would be purely desert but 
for the water derived from the mountains. The numerous tributaries 
of the Tensift and the Tessaout with the Oued Lakhdar pass through 
it, but their flow is irregular, abundant in winter and during the 
melting of snow on the mountains and almost nil in summer when 
the rivers are reduced to pools. The Tensift receives its water from the 
High Atlas, but most of its tributaries are unimportant and ephemeral 
streams which lose much of their water in canals and small irrigation 
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channels (saguias); the Nfis, however, which gives access to the 
Goundafa and Sous country, has a steep slope and abundant flow. 
In the Djebilet, barrages are thrown across the dry oueds to impound 
storm waters, which are led off to irrigate small fields. Due to the 
presence of impermeable beds below the surface there is an important 





Fic. 19. TYadla Plain at foot of the Middle Atlas: Boujad (midway between 
O. Zem and Kasba Tadla) in the foreground 
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Fic. 20. Tadla Plain: in foreground Beni Mellal with gardens and olive 
roves 

water-table reached by wells and subterranean galleries or khotteras 

(rhettaras). . 

The following notes may be added on the threefold means of 
irrigation in the Haouz, wells, khotteras or rhettaras, and canals or 
saguias : 

Wells are the easiest means of drawing on the subterranean water 
supplies. Their depth depends on distance from the Atlas, at the 
foot of which the alluvial deposits are naturally thickest. ‘Thus they 
are about 12 feet deep in the Djebilet, 25-40 feet near Marrakech, and 
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60-100 feet in the Zemrane and Sraghna country. To a depth of 
about 40 feet bucket and rope are used, and at greater depths more 
elaborate devices. Water so drawn is scarce and can only be used for 
domestic purposes or very profitable crops like fruit-trees, vegetables, 
and mint. 

Khotteras (rhettaras) not only collect the water but lead it to the 
fields where it is needed. At the point of origin three or four wells 
are sunk to strike the water-table, or more commonly oozing water 
in the alluvial deposits. Every 30 to 50 feet other wells are sunk to 
shallower depths according to the slope of the ground and they are 
joined by subterranean galleries, the water thus being led where 
required. These cleverly constructed systems are especially numerous 
in the vicinity of Marrakech, whilst south of the Djebilet there are 
only three or four.. They protect the water from evaporation and 
give a more or less regular yield throughout the year. On the other 
hand, they are costly to construct and to maintain. In winter the 
springs may flush them out and cause the roofs to collapse. Constant 
maintenance is essential, and sometimes new galleries have to be cut 
alongside those which have fallen in. They are the absolute property 
of the owner, i.e. he is not compelled to share the yield with other 
cultivators. Ownership and sharing of water sources are fruitful 
subjects of local litigation. 

Saguias are simple canals dug in the soil, without protection, 
taking off from a stream or river by means of a barrage. They are of 
varying length and supply secondary canals which flood the ground 
in spring (i.e. a modest type of basin irrigation as opposed to perennial 
irrigation). The setting up of saguias is helped by the slope of the 
rivers and the looseness of the soil, but some rivers are too entrenched 
within their banks for a barrage of native construction. This is so in 
the Oued Lakhdar and the Tensift (which serves to water the alluvial 
deposits of its main bed). The most useful watercourses for the 
purpose are the Tessaout, Rdat, Ourika, Reraia, and the Nfis. The 
first gives rise to the Sultanieh saguia, the last to four such channels. 
The saguias tend to impoverish the flooded ground by washing out 
humus. 

The rivers which enter the Haouz thus lose much water in 
crossing it. 

The climate of the plain is almost Saharan, dry, with wide range of 
temperature and night frost in winter. Strong winds raise clouds 
of dust. Cultivation depends on the possibility of irrigation, and 
at the foot of the mountains includes excellent fruit farms and 
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gardens. Cereals are raised farther out in the plains, and in an 
outermost zone in the Djebilet plain there is grazing land which owes 
some of its quality to the cover provided by the abundant juniper 
bushes. 


THE MIppLe ATLAS 
Geology : 


Three types of country, the ancient rocks, the limestone uplands, 
and the eruptive rocks, are included in the Middle Atlas. In the 





Fic. 21. Middle Atlas: Ouaowzert and the valley of O. Ouaoutzert 





west the ancient rocks are exposed on the Oulmes plateau, in the 
south and east the Jurassic limestones occupy almost the whole 
surface, the old rocks appearing only in deep valleys (see Fig. 21). 
Recent volcanic craters and lavas of remarkable freshness crown a 
wide area of the limestone uplands of the Beni Mguild and adjacent 
country. Soil is lacking on the higher slopes of the mountains, but is 
good in parts of the valleys, on which the scattered, restless popula- 
tion subsists. 


_ Relief and Drainage 

Much of the Middle Atlas is a plateau dissected by river gorges. 
Mountain chains appear in the south and east, the folds, alined 
north-east to south-west, being simple, parallel, and broad (see Fig. 
22). In the north is the prominent Bou Iblane chain, on the south 
side of which is a pass leading from the middle Moulouya to the 
Seghrina valley and thence to the Sebou. 
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The climate is severe. Rain and, from December to March, snow 
are abundant, snow covering the ground down to about 3,300 feet. 
A high percentage of the rain- and melt-water sinks into the fissured 
limestones. Vast supplies of water are thus available from springs and 
subterranean sources all round the mountains, as for example the 
water resources of Sefrou, Meknes, El Hajeb, as well as those within 


4 





Pic. 23. Western ee of Middle Atlas: mouth of a torrent opening 
on to the Tadla Plain (Foum el Anseur), and the village of Ait-Said (about 
8 miles ENE. of Beni Mellal 


the mountains, such as the springs of the Oum er Rbia and Ain 
Sebou. Barriers of volcanic rocks also hold up water, for example 
the lake Aguelmam Sidi Ali. In the Zad depression two lakes 
form the head of Oued Serrou, while others near by have no con- 
nexion with them. It is perhaps not surprising that the largest 
rivers of Morocco rise in the Middle Atlas, including the Oum er 
Rbia with the Oued el Abid and other important tributaries. The 
fissured limestones exercise an unusual control on the Oum er Rbia. 
High water and spring floods are followed by proportionally high 
summer levels owing to water being retained in the limestone during 
_ flood-time and passing into the streams as their levels fall in summer, 
_ the water so provided having also been protected from evaporation. 
The mountains are cleft by deep, gorges containing patches of 
valuable land (see Fig. 24); important forests, including cedar, should 
be noted (see Chapter IV). 

The Middle Atlas is the least known part of Morocco, and the 
last considerable area to be pacified. 
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The relief makes communication across this difficult country 


Laan and the following passes may be noted here. 
The Tarzeft route is the main motor-road from Meknes by 
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Fic. 25. Middle Atlas: Timhadit, in the Valley of the O. Guigou. (After 
Hardy and Ceéleérier) 


Azrou, Timhadit (see Fig. 25), and Midelt to the upper Moulouya 
and ‘Tafilelt: this is often blocked with snow and rendered use- 
less for five or six months of the year. 

2. The Fes—Enzil route by Recifa, also to the upper Moulouya and 
Tafilelt, contains some difficult stretches but is less encumbered 
with snow: it has played an important part in the history of the 
country and was used by the Sultan’s troops passing to and 
from south-east Morocco. 
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3. The transverse routes Khenifra-Itzer (the main direct route 
from Rabat and Casablanca to the upper Moulouya), and 
Ksiba—Arhbala, cross the mountains where they are narrow. 
An alternative but difficult route to Arhbala follows the Oued 
el Abid from Ouaouizert. It will be noted that Khenifra, a 
bridgehead of the Oum er Rbia, is at the crossing of the easy 
passage from western Morocco to the Moulouya and the great 
Fes—Marrakech highway. 

4. The route from the middle Moulouya to the Seghrina, thence 
to the Sebou and north-west Morocco, south of the Bou Iblane 
mountains, has already been noted above. 


THE HicH ATLAS 


These mountains form a barrier between Morocco and Sahara. 
The contrast between the two sides is very striking, the north sup- 
porting vegetation, the south bare and sunbaked. Snow lies in 
winter down to about 7,000 feet on the north side and to about 
10,000 feet on the south, where the summer is virtually that of a desert. 

The relief of these mountains is completely dominated by their 
_ geological constitution, and it is impossible, therefore, to divorce geo- 
logical terms from their description. As far as practicable, geological 
information is confined to statements in parentheses. 

Three structural lines affect the relief: north to south folds 
(Hercynean), fractures running east to west, and folds running east- 
north-east to west-south-west (Tertiary). Final movements elevated 
a great mountain barrier between the depressions of the Sous and 
Draa and the Haouz plain. 

Within Morocco the High Atlas falls into the following sectors: the 
zone between the Atlantic coast and the valley of the Asif Ait Moussa; 
the section between the Col des Bibaoun and the Col de ‘Telouet, i.e. 
the western Atlas proper including the central massif; the eastern 
sector between the cols of ‘Telouet and ‘Talrhemt. 

The Coastal Region marks the dying out of the High Atlas westward 
through the Haha country in regular steps, and the western end of the 
chain proper is sometimes considered to lie at the Col des Bibaoun in 
the valley of the Asif Ait Moussa. The plateaux (of Triassic and 
Jurassic rocks) are abrupt above the Sous, while to the north they are 
continued in the folded region of the Chiadma hills. The broadly 
folded country of the Ida ou Tanane dominates the Haouz—Sous 
passage of the ‘Tizi-n-Machou (on Perm—Trias rocks), followed by the 
Bigoudine track. The Djebel Lgouz (an anticline) continues the 
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Atlas axis for more than 50 miles to Agadir. Cliffs occupy much of 
the coast, with sand-dunes about Cap Rir. A coast route joins 
Mogador and Agadir. 

The Central Massif (see Plate XIV), so called, is that part of the 
mountains where the ancient rocks are laid bare to form the bold 
mountain range seen from Marrakech. The greatest peaks of the 
whole range occur in this zone, and among them valley-heads with 
precipitous slopes (cirques) and steep-sided valleys, with great masses 
of detritus, suggest that small glaciers and severe ice-conditions now 
unknown were once established in these mountains. 

An important valley or depression excavated in soft (Perm—Trias) 
beds separates the central massif from the southern foothills and 
forms a passage which runs from the head of the Sous valley ulti- 
mately to the depression of Telouet. It is arid, as are the monotonous 
semi-desert plateaux which lie on the south side. 

The western High Atlas gives rise to a number of streams: the 
steep slopes and the incidence of rainfall and snow-melt make them 
torrential, especially in April and May: in summer they are all 
but dry. On reaching the plains the water sinks into the limestones 
and becomes a subterranean source reached by the khotteras. The 
rivers on the north side are better supplied than those on the south 
and the Nfis (see Fig. 26), an important tributary of the Tensift, is 
characteristic of them. It is formed of two deeply entrenched rivers, 
the Asif-n-Ogdimt and the Asif-n-Oughbar. In the heart of the 
massif its valley broadens out to a width of about 2 miles for a 
distance of 5 miles, thus forming the basin of Tinmel, which is 
densely populated and cultivated. From the confluence of the 
Agoundis at ‘Tagadirt-n-Bour the Nfis is entrenched in its valley, 
then opens out. A final defile with vertical limestone walls hinders 
access to the plain. In spite of the obstacles the Nfis is an important 
route into the High Atlas, which is called the Goundafa pass and leads 
from Marrakech to Taroudant across the Tizi-n-Test mountain 
range (see Plate XII): the defiles are guarded by kasbas (castles) 
(Goundafa, ‘Tagadirt-n-Bour, Talaat-n-Yacoub, Taguentaft). 

The drainage of the south side of the western High Atlas is towards 
the Sous basin, but the run-off is small. The Tifnout valley, i.e. the 
upper Sous, is open and the relief subdued, offering a strong contrast 
; on narrow and steep-sided gorges and depressions of the north 

ank. 

The Eastern High Atlas may be taken to be separated from the 
western by the Ghat valley leading to the Glaoua country and the 
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transverse depression of ‘Telouet (a structural valley due to a syncline 
running north-east to south-west). ‘The northern and southern foot- 
hills of the mountains are here joined by an extensive outcrop of 
fairly soft strata (Perm—T'rias), dominated by peaks of massive red 
sandstone. ‘Towards the east the central mountains (the axial zone, 
worn down to the ancient schists) fall steadily towards the region of 
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the Ait Oundi while, on the north and south, limestone mountains 
(of Jurassic age) rise more than 10,000 feet (Dj. Tissili, Dj. Isserdane). 
The country is dominated by simply folded rock structures (broad 
open synclines and sharp anticlines). his region seems to be con- 
tinued in Djebel Ghat (13,425 ft.) and other peaks as far as Djebel 
Ayachi (12,306 ft.)—a distance of some 30 miles without a break 
from the gorges of the Ansegmir to Midelt—and overlooks the 
upper Moulouya. 

Beyond Djebel Ayachi the chain rapidly loses height, maintaining 
about 6,500 feet for some distance and resolving itself into the high 
plateaux and folds of the Saharan Atlas of Algeria. The farther they 
are traced to the east the more the mountains disintegrate into series 
of heights separated by plains. 

The drainage of the north flank of the eastern High Atlas goes to 
the Moulouya, e.g. Oueds Tounfit, Ansegmir: that of the south 
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flank goes by the Ziz and other streams (Fig. 27) to the Draa and the - 
great Saharan oueds. The streams run between the longitudinal . 
ridges and cross them by gorges (kheneg). ‘The hydrology is much 
the same as in the Middle Atlas and the sources are subterranean 
systems, as for example the Oued Sidi Hamza, a tributary of the Ziz, 
which starts in a cave. 

The western High Atlas is comparatively green like a peninsula of 





Fic. 27. View from Kerrando southwards (downstream) along the O. Zz 


Mediterranean vegetation in a steppe and desert: the eastern High 
Atlas is poorer, and the south flank almost bare. 

Cultivation is on terraces and on any available small patches 
irrigated by saguias, or channels, sometimes bringing water con- 
siderable distances. Water resources are not comparable with those 
of the Middle Atlas. There is some mineral wealth, notably silver- 
lead and molybdenum, which, despite difficulties of distance and 
transport, are exploited. 

The passes and valley are dominated, and the routes guarded, by 
the kasbas or castles of the great kaids, e.g. the Glaoui, Goundafi, 
Mtougi. Communications both within this difficult country and 
with the rest of Morocco and the Sahara are of the utmost importance 
to a central administration. | 


The following is a summary of the natural routes: 
Western plateaux. 


Coast route Mogador—Agadir. 
Bibaoun pass by Imi-n-Tanout and Bigoudine. 


These connect Marrakech with the Sous. 





PuaTE XII. Tiz7-n-Test 





Piate XIII. The High Atlas: The ‘Col de Tichka’ 





PLATE XIV. The High Atlas 





PLATE XV. In the Sous Valley: Taroudant 
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. Western High Atlas. 
Valley of the Nfis. 
Valley of the Ghat. 

The valleys of the Reraia and Ourika end in a cul-de-sac. 

The deep valley of the Nfis, or valley of the Goundafa, cut in 
soft Perm—Trias rocks, is vitally important, though difficult. It 
cuts across the mountains by Tizi-n-Test (about 6,600 ft.) and con- 
nects Marrakech and Taroudant. Not less important is the valley 
of the Ghat by the Telouet or Glaoua pass (8,000 ft.) between the 
great mountains of Inghemar and Bou Ourioul. The new French 
route passes to the west of this col by Tizi-n-Tichka: this route 
leads to Ouarzazat and the Draa (see Plate XIII). 


Eastern High Atlas. 

Valley of the Oued Ahansel and the sill of Izourar on the south flank 
of the Azourki. This route leads to the Dades valley. 

Valley of the Asif Melloul. This leads to the Todra district via the 
Azarar Fal. 

The Tounfit pass, west of Djebel. Ayachi, leads from Itzer and the 
upper Moulouya to the Gheris. 

The Talrhemt pass, farther east, leads from the Moulouya to the 
Ziz and Tafilelt. This pass, which is easy, marks the point where 
the mountain chain ends and east of which mountains no longer 
form an obstacle: by it the High Atlas can be crossed without 
difficulty, in contrast to the wild country of the Col de Telouet. 


THE Sous, Draa, AND DAOURA 


_ From some points of view the Sahara begins at the southern foot 
of the High Atlas, but the great height of the mountains in proximity 
to the Atlantic throws the margin of the true desert farther south than 
it is in Algeria. The Noun and Bani oases really form the marches of 
southern Morocco, marked by the Oued Noun (Oued Assaka), 
Goulimine, Icht, Akka, and Tissint. 


Geology 


The Sous basin is a depression hemmed in between the western 
plateaux and central massif of the High’ Atlas and the Hercynean 
complex of the Anti-Atlas. ‘The latter is a great elevated mass of the 
African plateau, its axis formed of schists and hard quartzites, with 
dolomitic limestones on the flanks: its crest runs about east-north- 
east to west-south-west and is continued eastward by Dyjebel Sagho. 
On the north flank of the Anti-Atlas a great mass of recent eruptive 
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rocks, the Siroua, joins Anti-Atlas to High Atlas, and separates the — 
Sous from the upper part of the Draa: on the south flank lies a long 
ridge of sandstone, Djebel Bani. ‘The Anti-Atlas sinks to the west 
towards the Tazeroualt and eastward merges into the Saharan 
plateaux. 


Relief and Drainage 

The country may be best considered in two parts, the Sous 
(including the Anti-Atlas), and the Sahara east of the Siroua (in- 
cluding the Draa and Daoura basins). 

The Sous Basin (see Plate XV) really implies not only the valley 
but the great mountains of the High Atlas and Anti-Atlas which 
surround it: it is wide open to the Atlantic but shut in by the Siroua 
at the eastern end. ‘The valley has been described as a miniature 
Egypt in that its climate is dry and that it is watered by a river 
entering it from mountains beyond it, but the Sous is a poor Nile. 
The river is composed of the ‘Tifnout and other streams bearing the 
drainage of part of the Atlas of Marrakech, and of tributaries coming 
from the Anti-Atlas. It has little water except in flood and is very 
irregular, since like all Saharan rivers it loses water as it gets farther 
from the mountains. In its upper and middle part, the Ras el Oued, 
water is most abundant; its lower course is almost dry in summer. In 
the valley generally there are three zones relatively rich in water: the 
banks of the oued, the dir at the foot of the Atlas, and the oases at the 
foot of the Anti-Atlas. ‘The sub-surface water collects in small pockets 
and ramifications, and does not form a water table such as that of the 

plain of Marrakech; it is reached by tunnels or khotteras. Gardens 
and. fruit trees are grouped round the villages, as in the Ras el Oued 
upstream of ‘Taroudant. On the whole the left bank is richer than the 
right. ‘There are large herds of cattle. 

Plains continue the Sous valley along the coast to the mouth of the 
Draa. ‘These include the mouths of the Oueds Massa and Noun which 
penetrate into the Anti-Atlas like gulfs, especially in the region of 
Tiznit and ‘Tazeroualt, around High. This is sheep and camel 
country, but cattle are also grazed over it. Famines occur from time 
to time. The region was not pacified till 1934, after the French 
occupation of Tindouf, and communications have since been 
_ improved by modern roads. Copper, manganese, cobalt, and gold 

are stated to have been found. 


It will be noted that the small Spanish enclave of Ifni lies on the 
coast north of Oued Noun. 
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_ The rugged mass of the Anti-Atlas on the south side of the Sous 
depression has a general altitude of about 5,000 feet, but in Djebel 
Kest rises to 7,795 feet: the Siroua reaches 10,000 feet, and for 
about three months after the snow has gone it has a thin vegetation. 

Djebel Bani, on the other hand, rises only about 750—1,000 feet 
above the adjacent Saharan plains and is only a mile or so wide at 
some points. Gorges (Rkeneg) have been cut in it and concentrate 








Fic. 28. Dj. Bani: Kheneg (Gorge) el Teurfa, with palm grove: about 
midway between Tatta and Agadir Tissint 


the drainage of the south side of the Anti-Atlas: irrigation is easy 
downstream of the gorges, and each of these foum corresponds with 
a palm grove—for example, Tissint, Tin Tazert (see Fig. 29), Akka, 
Tizgui el Haratine. There are a number of exceptionally large 
fortress-storehouses (agadir) in the district. 

The Sahara east of the Siroua and south of the High Atlas is a region 
in which desert conditions are accentuated. Huge stony plateaux, in 
which the rivers are deeply entrenched, form hammada dotted with 
isolated hills between the Draa and the Tafilelt. ‘The Draa Hammada, 
which is prolonged in the Hammada of the Guir, consists of hori- 
zontal strata on ancient rocks which are revealed in the oueds (con- 
tinental Neogene beds lying discordantly on the Devonian), Dry 
because of their permeability, the plateaux are reservoirs of water 
which is available at the margins. 

The old rocks exposed in the Anti-Atlas reappear in the jagged 
needles and crests of Djebel Sagho and form the Bou Gafer, one of the 
last centres of resistance of the Berbers, and Djebel Oulousir, They 
are continued eastward by the Ougnat, south of which are two 
(synclinal) depressions. On the west is the desert basin of the Maider, 
crossed by the Oued Regg, on the east is the Tafilelt depression 
through which passes the Oued Ziz, whilst between them a ridge 

A 4524 E 
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(anticlinal) runs north-west to south-east from the Ougnat towards 

Taouz. ae 
Rain is rare, and the Siroua robs the region of Atlantic humidity 

and precipitation: vegetation is virtually limited to the oueds, as is 








ease <= 


Fic. 29. Dj. Bani: northern escarpment at Foum Tissint. (Dj. Bem 
Taimgour) 


Tasentout O.\dermi Tikirt ElMellah Ait bou Mhiad 





Fic. 30. Southern flank of High Atlas. O. Idermt, tributary of the Dades 
(Draa) 


the population to the Draa, Ziz, and Guir. Conditions worsen with 
distance from the mountains along the oueds. Walnut, olive, and 
poplar mark the course of the oueds in their steep upper parts, and 
palms flank their lower slopes outside the mountains. Water flows 
far out into the desert plains only in times of flood, when the snow 
melts in the mountains. 

Only the valley of the Draa, called the Dades in the High Atlas, 
reaches the ocean. Mountain oases mark its course and that of its 
tributary the Oued Mgoun: it is joined by the Oued Idermi in the 
basin of Ouarzazat (see Fig. 30). It then supplies a number of good 
palm groves and breaks through Djebel Bani by the defile of Foum 
‘Takka, upstream of which is the important zawiyah and oasis of 
Tamgrout. The Draa then swings round to the west and the zone of 
spreading out—the Debaia—starts here. There are no more palm 
groves, but the river does not die out completely. It receives the 
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run-off from the south side of the Anti-Atlas, and nader or flood 
areas form in the main valley at the mouths of these tributaries: in 
such places the soil is fertile and attracts people from far and near 
after flood. 

East of the dividing line between the Draa and the Ziz, which is 
no more than a feeble undulation, the vegetation is still poorer. ‘The 
Todra, having crossed the last folds of the Atlas in a narrow gorge, is 
called the Ferkla and joins the Gheris, which penetrates much farther 
into the High Atlas. At Tafilelt the Gheris joins the Ziz, coming from 
Djebel Ayachi. In its middle course between Kerrando and Ksar es 
Souk, the Ziz flows in a narrow gorge or kheneg: then palm groves 
appear, those upstream, Mdarra, Reteb, and Tizimi, much richer 
than those of Tafilelt itself, where the supply of water is more 
precarious. The zone of spreading out of the Ziz, which it rarely 
reaches, is called the Daoura. 

The Guir, enlarged by the Haiber, drains the eastern High Atlas. 
It loses itself in the Bahariat and rarely reaches the Saoura. Bou 
Denib is now an important military and administrative centre. 

The kasbas, or castles, are a feature of these parts of Morocco: 
in the Dades basin alone there are said to be 3,000 of them scattered 
in the palm groves and within rifle shot of one another. 

~The cultivators of southern Morocco are clever hydraulic engineers. 
They have constructed khotteras and barrages, and have diverted the 
Ziz, the former course of which is represented by the Oued Amerboh. 

In the literature of the Sahara and of Morocco the resources and 
wealth of the oases have been much exaggerated, partly by inevitable 
contrast with the surrounding deserts, partly because most travellers 
pass through the country in winter and spring, and after exceptionally 
good rains: at such times these regions may blossom like a rose, but 
they soon wither. 

EASTERN Morocco 


The vast region which lies between the Middle Atlas, the High 
Atlas, and Algeria is, in structure, climate, and vegetation, a pro- 
longation of Algeria: it is a dry and poor steppe falling into three 
parts: the valley of the Moulouya, the Saharan Atlas and the Dahra, 
and the Tell. 


Geology 

It should be noted that eastern Morocco and parts of western 
Algeria together form the so-called Oran Meseta, which in some 
respects is similar to the Moroccan Meseta lying west of the Middle 
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Atlas. It has been claimed that the eastern plateaux of Morocco—the 
prolongation of the Algerian High Plateaux—differ from the Middle 
Atlas only in altitude and relief, their structure being substantially 
the same. The geological constitution of the region can be sufh- 
ciently explained in the following description of its relief. 


Relief and Water 


On the whole relief is subdued and water scarce. 
The Valley of the Moulouya falls into fairly distinct sections. In 





Fic. 31. Moulouya Valley: on left Middle Atlas (Di Oulad Alt); 1n centre 
the river and oasis of Missour; on right the Rekkam plateau 


its upper course the river divides the High from the Middle Atlas 
The plain is of fine alluvial deposits resting on granite and ancient 
rocks which are seen in the river-bed, notably at Assaka-n-Tbair 
The Tounfit and Ansegmir on the right bank are fed by the snows 
of the High Atlas. ; 

The middle course of the river is a uniform plain between the 
Middle Atlas and the Rekkam plateau of Jurassic limestone (se 
Fig. 31), and drops gently from south to north from about 3,30¢ 
to 2,700 feet. Downstream of Ksabi it is clear of the High Atlas, anc 
important tributaries come in from the Middle Atlas on the left 
The people have barred oueds at their exit from the mountains anc 
constructed saguias for irrigation of the adjacent plain, and village: 
are placed here rather than on the main river. There is, therefore 
a dir along the east side of the Middle Atlas as along the west. Ksou 
(walled strongholds) occur on the Moulouya, generally where tribu: 
taries open out, e.g. Ksabi, Missour, Outat el Hadj, of which the firs 
commands the passage of the Moulouya on the Fes—Tafilelt route. 

There is little rain, and violent winds blow down the funnel 
shaped valleys from the mountains. The district is very like th 
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Sahara, with rich vegetation nowhere except round the inhabited 
spots (but no date palms). 

_ At the lower end of the plain, at Bou Yakoubat near Mahiridja, 
the Moulouya enters a gorge, crossing the zone where the Middle 
Atlas joins the Gada de Debdou, a hilly upland marking a prolongation 
of folding towards the Tell of Algeria. After a short space it opens out 
into the broad plain of Guercif. A barrage has been planned to 
irrigate this plain, but the water, the climate, and conditions generally 
are unsuitable. The plain contracts at Gueltat el Atrous and the 
slope of the river becomes gentle and the course meanders. 

The discharge of the Moulouya is very irregular: in floods 1,000 

cubic metres per second, in summer 1 cubic metre are reported. 
_ The Saharan Atlas and Ed Dakra constitute the south-eastern 
corner of Morocco. The Ed Dahra plateaux lie between 4,000 and 
4,700 feet, reaching 5,436 feet in Djebel Tendrara. Mainly hori- 
zontal Mesozoic and Tertiary beds lie on a platform of ancient rocks. 
Djebel ‘Tendrara is a long dome-shaped undulation running north- 
east to south-west. The Ed Dahra as a whole is a miserable steppe, 
broken here and there by gour, isolated flat-topped hills, with alfa 
grass, and tamarisk in the valleys. It is hot in summer and snow 
is not rare in winter; rain is scarce and the general appearance 
is of a desert with salt-pans, salt marsh, and chotts: drainage is 
rudimentary. 

The High Atlas beyond Tizi-n-Talremt consists only of open folds, 
domes rising to heights between 5,000 and 6,000 feet and depressions 
falling to about 4,000 feet above sea-level. There are two parts, an 
eastern and a western separated by the plain of ‘Tamlelt, 30 miles 
wide from north to south and 50 from east to west. This is a flat 
area of worn-down Palaeozoic rocks covered with recent lake and 
subaerial deposits. The lake has disappeared, but an ephemeral 
sheet of water sometimes forms in winter. ‘The plain almost com- 
pletely interrupts the continuity of the Saharan Atlas, but on the 
north a small range, Bou Arfa, marks an anticlinal fold which passes 
north-eastward into Algeria. 

South-east of Tendrara, near the Algerian frontier, is the Chott 
Tigri, a basin enclosed by cliffs which correspond with fractures up 
which lavas flowed to reach the surface at Garet Zerga. 

East of the Tamlelt plain the Saharan Atlas reappears and rises to 
Djebel Grouz, a limestone wall which runs east and west for 50 
miles, to be followed by another ridge, Djebel Maiz. ‘The ridges are 
interrupted by the valley of the Zousfana; and beyond lies less 
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desolate country. The ancient rocks crop out at Bechar and Mazarif, 
the two limbs of an arch between which is the valley of the Zousfana. 

Part of the drainage of eastern Morocco follows the general slope 
of the plateau northward, and the erosion of the Oued Za has drained 
the lake that occupied the Berguent country: other closed basins such 
as the Chott Gharbi have survived. In the south the oueds go to the 
Guir and Haiber, or to the Zousfana. 

At the place where the Zousfana leaves the mountains lies Figuig. 
It is the most important centre of a wide district, situated at the head 
of the ‘route des palmiers’ which leads to ‘Touat. The great palm 





Fic. 32. Oued Za: view upstream to mountains about Io miles SE. of 
Taourirt 


groves of Figuig flourish on a plain of old alluvium, the basin being 
enclosed on the north by Djebel Grouzand on the south by small hills. 
The oasis is supplied with water not by the Zousfana but by warm 
artesian springs rising along a fault. ‘These have deposited enormous 
masses of travertine, which form the Djorf terrace and all the ksour 
except Zenaga lie upon it. Figuig is a border town between Morocco 
and Algeria: the coal-mines of Kenadsa are in the latter. 

Most of the country described above is used for sheep, goat, and 
camel raising. 

At the northern margin of these high plateaux the proximity 
of the Tell Atlas folds has led to faults and a step-like structure: 
erosion has laid bare Palaeozoic and Mesozoic rocks, for example the 
Debdou and other uplands, which join the Middle Atlas to the 
mountains south of Tlemcen in western Algeria (see Fig. 33). 
The town of Debdou, like El Hajeb and Taza, is on a terrace OF 
travertine near the Gada, a hill of that name, which dominates the 
Tafrata plain to the north: it is well situated in a sheltered and: 
attractive valley which leads from the plateau (see Fig. 33). The 
great spring of Berguent is the origin of the Oued Hai, which is: 
joined by the drainage channels of the southern plateau near that! 
town. 


The Tell of Eastern Morocco is essentially a part of the Tell Atl 
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of Algeria. The 'Taza Gap is continued by the Guercif, Taourirt, El 
Aioun, and Oudjda plains, but the contrast between these plains, 
which are mostly pebbly, poorly watered, and infertile, and those of 
the Atlantic slopes is very striking. The plain of Tafrata is a steppe 
offering pasture land in winter and spring. Volcanic soils east of 
Oudjda in the Angad district are more fertile. Drainage goes eastward 
by the Oued Isly, and westward by the Oueds Ksab and Za, which 
ultimately join the Moulouya. Plentiful water in the Za allows of 





Fic. 33. Debdou and O. Debdou. The shaded slopes of the mountains are 


tree-covered 


good cultivation below Taourirt. The great spring of Sidi Yahia 
at Oudjda waters olive plantations. 

Several coastal uplands join the Garet and the Middle Atlas to the 
Algerian Tell of Trara. On the right bank of the Moulouya the 
dominant feature is the Beni Snassene highland, 5,433 feet, which 
consists of schists and strongly folded dolomite limestone exposed in 
a massif running north-north-east to south-south-west. This is a 
‘populous area, containing about 40,000 Berbers possessing orchards 
and vegetable gardens who, in common with their Rif neighbours, 
hire themselves out as labourers in Algeria. | 
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CHAPTER III 
THE COAST AND COASTAL ZONE 


INTRODUCTION 


| ope material contained in this chapter has been gathered from a 
variety of handbooks, guide books, scientific articles, and other 
publications, not readily available and therefore not quoted. 

For the coast the following charts were used: 142, 714, 1228, 1238, 

2437, 2717, 3578, with the appropriate Pilots. 
For the inland topography, G.S.G.S. maps published up to July 
1941, at the scales of 1:200,000, amplified, where these did not exist, 
by French originals at the same scale published at earlier dates, and 
G.5S.G.S. maps at 1:1,000,000, were consulted. 

Alternative forms of place-names are given in brackets after the 
first principal reference to the place. A number of ‘cart tracks’ (Fr. 
__ pistes carrosables) are alluded to in the text and shown on the accom- 
panying diagrams. ‘hese are native tracks, often mountainous, here 
and there regraded and realined, and very occasionally metalled. 
Generally they are but dirt tracks passable by car in the dry weather, 
impassable in the wet. No carts actually exist. 


I, STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR Coast (see Fig. 34) 


Cape Spartel to International Zone—Spanish Zone Frontier 


Cape Spartel is a conical-shaped rocky mass, backed by a steep- 
sided ridge nearly 1,000 ft. high which has a flat top, and on which 
is a lighthouse. Near the shore are the Caves of Hercules, where 
for centuries milling-stones have been cut from the solid gritty rock, 
while } mile offshore to the west at the north end of a reef are black 
pinnacle rocks above water, and sometimes races produced by the 
‘strong currents. E. of Cape Spartel the coast is uninterrupted steep 
sandstone cliffs fringed with black rocks above water as far as Jews’ 
Point (Punta de los Judios), distant some 4 miles. It is backed by the 
5 miles long hilly ridge known as Djebel es Slokia and Djebel Kebir 
(Quebir) or La Montagne, over 1,000 ft., the highest in the Inter- 
national Zone. About 4 mile ESE. of Jews’ Point is a small bay, Jews’ 
- harbour (Cala de los Judios), the only one between Cape Spartel 
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and ‘Tangier Bay. Into it empties the rivulet Jews’ River (Oued el 
‘Yhoud) after flowing through a narrow valley between Djebel Kebir 
and the Marshan plateau, which, although steep-sided, has good 
access to the Arzila—Tangier road at about 3 mile from the shore. 
Nearly 350 ft. high, the Marshan plateau, lying immediately W. of 
Tangier, is partially covered with villas and their gardens, and is 
bounded by cliffs with a rocky foreshore as far as the breakwater of 
Tangier harbour. A new metalled road, at about a mile from and 
parallel to the coast, runs from the lighthouse at Cape Spartel to 
join the main Arzila—Tangier road about 1 mile from the outskirts 
of ‘Tangier. 

The town of Tangier (see Plate XVI), with 60,000 inhabitants 

_ (40,000 native Moslems), climbs up the slope of Tangier point, the W. 

side of ‘Tangier Bay. ‘The old town, with very narrow streets and 
enclosed by a wall, stands on the E. slope of the Marshan plateau, 
while the modern town is situated mainly to the S. and SE. and is 
developed partly along the NW. shore of Tangier Bay. ‘The port has 
a small inner harbour for vessels of shallow draught and a long break- 
water, with a lighthouse, alongside which isa minimum depth of 30 ft., 
while there is excellent anchorage in the bay for vessels of any size. 
‘Two important roads and one railway lead S. from ‘Tangier. A 
first-class road leads via Arzila to Larache distant 62 miles, and 
thence via El Ksar el Kebir (Alcazarquivir) to the main road system 
of the French Zone. Another first-class road leads via a low pass at 
El Fondak, to Tetouan distant 37 miles, and thence either N. to 
Ceuta or S. to Chechaouene and the main road system of the central 
and E. parts of the Spanish Zone. The Tangier—Fes single-track 
railway, of standard British and French gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) runs via 
Arzila to El Ksar el Kebir (with a branch NW. therefrom to Larache), 
and thence S. to the main railway system of the French Zone. Six 
cables land at Tangier. Three, Spanish, connect to Ceuta, Cadiz, 
and Algeciras; one, British, connects to Gibraltar; the remaining 
two, French, connect to Cadiz and Oran. 

Tangier Bay, between Tangier Point and Cape Malabata (Ras el 
Mnar), 34 miles NE., has a fine sweep of clean sand beach, with good 
depths 4 mile offshore. Cape Malabata, a bold headland ending in 
cliffs fringed by rocks and reaching 776 ft., is the site of a lighthouse. 
At about 13 miles SE. of Tangier Point is an isolated conical hill, 
327 ft. high, the Sharf (or Mount Direction), with a conspicuous 
minaret and a lighthouse whence a splendid view of Tangier Bay is 


obtained (see Fig. 35). About 1 mile ENE. is Old Tangier (‘Tanja 
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el Bali), a small cluster of ruins and native dwellings, with a few 
-salt-pans near by, and above which rises a tower forming a useful 
mark for entering Tangier harbour. Near Tangier there is direct 
access to both main road and railway, but the E. half of the bay is 
separated from ‘Tangier by a small river, the Galeras (O. el Halk, 
O. el Morora), flowing into the bay near Old Tangier and joined near 
the sea by another small river, Oued el Melaleh. 

Close to Malabata Point sandy coves alternating with rocky head- 
lands provide good landing-places with deep water protected from 
all except W. winds, and inland, on top of the scrubby hill-country 
of Djebel Sfisifa, a small road leads to Tangier. The International 
Zone of ‘l'angier ends about 24 miles NE. of Malabata Point, beyond 
_ the bay known as Basse des Almirantes. 


International Zone—Spanish Zone Frontier to Ceuta 


From Malabata Point to Al Boasa Point (Ras el bou Azza), 3} 
miles NE., the coast is steep and, 2 miles inland, a height of over 
goo ft. is attained. About 1 mile W. of Al Boasa Point and E. of 
Altares Point there is a bay with several small sandy beaches, but the 
coast is bordered by a bank with several rocky heads which make 
approach difficult. About 1? miles SE. of Al Boasa Point is Cala 
Grande, a cove with a sandy beach, and about 4 mile offshore tem- 
porary anchorage for small craft. The river El Lian (O. el Liaane, 
©. el Hhadad) empties at the eastern end after flowing through a 
well-defined valley. From Cala Grande to Punta del Alcazar 5 miles 
ENE. there are some sandy beaches, but, backed by high land, they are 
unsuitable as landing-places. Punta del Alcazar is fringed with rocks, 
but on its E. side is a bay with a beach, into which empties the river 
El Kazar, flowing through a valley 4 mile wide and 1 mile long after 
leaving the hills. A weekly Sunday market is held on the right bank 
near the river mouth, and from the small village of Afersigoua, 
about 14 miles from the shore on the left bank, a cart track leads 5. to 
join the partly unmetalled road from Ceuta to the Tangier-Tetouan 
road. East of the river mouth to Punta Kaluli 34 miles NE. (see 
Fig. 36) are sandy beaches, but interspersed with rocks and backed 
by cliffs which fringe high ground rising to 1,200 ft. 14 miles inland, 
and entirely without any suitable egress inland. Between Punta 
Kaluli (Sainar Point) and Punta Cires (Ciris Point), 1? miles NE., 
is the Ensefiada del Sainar (Mel River Bay), a small bay with a sandy 
beach in its SE. part. The Er Remel (El Anazar) River empties here 
after winding through a deep valley, with ground over 1,100 ft. high 
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on both sides, while from Punta Cires the land rises steeply S. to 
a remarkable hill 740 ft. high, with, 3} miles S. of this, a round 
summit over 1,500 ft. high which is visible nearly all over the Straits 
of Gibraltar. East of Punta Cires is Ciris Bay, with a sandy beach 
but without egress inland, and the coast continues bold to Punta 
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Lanchones 1 mile farther E. Beyond Punta Lanchones and Cruces 
Point to the E. of it is Almansa Bay with one of the best small- 
craft anchorages on this part of the coast. There is also a small 
sandy beach across which the Marsa River empties after flowing 
through a narrow valley, at the end of which, at some 3 miles to 
the S., and via the village of El Bioutz, the unmetalled road from 
Ceuta to the T’etouan—Tangier road can be reached 6 miles WSW. 
of Ceuta. 

From Almansa Bay and Punta Almansa, which defines it on the E., 
the limestone coast continues bold and rugged to Punta Leona, 23 
miles distant, and rises steeply inland in a series of inaccessible cliffs 
and many peaks to Sidi Musa, on Djebel el Fahies (Sierra Bullones, 
Djebel Musa, Apes Hill) at nearly 2,750 ft. The rocky Peregil island 
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(Ile Perekhil) lies offshore. East of Punta Leona is Benzus Bay 
(Ensenada de Benzus) with anchorage, but bounded W. by inacces- 
sible cliffs and E. by high land, and without egress inland. ‘The coast 
continues high and steep to Punta Blanca (Pointe Blanche), of dark 
reddish colour in spite of its name, 13 miles E. of Benzus Bay, and 
remains similar in character as far as Punta Bermeyja, 1 mile farther on, 
the W. extremity of Ceuta Bay. From Punta Bermeja to Punta 
Benitez, about 14 miles SE., are sandy beaches interspersed with 
rocks above and below water. Just S. of Punta Benitez is Renegado 
mountain, 1,000 ft. high, which, descending gradually E., narrows 
until it becomes the tongue of low land, little more than 200 yards 
across, which joins the Almina peninsula to the mainland. ‘The 
_ Almina peninsula, composed of seven small hills, ascends gradually 
to El Hacho (Mt. Acho), the largest and highest, which attains 
669 ft. and is crowned by a conspicuous fort. ‘The seaward sides of 
the peninsula are very steep and in most places cliffy, but Punta de 
Santa Catalina, its N. extremity, is comparatively low. Within 300 
yards are some islets but no passage between them and the peninsula. 
_ Almina Point (Pointe Almina), at its E. extremity, is miarked by a 
lighthouse. 

The town of Ceuta, politically part of Spain and a garrison town 
with 50,000 inhabitants (almost entirely Spanish), is built mainly on 
the low cliff-faced narrow isthmus which joins the Almina peninsula 
to the mainland. It possesses the largest and safest harbour on the 
N. Moroccan coast, affording on the N. side of the peninsula shelter 
for vessels of all sizes, and is the principal port of Spanish Morocco. 
A first-class road leads from Ceuta to Tetouan, distant 27 miles, 
whence Tangier can be reached after a further 37 miles. It is level 
except near Ceuta, where it is hilly, but is very vulnerable from the 
sea for most of its length. There is also an unmetalled road NW. to 
Punta Blanca, thence S. for some 3 miles, and then E. to Ceuta, which 
serves some of the inland forts. ‘Two and a half miles along the 
Tetouan road a second-class road, partly unmetalled, branches off 
_ to reach the Tetouan—Tangier road 5 miles W. of ‘Tetouan; while a 
further road about 37 miles long, mainly for military purposes, is 
under construction from the Ceuta end along the Straits of Gibraltar 
coast to Tangier. A single-track, metre-gauge railway runs 25 miles 
S. to Tetouan, and also a further 10 miles S. along the valley of the 
Oued Hajera, but does not now connect with any other town. Seven 
’ cables land at Ceuta, two from Algeciras, and one each from ‘Tangier, 
Malaga, Rio Martin (for Tetouan), Penion de Velez de la Gomera, 
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and Alhucemas. From Punta Almina cliffs extend 1 mile SW. to — 


the cove Ensefiada de Sachal, with at its head a small fort near a 
large barracks. One and three-quarter miles WSW. is the bay En- 
sefiada de la Almadraba, with a shallow bank fringing its shore but 
with anchorage obtainable about } mile offshore. ‘Three of the above- 
mentioned submarine cables run into this bay. 


II. MEDITERRANEAN COAST 


Ceuta to Cape Mazari (see Fig. 34) 


From Punta de Piedras Gordas, on the W. side of Almadraba Bay, 
the coast trends S. for 12 miles to Cape Negro. It is backed by a 
chain of rugged limestone summits alined parallel to the coast at a 
distance of about 6 miles, highest point over 2,700 ft., and known 
collectively as Djebel Haouz (Little Atlas mountains). It is the S. 
continuation of Djebel el Fahies. East of the limestone ridge the 
country is of lower altitude, but still high and rugged, and is formed 
of ancient crystalline rocks. A prominent cliff-faced spur of this 
forms the promontory, nearly 1,100 ft. high in Mount Taifor, the 
termination of which is known as Cape Negro (Ras Tarf). Punta del 
Canto is a low rocky point about 14 miles SSW. of Punta de Piedras 
Gordas, with a bay to the N. in which is a wooden landing-place, 
and a bay to the S. with a small settlement and factory on its 
shore. ‘The remainder of the coast to the Cape Negro promontory, 
with the exception of the rocky Punta Restinga (Tunny Point), is 
low and sandy, with long stretches of sandy beach which have direct 
access to the main Ceuta~Tetouan road and railway which are at 
only a few yards from the shore. Inland of the road there is bogland 
N. of Restinga, and a large lagoon at the mouth of Oued Smir, N. of 
the Cape Negro promontory, but between beach and bog or lagoon 
there is firm ground 100-300 yards wide. There are numerous rocks 


in places, but there are possibilities for landing, while open anchorage: 


is obtainable anywhere along this coast and sheltered anchorage W. 
of Cape Negro near the village of Rincon de Medik. 

Tetouan Bay (Mazari Bay) is an almost rectilinear recess in the 
coast between Cape Negro and Cape Mazari, 10 miles SSE. Its 
shore is a low beach fringed with shéal water to about } mile, backed 
by sandhills and exposed to E. winds, but landings might be effected 
in one of the small rocky coves just W. of Cape Negro. The river 
Martin empties about 4 miles S. of Cape Negro, and near its mouth 
on the N. side is the small settlement of Rio Martin (Fuerte Martin), 
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in which is a conspicuous windmill. Another small river flows into 
the bay between Rio Martin and Cape Negro, and the road from 
Ceuta to ‘Tetouan runs at the foot of the hills about 3 miles inland and 
beyond the marshes. The River Martin has a shifting sandbank at its 
mouth, and can only be ascended by small boats for 24 miles. South 
of this river there are smaller lagoons and marshland, but afterwards 
firmer ground with shingle beach. Cape Mazari, about 4 miles SSE. 
of the Martin mouth, rises rapidly to over 300 ft. and, faced with red 
and grey cliffs, is surmounted by a conspicuous white tower. On its 
W. side is a small, shallow cove sheltered by the cape, and 2 miles W. 
is a good beach with excellent access to the road and track from 
‘Tetouan to Oued Laou, and open firm land to Tetouan. 

Rio Martin, marked by a light, is the nearest port to Tetouan, 6 
miles distant by road. Formerly of some importance for Tetouan 
trade, it is now eclipsed by Ceuta. It is moribund as a port and, with 
2,200 inhabitants (goo Spaniards), is mainly a bathing-place for the 
Tetouan population. Because of silting the high-tide entrance depth 
is now only 2-4 ft. in summer and 6-8 ft. in winter, although inside 
the bar the river has up to 24 ft. of water for 2 miles and is 40 yards 
broad, though winding and with a strong current in winter (Dec.— 
Mar.). Ships now anchor outside the bar in 14 fathoms, unloading 
being done by shallow barges at high water only. Goods are landed 
at a small quay without lifting appliances. ‘The 60-mm. railway has 
now been scrapped, but there is an excellent motor road along the 
left bank of the river to ‘Tetouan, passing just S. of the Tetouan aero- 
drome at 3 miles from the sea. ‘Three submarine cables are landed at 
Rio Martin, one each to Oued Laou, Melilla, and Ceuta. 

The important town of Tetouan, visible from the sea, is built on a 
low terrace at 1 mile N. of the river on its left bank at 6 miles from 
the coast and at the E. exit from the first important break, S. of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, in the lofty lmestone chain which includes Djebel 
Haouz. Its population numbers 49,500 (13,000 Spaniards). An 
important garrison and administrative town, it is the residence of 
the Spanish High Commissioner and of the Khalifa, the principal 
Moorish official in Spanish Morocco. The civil and military aero- 
drome is 3 miles NE. of the town between the roads to Ceuta and 
Rio Martin. An electric power station 1 mile W. of the town on the 
road to Tangier supplies ‘Tangier, Ceuta, and Larache as well as 
Tetouan. Tetouan is connected to Ceuta by a single-track metre- 
gauge railway 25 miles long, with steep gradients in parts. It has 
also four first-class road connexions: the road from Tetouan to Ceuta, 
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27 miles long, has an excellent surface, but, like the railway, is vulner- 
able from the sea everywhere N. of the Cape Negro promontory; the 
first-class road to Rio Martin has already been mentioned; the re- 
maining two roads bifurcate at 3 miles W. of ‘Tetouan. One goes due 
W.., over a low pass at El Fondak, and then either (a) NW. to Tangier, 
37 miles from Tetouan, or (5), after a further bifurcation, to Larache, 
68 miles from Tetouan. The Tangier road has an excellent surface 
and no difficult gradients, but the Larache road is bad, although in 
course of improvement. The other, the main road to E. Spanish 
Morocco, makes Alhucemas in 174 miles and Melilla in 298 miles, 
going SSE. from the point of bifurcation to beyond Chechaouene, to 
which it is connected by a short branch. 

This first-class road as far as Alhucemas is wide with easy curves 
and gradients in spite of a climb to 6,000 ft., but between December 
and April much of it is snow-bound, although only rarely closed for 
periods of more than 48 hours. Beyond Alhucemas it is far inferior, 
with steep gradients, sharp bends, narrow and very bad surface for 
part of the distance. A military road to Oued Laou, hilly in parts and 
with sharp bends, passes S. of the River Martin and thence along the 
coast, where it is vulnerable from the sea. There are also the in- 
different alternative Ceuta road already mentioned, which branches 
N. from the Tangier road 5 miles W. of Tetouan, and a number of 
small roads mainly of local and military importance. 


Cape Mazari to Punta de Pescadores (see Fig. 34) 


From Cape Mazari to Cap Akaili (Ras Mencad, Punta de Adelau) 
the coast trends ESE. and consists of two coves at the mouths of short 
narrow valleys at right angles to the coast, with, between two head- 
lands, the rugged ends of resistant rock ridges. Between Cape 
Mazari and Cap Timousourga (Punta de la Caverna) is Cala de 
Mazari, opening to the fertile valley of the Oued Emsa, with a mule- 
track leading inland, and between Cap Timousourga and Cap Akaili 
is a smaller cove and less extensive valley. 

Between Cap Akaili and Cap Menkal (Point Omara), 5 miles SE., 
the coast is backed by very mountainous country attaining 1,000- 
1,500 ft. within 1 mile of the coast, and over 3,000 ft. 4 miles inland. 
Inland of this coast the country is very difficult with nothing but 
mule-tracks until the main limestone ridge is passed. Immediately 
W. of this ridge, however, the main road from Tetouan to Chechaouene. 
is found following a well-defined succession of three valleys: Oued 
Hajera, the important right-bank headstream of the Rio Martin;, 
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Oued Nagla, right-bank tributary of the Oued Hajera; and Oued 
Haba, a left-bank headstream of the Oued Laou. 

The Oued Laou (River Omare) empties through a valley with a 
general alinement SSW—NNE. from 5 miles NW. of Chechaouene. 
Much of it is a deeply incised narrow gorge, but for the last 6 miles it 
is 13-3 miles wide and the river flows across a plain which, although 
small, is the largest in the whole of the coast zone between the lower 
Martin valley and Alhucemas Bay. The mouth of the river, 24 miles 
SE. of Point Omara, and in the middle of a white sandy beach, has a 
bar which prevents entry, but open anchorage is obtainable close in- 
shore S. of Point Omara. On the N. bank there is a large village from 
which a mule track through difficult country leads SW. along the Laou 
valley to join, after a last 8 miles of cart-track, the main road from 
Tetouan to Chechaouene at 5 miles NW. of Chechaouene. Three 
miles from the coast along this track a weekly tribal market is held on 
‘Saturdays. As already mentioned, there is also a coastal military road 
or improved track connecting the lower Oued Laou valley to Tetouan. 
Submarine cables from Rio Martin and Puerto Capaz are landed near 
the mouth of the Oued Laou. 

One mile S. of the Oued Laou mouth, high cliff coast of ancient 
resistant rock again begins, heights of over 1,300 ft. being attained in 
less than 1 mile of the shore. It is gashed perpendicularly to the coast 
by the deep and narrow gorge of the Akherous River, near the mouth 
of which, on its right bank, a tribal market is held on Wednesdays. 
About 3 miles to the E. of this river mouth, and 54 miles SE. of Cap 
Menkal, is Pointe Targa (Point Cotelle, Ras el Targa), a prominent 
headland with shoal water in the vicinity which should be avoided. 
Immediately S. of Pointe Targa is the deeply gashed valley of the 
Oued Targa, with the large village of Ustrak on the N. valley side near 
its mouth, and Ustrak Bay, the small cove abreast the village, which, 
however, affords no shelter. For 3 miles SE. of Ustrak Bay to Ras 
Tiguisas there are again lofty cliffs which climb to 1,000 ft. within 
4 mile of the shore, while beyond Ras Tiguisas to Ali Point, 24 miles 
SSE., there is a slight indentation at the Oued el Had mouth (Rio de 
los Alamos) known as Ensefiada de los Alamos. It has a sandy beach, 
and 1 mile offshore there is open anchorage during fine weather. For 
its final 3 miles the valley floor widens to a low plain 2-3 miles wide, 
which is well populated, with the village of Fragaza (Ifargane) S. of 
the river. Near the head of the plain a tribal market is held on ‘Tues- 
days, and a mule track leads inland through difficult country to link 
eventually with the main road to Chechaouene. 
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From Ali Point the coast trends ESE. for 4 miles to Ras Ifniuen 
(Point Jagerschmidt) and, increasing rapidly in height, consists of 
almost inaccessible cliffs rising steeply from the sea, but with short 
stretches of beach here and there. Ras Ifniuen is a dark, rounded pro- 
jection of rock, about 4 miles SW. of which elevations of over 4,300 
ft. are attained. South-east of this headland the coast continues high 
and cliff-faced with rocky foreshore for about 10 miles to Ensenada de 
Pescadores, being broken noticeably, however, at M’ter cove, 4 miles 
SE. of Ras Ifniuen, where the Oued M’ter empties from its narrow 
gash of a valley. The cove has a small beach, and a mule-track follows 
the valley inland. 

Ensefiada de Pescadores is on the W. side of Punta de Pescadores 
(Pointe des Pécheurs), the principal headland between Tetouan Bay 
and Alhucemas Bay, and 6 miles SE. of M’ter cove. It is the place of 
exit for the Ouringa (Varenga) river, which flows through a savage, 
narrow valley with walls over 2,100 ft. high within less than 2 miles 
of the shore on its left bank, and over 3,200 ft. high within less than 
4 miles from the shore on its right bank. Punta de Pescadores 1s 
rugged and salient, with a rocky islet offshore, but on its N. side a 
small circular cove with a narrow entrance is available to boats, except 
in bad weather. On its W. side there is a small European settlement, 
Puerto Capaz, with an electricity-generating station and a harbour 
mole. Anchorage sheltered from winds between SE. and WSW. can 
be obtained in Ensenada de Pescadores, although fresh breezes send 
in a heavy swell. From Puerto Capaz a cart-track climbs to nearly 
1,800 ft. within 4 miles of the coast, whence it makes its way in a SE. 
direction many hundreds of feet above the right bank of the Ouringa 
River, to join the main Tetouan—Alhucemas road at a point about 
12 miles W. of Targuist. 

In the vast area between the valleys of the Rio Martin and Ouringa 
there are no roads leading from the coast inland: communication 
is entirely along bridle-paths. Most of the valleys are transverse 
to the coast and are followed by a mule track for a few miles from the 
shore, but only as a means of climbing therefrom to the lofty interior, 
where, once reached, lines of movement tend to be along the ridge 
tops rather than along the valley floors. Moreover, it is not until one 
has reached, at a distance of some 20 miles from the Mediterranean 
shore, the main water-parting between the rivers emptying into the 
Mediterranean Sea and those emptying into the River Ouergha, the 
main collector of most of the drainage of the S. slope of the Ghomara- 
Rif mountains, that a relatively easy line of movement, roughly parallel 
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to the Mediterranean coast, is found. It is this water-parting that has 
been used for the main road between Tetouan and Alhucemas, once 
it has left the succession of valleys, already mentioned, which carry it 
to Bab ‘T'aza, about 10 miles as the crow flies SSE. of Chechaouene. 
Thence the road follows the main water-parting almost all the way to 
Targuist, 85 miles distant, and this explains the continuous loftiness 
of this spectacular road, much of which from Bab Taza to Targuist is 
above 4,000 ft., with parts above 5,000 ft. The road follows a narrow 
continuous ridge which everywhere dominates high ridges and inter- 
vening valleys which are seen to break off at right angles both to 
N. and S. 


Punta de Pescadores to Cap Quilates (see Fig. 37) 


On the E. side of Punta de Pescadores is a sandy beach whence 
cliffs, gradually decreasing in height, extend ESE. for 24 miles to the 
low W. entrance point of Ensefiada de Rocas Negras (Black Rocks 
Bay), a small bay with a beach littered on its E. part with black rocks. 
From the head of the bay along a well-populated but narrow valley a 
mule track leads S. to the road from Puerto Capaz. ‘Trending ESE. 
there is cliff coast for 4 miles to Ensefiada de Traidores (‘Traitor’s 
Bay); it is almost straight, of regular height, and climbs to nearly 
2,000 ft. 2 miles inland. The bay, entered between a cliffed point on 
the W., surmounted by a hill nearly 1,000 ft. high, and a spur of the 
1,700 ft. Djebel Sahara to the E., leads to the well-settled narrow 
valley of the Oued Frauco, which has a mule-track leading due S. for 
the whole 8 miles of its length. ‘The coast then trends ESE. for 44 
miles to Ensefiada de Mostaza (Mostaza Bay), being still bold, with 
Pointe Selloun, Pointe Aloudad, and Pointe Afoud el Fahane as 
prominent headlands. Mostaza Bay, affording no shelter except from 
offshore winds, is backed by the deep but well-populated valley of the 
Oued Mostaza trending due S. from the coast for several miles. A 
Wednesday market is held on the left bank, the village of Mostaza is 
on the right bank about 3 miles inland, and a mule-track leads almost 
due S. to join the road from Puerto Capaz. From Mostaza Bay the 

coast, fringed with narrow rock-fronted beach, trends E. for 3 miles 
as far as the W. entrance to Iris Bay, and although diminishing in 
height is still rugged. Iris Bay (Puerto de Iris) is nothing but a cove, 
but in fine, settled weather small vessels can obtain anchorage. 
From abreast of the island in Iris Bay, level-topped cliffs trend 
ENE. for 14 miles, to the entrance of Alcala Bay (Ensefiada de Alcala), 
with the small Spanish settlement of ‘Torres de Alcala (Villa Jordana). 
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Alcala Bay has a good beach at its head and leads to the well-settled 
valley of the Oued Bou Frah, along which a cart-track leads due S. 
to join the Tetouan—Alhucemas road at ‘Targuist, 23 miles dis- 
tant. Four miles from the coast this track has a branch to the W. 
which connects after 16 miles with the mule track leading to Mostaza 
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Bay, as well as a branch to the E. which joins the main 'Tetouan- 
Alhucemas road after 16 miles, and from which junction Alhucemas 
1s 20 miles distant. From Alcala Bay the coast trends NE. for 2 miles 
to the rocky island of Pefion de Velez de la Gomera, and consists of 
high vertical cliffs, close to the foot of which are several islets and 
detached rocks. Ensefiada de Velez de la Gomera (Velez dela Gomera 
Bay), with a fine beach nearly 1 mile long, offers in fine weather 
temporary anchorage for vessels of moderate size. There is also a 
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mule track inland from the head of the bay. Pefion de Velez de la 
Gomera, a conical-shaped island 282 ft. high, has 500 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the garrison, and a mole for vessels of 20 tons, but in dry 
years it has to depend for its water supply on Spain and the Moroccan 
mainland. ‘Two submarine cables, one each from Ceuta and Alhuce- 
mas, land here, and the island has a lighthouse. 

Cap Baba, E. of the mouth of the Oued Bades, is a precipitous 
headland, and for the next 15 miles to Basciu Point the coast trends 
ENE. in a series of high rugged limestone cliffs, many of which rise 
vertically from the sea, but with here and there small sandy beaches 
strewn with rocks. Close offshore of a rocky point about 4 miles E. of 
Cap Baba lie the rocky Topo islets (Islotes del Topo). There is also 
an islet off Jalu Point, which is about 2 miles to the NE. Elsewhere 
this seaward side of the important Bokkoya massif is unbroken except 
for the wild gashes of torrential gullies and the narrow exit of the Oued 
Bousico valley 1 mile W. of Basciu Point. ‘The summit of the Bokkoya 
massif is in parts nearly 2,000 ft. high 2 miles inland, and is nowhere 
even in mule-track communication with the shore. But roughly 
parallel to the coast, 6 miles inland, the cart-track, already men- 
~ tioned, connects the Torres de Alcala—Targuist track to the Targuist— 
Alhucemas road, crossing the middle valley of the Oued Bades 
within a mile of the site of a Wednesday market. 

Basciu Point (Pointe Boussikour), surmounted by a conical hill 
about 500 ft. high, has on its W. side at the mouth of the Oued Bousico 
a_cove, with three small beaches, which is suitable for small craft 
during offshore winds. On the E. side of Basciu Point is a bay afford- 
ing shelter to small vessels but with no egress. Beyond this, for 
5 miles, the coast consists mainly of cliffs decreasing in height, as far 
as Pointe de los Frailes and Cap Nuevo, which command Alhucemas 
Bay on the W. Pointe (Punta) de los Frailes is marked by the Morro 
Nuevo lighthouse, and just W. of it are excellent beaches facing N. 
and NW.; two of which, Playa de Cebadillo and Playa de Ixdain, were 
used by the Spanish for landings during the Rif War, in spite of the 
frequent heavy swells offshore. Alhucemas Bay, entered between Cap 
Nuevo (Morro Nuevo) and Point Sidi Chaib, 8 miles ENE., has 
mountainous country to E. and W. but an extensive low-lying plain at 
its head, where the Oued Ghis (O. Rhis) and the Oued Nekor have 
spread their alluvium. From Punta de los Frailes to Cap Nuevo the 
NE. facing coast is fronted with inaccessible white and yellow cliffs, 
marking the NE. termination of the Bokkoya massif. But between 
Cap Nuevo and Morro Viejo (Cap Viejo) is the Cala del Quemado, 
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a small bay with good sandy beaches and the artificial harbour of 
Alhucemas (Villa Sanjurjo). This harbour is a mere quay protected 
by a 600-800 ft. breakwater without port appliances, but alongside 
which ships of 1,500 tons lie regularly, and occasionally vessels up to 
4,000 tons. Alhucemas has little or no trade with the interior, but 
besides a large garrison it has a civilian population of 6,000 (4,450 
Spaniards), its water supply being pumped from the River Nekor 
to filtering plant 2 miles SE. of the town. It has no rail connexions, 
but a first-class road, part of the main highway between ‘Tetouan and 
Melilla, trends first SE. for 10 miles, crossing the Oued Ghis about 
14 miles from its mouth, and afterwards due S., along the left bank 
of the River Nekor. It connects Alhucemas to Melilla, 124 miles 
away, being joined by the road from ‘Tetouan, 170 miles distant, near 
Ajdir, 6 miles from Alhucemas. Fourteen miles from Alhucemas a 
cart track branches E. across the Oued Nekor, about 6 miles from 
its mouth, to join the Melilla road again near Tafersit. It thus avoids 
the considerable detour of the journey E. via the main road, but only 
by climbing 2,000 ft. in less than 4 miles and, after a rapid descent to 
the Amekrane valley, by climbing again to nearly 1,500 ft. before a 
further rapid descent to Tafersit. 

The road connexions from Alhucemas are peculiarly important as 
the only good lines of transport from the coast to the interior between 
Tetouan and Melilla. Five submarine cables are landed in Cala del 
Quemado: one each from Algeciras, Malaga, Ceuta (via Penion de 
Velez de la Gomera), Melilla, and Penton de Alhucemas, the fortified 
rocky island in Alhucemas Bay about 2} miles SE. of Morro Viejo. 
Within 2 miles of the coast there is a small aerodrome about 7 miles 
SE. of Alhucemas. South-east of Cap Viejo for about 2 miles the 
shore is cliffed with several coves and several rocky islands offshore, 
but at the head of the bay is an extensive sandy beach, behind which 
the plain, extending 13 miles inland, is well populated and cultivated.. 
West of the Oued Nekor, beach and plain lead easily to the Alhuce- 
mas—Melilla road, but on the east the Oued Nekor, 100 yards wide,, 
has to be crossed; it is dry from April to November. Three miles 
NE. of the Nekor mouth the sandy beach and plain give place to 
mountainous country rising in cliffs from the sea to heights of over 
1,900 ft. in less than 14 miles, with a shore alined N.—S. for 3 miles.. 
At the N. end of this is Sidi Chaib Point, the NW. extremity of the 
large, rounded promontory, the whole of which is often known as 
Cabo Quilates. Four miles ENE. is Punta Babazun (Ras Tarf), the 
NE. extremity of this promontory, also known as Cabo Quilates 
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proper, with the headland Afris Daoud between it and Sidi Chaib 
Point. These mark the gently sloping N. termination of the moun- 
tainous ridge, partly of recent volcanic rocks, which trends N.—S. for 
about 20 miles on the E. side of the Nekor valley, with summits 
exceeding 5,000 ft. Although open N., Alhucemas Bay affords good 
anchorage, but in different parts according to the weather: in fine 
weather, E. of Pefion de Alhucemas; with NE. winds, in the SE. 
corner of the bay; and with SW. winds, between Morro de Nuevo and 
-Pefion de Alhucemas. 


Cap Quilates to Cabo Tres Forcas (see Fig. 38) 


Beyond Punta Babazun, for about 4 miles, the coast trends SE. to 
Ras ‘Tasensach (Cabo Biesta), not very salient, but with cliffs rising 
steeply from the sea. Between Afris Daoud and Ras Tasensach for 
about 1 mile from the shore there is low ground, known as the Ras Tarf 
plain, fringed with several beaches. Beyond Ras Tasensach the coast 
trends ESE. for 10 miles to Ras Afraut (Pointe Afraou, Abdun), which 
marks the termination of a mountainous ridge, alined NE—SW., which 
is over 2,100 ft. high 8 miles inland and nearly 3,200 ft. 12 miles inland. 
_ Between this NE.-SW. ridge and the N.-S. ridge from Cabo Quilates 
there is well-populated lower ground drained by the Amekrane and its 
tributaries. Along its shore E. of Ras Tasensach to the Amekrane 
mouth, and backed by steeply sloping hills, there is an extensive 
sandy plain, known, from a conspicuous shrine on a low hill near the 
coast, as the Sidi Dris beach. The plain continues beyond the Ame- 
_ krane mouth, 3 miles E. of which a branch of the cart-track joining the 
Melilla road near Alhucemas directly to ‘Tafersit almost reaches the 
shore near Sidi Amar ou Moussa. The track passes Anoual with its 
Tuesday tribal market, 6 miles SW. of the coast, as well as the site of 
a Thursday market about 4 miles farther inland. Ras Afraut, 5 miles 
E. of Sidi Dris, is a rocky point over 600 ft. high within 4 mile of the 
shore, with a small loading-place 14 miles E. of it, as well as the sandy 
cove of Marsa Sidi el Hosaine (Hassain) at the mouth of a small stream 
and its fertile valley. From this cove a cart-track leads SSE., attain- 
- ing 3,000 ft. in 3 miles, and, after an equally rapid descent, joins the 
metalled road from Dar Drius—E. of 'Tafersit on the Melilla road 
—to Kasba Kebdani, with its Tuesday market. At Ben Tieb, about 
3 miles SW. along this road from its point of junction with the cart- 
track, there is also a Wednesday tribal market, near which is the 
terminus of the now disused narrow-gauge mineral railway from 
Melilla which runs alongside the main road to Melilla for many miles. 
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East of Marsa Sidi el Hosaine the coast trends E. for 5 miles, then 
ENE. for 7 miles to Point Betoya, and is faced with cliffs all the way, 
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the land rising rapidly inland. In the central part the land rises to 
1,100 ft. within 24 miles of the cliffs, but within a radius of several 
miles of Kasba Kebdani, with its metalled-road connexion to Melilla, 
only 5 miles from the coast and linked thereto by mule-track, the 
countryside is well populated with large villages. 

Apart from the cove at La Caleta, about g miles E. of Ras Afraut, 
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stretches of beach are few and far between, the line of cliffs being 
broken only by gullies. Inland of the cliff-faced and rocky coast 
between La Caleta cove and the very steep Point Betoya there is a 
stiff climb, within 4 miles, to the summit of a mountain of recent 
volcanic rocks nearly 2,000 ft. high, but with well-populated lower 
slopes. About 1 mile E. of Point Betoya the Oued Kert, draining 
much of the Spanish Zone between Alhucemas Bay and Melilla, and, 
2 miles NE., the smaller summer-dry Oued Tifasor empty into 
_ Azanen Bay. This bay is defined NE. by Point Garet, sandy and not 
easily identified, about 4 miles from Point Betoya, and hasa sandy 
beach with low dunes in the E. part. Inland of this is a gradually 
rising, well-populated, and cultivated plain, about 3 miles wide, but 
backed by rapidly rising ground with summits about 1,000 ft. With 
_ offshore winds the bay affords excellent anchorage. 

East of the Oued Kert, 2 miles inland parallel to the shore, is a 
metalled road leading NE. to Melilla, 18 miles distant, and S., by 3 
miles of cart-track, to a further metalled road leading to both Melilla 
and Nador via Segangane. Punta Negri, 1 mile NE. of Point Garet 
(see Fig. 39), is a high and prominent headland faced with vertical 
cliffs, to the E. of which is the bay Cala de Cazaza (Zera) with 
its rocky shore. Behind this the land rises within 1 mile to over 
850 ft., and, 6 miles from the coast, to the volcanic mass of Djebel 
Gurugu (Monte de Melilla, Monte Caramu, Djebel Courougou), which 
attains 3,225 ft. in its highest peak. From the head of Cala de Cazaza, 
24 miles SE. of Punta Negri, the coast trends NNE. for 13 miles to 
Cabo Viejo (Ras 'Taksefi) and is cliff-faced, without beaches, and with 
a rocky foreshore. ‘The metalled road to Melilla, already mentioned, 
is within 4 mile of the shore near the head of the bay. About 94 miles 
NE. of Punta Negri is the rocky islet of Charranes, off Punta Rua Fiff. 
To the south of this headland is Cala Pajaros, a narrow inlet about 
1 mile long. From the seaward end of this inlet on its S. shore is a 
steep and zigzag cart-track which leads, after joining a similar track 
from the lighthouse at Cabo Tres Forcas, to Melilla, 15 miles 
distant. Cala Tramontana, an inlet suitable for small vessels, is 
_ between Punta Rua Fiff and Ras Baraket (Punta de los Cajfiones), 
the latter being marked by a light. From Ras Baraket, a rugged and 
indented coast trends N. for 24 miles to Cabo Viejo. About 1 mile 
farther E. is Cabo 'Tres Forcas (Cap des Trois Fourches), the three- 
pointed N. extremity of the cliff-faced peninsula which trends due N. 
for 10 miles from a line joining Cala de Cazaza to Melilla. ‘These 
three capes, dominated by conical volcanic peaks 1,400-1,500 ft. high 
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a short distance from the coast, have heavy and dangerous seas off- 
shore in E. winds. 


Cabo Tres Forcas to the Franco-Spanish Frontier (see Fig. 40) 


South-south-east of Cabo Tres Forcas are the three low Farallones 
islets, marked by a light, and, 9 miles SSE., after the three bays Mersa 
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5 Scare 


Heddi, Cala Teident, and Cala Trifa, with their cliff-faced shores and 
intervening rocky headlands at the ends of spurs from the hilly 
interior, Melilla is reached, the land decreasing in altitude progres- 
sively as the town is approached. 

Melilla, politically part of Spain, and a garrison town, has nearly 
70,000 inhabitants, almost all Spanish. The main importance of its 
harbour is for the export of iron-ore, brought, partly by narrow-gauge 
railways, from mines in its vicinity. The harbour has depths along- 
side of 20-40 ft. and there is good anchorage outside, though exposed 
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to E. gales. A metre-gauge railway, for ore and goods traffic only, 
‘connects to Nador 10 miles S., but most of the light railways con- 
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necting mines to the port are now disused. Several roads converge on 
the town. A first-class road passes S. along the W. shore of the lagoon 
Mar Chica and through Nador to bifurcate at Zelouane, 16 miles 
from Melilla, whence one branch makes SE. to Oudjda in the French 
Zone, distant 124 miles, and the other makes SW. then W. to Alhuce- 
mas, also distant 124 miles from Melilla. A metalled road with steep 
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gradients and many sharp bends climbs the lofty Djebel Gurugu — 
dominating Melilla to the SSW., afterwards being joined near Segan- 
gane by a road from Nador and by the one from the lower Kert valley 
behind Azanen Bay. It continues to Kasba Kebdani and beyond, 
where it has the connexions already noted, and also to the Alhucemas 
road at El Batel, 15 miles SW. of Zelouane. ‘There is also the metalled — 
road from Melilla W. to Cala de Cazaza mentioned earlier, as well as 
several short roads leading W. into the near-by hills. Five cables are 
landed at Melilla: one each from Alhucemas, Malaga, Almeria, Rio 
Martin, and the Chafarine islands. 

From 1 mile S. of Melilla a beach, mainly sandy, but fronted by a 
rocky reef SE. of Restinga, backed by a narrow straight strip of low 
dune land 4-3 mile wide, roadless but with a native track in the S., 
trends SE. for 14 miles almost to Punta Quiviana with one break. It 
separates from the sea the large lagoon of Mar Chica (Sebkha bou 
Areg, Puerto Nuevo Lagoon), 3-5 miles broad, 14 miles long, and 
10-26 ft. deep. About 3 miles SE. of Melilla a dredged channel 
connects the lagoon to the sea, and due S. of this on the west shore of 
the lagoon rises the conical volcanic hill, Monte Atalayon, joined 
to the mainland by a sandy isthmus. Three miles SSW. of this hill is 
the straggling settlement of Nador, population 7,400, predominantly 
Spanish, which is a military post with an aerodrome and a seaplane 
base. It has no port, but small boats anchor offshore. Much iron-ore 
passes through Nador on its way to Melilla by light railway, mainly 
from the ore-mines 6 miles to the W. South of Nador the W. shore 
of the Mar Chica is low, with marsh behind it where the Oued 
Zelouane disperses, but more SE. the sandy shore merges in a plain 
2-3 miles wide rising gradually to the lower slopes of the W. end of the. 
Kebdana mountains. Near the SE. end of the lagoon a Wednesday 
market is held very near the cart-track from Zelouane, 9 miles distant, 
which then makes E. roughly parallel to the coast, at 14 miles distance, 
along the N. foothill slope of the Kebdana range, to the small settle- 
ment near Cabo del Agua. 

From the low but rocky Punta Quiviana, with its several offshore 
islets, the coast curves ESE.ENE, for about 16 miles to Cabo del 
Agua in a line of cliffs 50-65 ft. high in places, but with short sandy 
beaches here and there at their foot. Cabo del Agua (Cap de l’Eau), 
131 ft. high, is a flat headland with three small forts, from which a low 
sandy shore trends 33 miles ESE. to the mouth of the River Moulouya. 
This is one of the largest rivers in Morocco, draining from far inland 
most of the E. slopes of the Middle Atlas mountains, and marks the 
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E. boundary of Spanish Morocco. From Cabo del Agua a cart-track 
trends 10 miles S. along the left bank of the Moulouya, then 16 miles 
W. along the 5S. foothills of the Kebdana range to join the Melilla- 
Oudjda road at ‘Toumiat Zaio near the site of the Sunday market of 
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_Ferrahya. The Kebdana range (Montes de Quiviana), 4-5 miles wide, 
18 miles long, with summits above 2,000 ft., one about 2,500 ft., and 
with its seaward slope well watered and well populated, trends 
WSW. from 3 miles 5. of Cabo del Agua, separating the lower 
Moulouya valley from the coast E. of Mar Chica. 

About 2 miles N. of Cabo del Agua are the three volcanic Cha- 
farine islands (Iles Chaffarines): Isla del Congresso, the largest and 
westernmost, nearly 450 ft. high; Isla de Isabell II, farther E., with 
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about 500 inhabitants and a regular calling-place for steamers from — 
Malaga and Melilla; and Isla del Rey, the smallest and easternmost. 
These islands, marked by a lighthouse, are important as affording the 
only natural anchorage off the Mediterranean coast of Morocco suited 
to all classes of vessels, even though E. and NW. winds send in heavy 
swell. Two cables land on Isla del Rey, from Melilla and Nemours. 


Franco-Spanish Frontier to Algerian Frontier (see Fig. 41) 


East-south-east of the Moulouya mouth the low sandy coast, backed 
by low hills 2 miles inland, continues for a further 8 miles to the mouth 
of the Oued Kiss, which marks the boundary between Morocco and 
Algeria. From the mouth of the Moulouya on its right bank, in the 
French Zone, a metalled road makes S. across the ‘Trifa plain, with its 
many European farms and network of metalled roads, to Berkane, 
12 miles distant, on the Melilla-Oudjda road. Parallel to the coast 
between the Moulouya and Kiss mouths, and 14 miles inland, a cart- 
track runs from this road to the first-class road between Saidia at the 
Kiss mouth and Martimprey, 10 miles distant, also on the Oudjda 
road. 


IIT. ATLantic Coast 
(a) Cape Spartel to International Zone—Spanish Zone Frontier (see 
Fig. 34) | 
The Atlantic coast of Morocco, characterized by heavy swell, is 
almost straight for many miles at a stretch, and as far as Rabat, about 
130 miles from Cape Spartel, trends generally SSW. South of Cape 
Spartel the W. end of Djebel es Slokia slopes steeply seaward and land- 
ward, being succeeded, 1 mile S. of the cape, by land of considerably 
lower altitude. For some 4 miles along the coast there is undulating 
country 100-200 ft. high, largely cliff-faced, with the headlands Ras 
el Rhebina (Ghebina) and, 24 miles SSW. of Cape Spartel, Ras Arha 
Kara (Ras Agha Kara, Ras Achaqqar, Ras Xakkar, Cap de la Roche 
Percée), while 1 mile farther S. and about 1 mile inland rises the 
conspicuous conical hill Jibila (Yibila), nearly 450 ft. high. One mile 
S. of Cape Spartel is the shallow Spartel Bay, with ready access to 
the Cape Spartel—Tangier road. It is sheltered from E. winds, but 
suitable only for small vessels, and its continual swell makes landing 
difficult. Three miles farther S. is Jeremiah’s anchorage, an open 
roadstead, } mile offshore of the Jibila hill, much used by sailing ships 
when E. winds make the Strait of Gibraltar difficult to enter. Five 
miles SE. of the Jibila hilland 5 miles inland is the noticeable hill Djebel 
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Dar Shiro, over 650 ft. high. South-west of this hill is an extensive 
low-lying plain, 5-6 miles across, on which in winter much marsh 
develops as well as the three large meres, Mare es Segouera, Mare de 
Daidatz, and, largest and most southerly, Mare Kerinar, which is 
within 4 mile of the shore. In winter the plain is so marshy as to be 
almost impassable, but in summer it dries hard, even the three meres 
drying up. The 5. boundary of this plain is marked by the SW.-flow- 
ing Oued el Mharhar, known also as Oued Tzahadartz (Tahaddart) 
for the last 2 miles, after its confluence with Oued Hachef (O. el 
Hakef) from the SE. This river, with its mouth 16 miles SSW. of 
Cape Spartel, and 8 miles NNE. of Arzila, drains most of the Inter- 
national Zone of which it forms the S. boundary. Between the Mare 
_ Kerinar and the mouth of the Tzahadartz the conspicuous hill Djebel 
Hahara attains over 160 ft. within little more than a mile of the coast, 
while 5 miles E. of the Oued T'zahadartz mouth, between the lower 
courses of the Oued el Mharhar and Oued Hachef, rises the prominent 
Cuesta Colorada, nearly 750 ft. high. The shore is low and sandy 
everywhere S. of Ras Arha Kara as far as the Oued 'Tzahadartz mouth, 
_ being broken only by the mouth of the small Oued Bougadu, 6 miles 
from Cape Spartel, and is followed for the whole of its length by a 
-bridle-path from Cape Spartel. 


(b) International Zone Frontier to Franco-Spanish Frontier (see 
Fig. 34) 

' South of Oued Tzahadartz the coast is low and sandy almost to 
Arzila, distant 8 miles, being broken only by the mouth of the small 
Oued el Garifa after 3 miles. Behind the sandy shore between these 
river mouths is much low-lying plain, marshy in winter, along the 
lower Oued Hachef. South of this the land is undulating, with sum- 
mit heights of 250 ft. EK. of Arzila. in the very conspicuous Djebel Hebib 
ridge which trends NW-SE. ‘The first-class road from Tangier to 
Arzila, 28 miles, bridges the Oued Tzahadartz 7 miles from its mouth, 
and, keeping E. of the marshes and lagoons mentioned above, is 3—5 

miles from the shore except for the last mile, where it is within 4} mile. 
_ The Tangier—Fez railway follows the left bank of the middle course of 
the Oued Mharhar and is well inland except for its last 8 miles to 
Arzila, where, crossing the Oued Hachef marshes by causeway, it is 
within 1-2 miles of the shore, running alongside the main road for the 
last 3 miles. 

Arzila, with some 6,000 inhabitants (over 1,000 Spaniards), is a 
small walled town on a sandy beach bordered by reefs, just S. of the 
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mouth of the small Oued el Homar, the European quarter lying NE. 
of the native town. It has at best only a small harbour, and even this 
has been allowed to silt up. There is no bar, but, due to rocks and 
swell, entrance is difficult in W. gales. In general the harbour is fit 
only for small fishing and coastal vessels; also, offshore anchorage is 
poor. There are several barracks, and four cables are landed, one 
from Larache, two from Cadiz, and one from ‘Tangier. 

The coast between Arzila and Larache, 15 miles SSW., is almost 
straight, with dry and open, dwarf-palm dotted and sandy country 
behind. About 3 miles S. of Arzila is the prominent headland Ras el 
Nuida, 130 ft. high. Behind it lies undulating country with summits 
of over 700 ft. within 1 mile of the shore. Seven miles SSW. of 
Arzila is the mouth of the small Oued en Nekhla, with the 330 ft. 
white rock Haffat el Beida about 1 mile farther S., and low cliffs 
for the next 24 miles. A sandy beach, fronted by parallel reefs, then 
extends for a further 6} miles as far as Punta Negra (Mahasra cliff), 
beyond which there is again low sandy coast along Ras Remel as far 
as the mouth of the Oued Loukkos (Leccus, Lekkous, Wadi el Qus, 
Wad el Khos). 

The first-class road from Arzila to Larache, distant 25 miles, keeps 
within 1 mile of the shore for the first 5 miles, then, avoiding the 
headstreams of the Oued en Nekhla, bends inland to 5 miles from the 
coast. Nearer Larache it is within 2-3 miles of the shore and, 6 miles 
from the town, crosses the conspicuous hill El Jemis de Sahel, over 
600 ft. high, where a Thursday market is held. Finally the road 
crosses the River Loukkos only 14 miles from the sea, although the 
river itself meanders for another 5 miles before reaching its mouth. 
Four miles out from Larache along this Arzila road an unmetalled road 
branches E., passing the site of the important Tuesday market of Reisana 
(Zoco el T’zelatza) after 8 miles, and that of a Saturday market after 16 
miles. Beyond this, 33 miles of cart-track through mountainous country 
lead via the Thursday market (Zoco el Jemis) to the Tetouan— — 
Alhucemas road ro miles out from Tetouan. Fifteen miles from 
Larache along the Arzila road an unmetalled road branches NE., 
crossing the ‘T'angier—Fes railway after 2} miles, passing the important 
Monday market (Zoco el Tzenin) after a further mile, and then after 
a further 7 miles bifurcating near the site of a Wednesday market. 
One branch of the bifurcation makes NE. to join, after 23 miles 
through hilly country, the Tetouan—Tangier road 16 miles out from 
Tetouan. The other branch makes E., then SE. to join at Zoco el 
Jemis, after 20 miles through hilly country, the already mentioned 
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cart-track which links the Larache—Arzila road to the ‘Tetouan—Alhu- 
-cemas road. The Tangier—Fes railway, making SSE. from Arzila 
station 1 mile N. of the town, is within 4 mile of the shore at this 
station, but gets farther and farther inland on its way to the town 
of El Ksar el Kebir (Alcazarquivir, Alcazar Kebir), being already 
12 miles from the coast E. of Larache. ‘There is no direct railway 
between Arzila and Larache. 

The flood plain of the lower Loukkos, which is 2 miles wide near 
_ the coast, is always marshy and subject to flooding in winter; but the 
bank immediately S. of the river mouth is rocky and, between Punta 
de la Ciudadela and Punta Nador, 1 mile S., climbs steeply to over 
160 ft. The native town of Larache (Laraiche, El Araish) climbs up 
- this slope while the European town spreads on the coastal heights to 
the S., the combined population being over 21,500 (9,250 Spaniards, 
10,200 native Moslems, and 2,050 native Jews). In addition there are 
troops (Spaniards and Moors) in numerous barracks S. and SW. of 
the town near the lighthouse. The town’s water-supply is pumped 
from springs 5 miles SSE. along the El Ksarel Kebir road. ‘The sand- 
_ bar, outside the breakwater from the N. river-bank, allows ships of 
14 ft. draught to pass at high tide, but is subject to great changes, and, 
due to the heavy swell, constant except in summer, is unsafe from 
October to May inclusive. There is, however, reasonably good 
anchorage offshore, for larger vessels, although exposed to SW., W.., 
and NW. winds. The harbour, in the estuary, has been allowed to silt 
up seriously, its W. half dries out at low tide, and the approach is 
by a narrow winding channel, but there is a quay with railway 
connexion. 

For nearly 20 miles SE. of Larache the River Loukkos winds circuit- 
ously over an extensive alluvial plain 4-8 miles wide, much of which is 
flooded in winter: roads and railways give it a wide berth, and even 
bridle-paths across it are few. ‘The first-class road from Larache to 
El Ksar el Kebir, with the double-track railway alongside almost all the 
way, makes S. from Larache for the first 5 miles, and, after a further 
_ 5 miles SE., passes the Larache aerodrome near the Aouamara (Ova- 
mara) railway station, with near by the site of a Monday market 
(see Fig. 42). Apart from that from ‘Tetouan via Ouezzane (Wazzan), 
this road, the continuation of the ‘Tangier—Larache road, is the only 
first-class connexion between the W. part of the Spanish Zone and the 
trunk-road system of the French Zone, which is reached at the Inter- 
national frontier 4 miles S. of El Ksar el Kebir. From this highway 
6 miles out from Larache, a cart-track branches to the SW. which is 
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joined after 6 miles at Dar Oulad el Gomari by a further track which 
has branched from the Larache-El Ksar el Kebir road 1 mile before the 
Aouamara railway station. From their junction one track makes SW. 
to reach the coast 18 miles from Larache and 5 miles within the 
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French Zone near Sidi Jemil, while a second makes SE. to join 
ultimately the main N.-S. highway either at Arbaoua, 3 miles 
within the French Zone, or at Souk el Arba du Gharb, 20 miles farther 
5. A further junction of this track with the main N.S. highway is 
effected 4 miles N. of the point where the metalled road to Ouezzane 
breaks off to the E., and 10 miles N. of Souk el Arba du Gharb 
where the main N.-S. highway bifurcates SW. to Rabat and ane: 
blanca, DE. to Meknes and Fes. From El Ksar el Kebir, a key road 
and railway junction with 30,500 civilian inhabitants Whee Spaniards, 
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25,000 Moors, 2,500 native Jews) and several thousand troops, there 
_is an unmetalled road E. along the upper Loukkos valley to Mexerah, 
30 miles distant, whence the road is continued by a cart-track 
through mountainous country for a further 22 miles, where it reaches 
the ‘T’etouan—Alhucemas road 8 miles NW. of Bab Taza. 

For 20 miles SSW. of Larache to the outlet of the lagoon known as 
Merja Zerga the straight coastline is unbroken. From Punta Nador 
to the Franco-Spanish frontier, 12 miles distant, low reddish cliffs 
_ backing a rocky foreshore form the coastal boundary to a line of fixed 
old dunes sometimes nearly 200 ft. high within less than 1 mile of the 
shore. Inland there is undulating sandy country with summit heights 
between 250 ft. and 550 ft., covered with open dwarf-palm scrub, 
- with small native villages at fairly frequent intervals, and with the 
roads and tracks already mentioned at distances of 2-3 miles from the 
shore. 


(c) Franco-Spanish Frontier to River Bou Regreg (see Fig. 43) 


For the next 8 miles the cliffs are replaced by sandhills, behind 
which the country is lower and occasionally marshy. The already 
mentioned track which branches SW. from the Larache-El Ksar el 
Kebir road reaches this part of the coast 6 miles NNE. of the Merja 
Zerga outlet, and at Sidi Jemil, 2 miles from the shore along this road, 
is a meeting-place of four cart-tracks. By all of these it is possible to 
reach the main ‘Tangier-Rabat road and the ‘Tangier—Fes railway 
alongside it, both of which, between El Ksar el Kebir and Souk el Arba 
du Gharb, distant 26 miles SSW.., run parallel to the coast at a distance 
of 20 miles. | 

Souk el Arba du Gharb, a centre of French agricultural coloniza- 
tion, is also of great strategic importance. It is the junction-place of 
the main Tangier—Rabat road with that from 'Taza, Fes, and Meknes, 
as well as with a new road from the coast at Moulay Bou Selham; it 
has a station on the Tangier—Fes railway and is the junction for a 
narrow-gauge railway from Dar ed Dalaba near Moulay Bou Selham 
_ (Marmora) and the Merja Zerga; it is also the site of a very large and 
important Wednesday market. 

For the last 2 miles before the Merja Zerga channel is reached the 
sand-dunes again attain 160 ft. or more. ‘They overlook the lagoon 
outlet from steeply rising ground on which is Moulay Bou Selham. 
This is nothing more than a group of whitewashed tombs. Once a 
year in late spring (May) a festival (amara or musem) gathers here 
many thousands of native Moroccans for three days, but for the rest of 
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the year it is deserted, apart from the guardians of the tombs with 
their families. The Merja Zerga channel, obstructed by a drying 
sandbank, is shallow at best, and in some years has even been known 
to be regularly crossed by caravans at low tide. But offshore there is 
moderately good anchorage in summer. The merja is a marsh-fringed 
shallow lagoon 3 miles wide, extending behind the coastal ridge of 
sandhills for 5 miles S. from its outlet. As already mentioned, a 
road runs E.and SE. from Moulay Bou Selham to Souk el Arba du 
-Gharb, 32 miles distant, with a branch NE. via Lalla Mimouna to the 
Tangier—Fes road at Arbaoua, and a narrow-gauge railway alongside 
it to Souk el Arba from Dar ed Dalaba, 5 miles SE. of Moulay 
Bou Selham. | 
Beyond the Merja Zerga outlet there is no further break in the coast 
until the mouth of the River Sebou is reached 40 miles away, and 
for almost the whole of this distance the coastline is faced with 
30-ft. sandstone cliffs with rocky foreshore. wo miles S. of the 
Merja Zerga outlet the mile-wide ridge of sandhills falls to less than 
150 ft. directly opposite the lagoon, but thence climbs to nearly 350 ft. 
in the hill Nador el Kebir, 5 miles farther S., where also the ridge 
widens to 2 miles. East of this hill is a line of sandy hills 10 miles 
long and not more than 300 ft. high giving a band of dry land 3 miles 
wide between the Zerga lagoon to the N. and a long narrow 
_ brackish lake and marsh, Merja Ras ed Daoura, to the S. A cart- 
track from near the coast between the two merjas and just N. 
of the Nador el Kebir, after joining a similar track from the SSW. 
ridge between the Ras ed Daoura and the sea, is continued by two 
similar tracks E. and NE. along the hills already mentioned. By 
either of these tracks it is possible to reach the Moulay Bou Selham— 
Souk el Arba road or the main ‘Tangier—Rabat road (see Fig. 42). 
For nearly 20 miles the Ras ed Daoura lagoon, 23 ft. above sea-level, 
backs the coastal dune ridge by a sheet of water 1-24 miles wide and 
fringed on the E. by marsh. It makes direct access inland from the 
shore impossible, quite apart from the dangerous cliffs of the coast. 
About 25 milesSSW. of the Merja Zergachannel the Ras ed Daoura 
lagoon ends in marsh, beyond which is a 5-mile stretch of dry land 
before the commencement of another marsh-fringed brackish lake, 
Merja Bokhmar (see Fig. 42). A metalled road from Port Lyautey, 
along the E. foot of the coastal dune ridge 2-3 miles from the shore 
and W. of Merja Bokhmar, uses this stretch of dry land to make in- 
land, bifurcating 16 miles NNE. of Port Lyautey. One branch goes 
SE. to bridge the Sebou just below its confiuence with the River Beth, 
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joining the main Tangier—Rabat road immediately afterwards and 
1s miles NE. of Port Lyautey. The other continues NE. along the 
right bank of the Sebou to join the main Tangier—Rabat road just 
beyond its important bridge over the Sebou at Sidi Allal Tazi, 
distant 25 miles NE. of Port Lyautey, and 20 miles SW. of Souk el 
Arba du Gharb. 

Merja Bokhmar is nearly 5 miles long by 4-14 miles wide, and has 
marshes to S. and SE. But there is dry land everywhere between it 
and the right bank of the Sebou, where a cart-track runs NE. along the 
E. side of Merja Bokhmar. South-west of this marshy lake the coastal 
dune belt widens to 24 miles and climbs to over 250 ft., before falling, 
in its last 14 miles, to sea-level at the mouth of the Sebou. _ 

The Sebou (Sebu) is the largest river-of the Atlantic coast. From 
October to May it is subject to considerable rises, when its waters 
overflow and increase the extensive marshes of the plain over which 
it meanders below its confluence with the River Ouergha (Wargha). 
During the rest of the year the Sebou is low and subject to regular tidal 
influence for some 50 miles from its mouth. 

The river is entered between two breakwaters and in recent years 
has been navigable for vessels of 134-ft. draught as far as Port Lyautey, 
10 miles upstream, but there is still a bar which imposes offshore 
anchorage on vessels of large draught. At high water those drawing 
194 ft. can cross, although just within the river there is only tem- 
porary anchorage, and vessels usually ascend to the port or anchor 
outside the river. Port Lyautey (formerly Kenitra), an important 
modern town and the third port of French Morocco, with nearly 18,000 
inhabitants (over 5,600 Europeans), lies on the S. bank 5 miles in a 
straight line E. from the river mouth. It has alongside depths of 12- 
16 ft., is well equipped with modern appliances, and is connected to — 
the main railway system of Morocco. The river hereabouts has been 
used also as an anchorage for a considerable number of seaplanes. 

Five miles NE. of the town the main Tangier road is joined by the 
first-class road from Fes, Meknes, and Petitjean, while Rabat is 25 
miles distant from the town by main road to the SW. The Tangier- 
Fes railway makes E. to Petitjean, distant 50 miles, where it joins the 
main line from Tangier, and SW. to Rabat-Salé. Mehdia (Mehedya), 
on the lower slope of a 450-ft. hill at the mouth of the Sebou, on the 
S. bank, is a conspicuous walled old settlement recently revived but 
still with few inhabitants, mainly native. There is a direct metalled 
road between Mehdia and Port Lyautey, and on both banks of the 
river there is a normal-gauge railway from the breakwaters to the 
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port at the latter place, the bridge for the N. bank line crossing the 
Sebou just upstream of the town. : 
_ From the Sebou mouth to Salé, distant 16 miles SSW., the coast is 
first fringed by low lines of fixed dunes enclosing a narrow brackish 
lake SSW. of Mehdia, 3 miles long, while for the next 11 miles a coast 
of low cliff, with rocky foreshore fully exposed to the prevalent surf, is 
backed by fixed dunes often over 200 ft. high and covered with open 
scrub. The main Rabat road, roughly parallel to the coast, is here 
within 2 miles of the shore, as is the main railway for much of its 
length between Port Lyautey and Rabat-Salé, while rarely more than 
2 miles inland is the W. fringe of the vast, sparsely populated, 
Mamora forest. This is of cork-oak and wild pear, with its trees 
rather widely spaced and an open ground-cover on sandy soil. Ex- 
ploited for cork-oak, it covers the whole of the vast area between the 
Port Lyautey—Petitjean road and the Rabat-Meknes road, as far E. 
as the River Beth (Beht), distant some 40 miles. 

Salé (Sallee), of eighteenth-century pirate fame and still intensely 
anti-European, with nearly 32,000 inhabitants, of which only 1,000 
are Europeans, is an old walled town of closely packed, white, flat- 
roofed houses, built on the low N. bank of the River Bou Regreg, 
beginning 4 mile E. of the sea-shore. It has one quay with a depth 
of 13 ft. alongside, but its port activities are merely supplementary 
to those of Rabat on the opposite bank. 

Rabat, many centuries old, now the political and administrative 
capital of modern Morocco, is the place of residence of the French 
Resident-General and of the Sultan. It has nearly 83,500 inhabitants, 
over 57,000 native Moroccans in the walled old town of crowded 
houses built round its ancient citadel on a high rocky bluff dominating 
the river mouth, and over 26,000 Europeans in the spacious new town 
with its gardens and tree-lined avenues on the low plateau to S. and W. 
of the old town. The very conspicuous, lofty, square and unfinished 
minaret known as the Tour Hassan dominates the town from all 
points of the compass. The port has three quays, one with a depth of 
16 ft. alongside, and all directly connected to the main railway system, 
‘but the harbour, entered between two breakwaters, is accessible to 
vessels of only 13-17 ft. draught, according to tide and weather. 
Rabat-Salé is far less important as a port than Port Lyautey. From 
6 miles in a direct line SE. of its mouth, the Bou Regreg winds over 
flat and partly marshy land nearly 2 miles wide and bounded by steep 
cliffs which climb from 130 ft. near the coast to over 450 ft. where 
the plain ends. Steamboats can ascend this part of the river at any 
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time, but immediately upstream of the plain the river flows in a 
gorge where it is more difficult to navigate. ‘he main railway and 
first-class road from Port Lyautey via Salé are carried over the 
Bou Regreg by separate bridges 2 miles from the sea, the road being 
joined, just before reaching its bridge, by the first-class road from 
Meknes, 85 miles distant via Khemisset, ‘Tiflet, and Monod. From 
Rabat a first-class road runs SSE. via Marchand (whence there 
is metalled road connexion NE. to the main Salé-Meknes road at 
Khemisset and Tiflet) to Oued Zem and Kasba Tadla, 125 miles 
distant. South-west from Rabat there is a first-class road and railway 
to Casablanca, 55 miles distant, which keeps within 1 to 3 miles of the 
coast all the way. 

Inland of Rabat-Salé there is open plateau country, into which the 
Bou Regreg and its left bank tributaries Oued Akreuch and Oued 
Grou (Agru), with Oued Korifla, have cut deep, narrow, gorge-like 
valleys which hinder transport considerably. Between the Grou and 
Bou Regreg is the open cork-oak forest of Sehoul. It is traversed 
in a SE. direction by a cart-track continuing beyond the forest as far 
as the Marchand—Khemisset road. he latter joins the Rabat—-Kasba 
Tadla road to the Rabat-Meknes road, and is roughly parallel to the 
coast at a distance of 40 miles. ‘There are other smaller patches of 
open forest, but in the main the country-side is covered with open 
dwarf-palm scrub. 


(d) River Bou Regreg to Cape Mazagan (see Fig. 43) 


Between Rabat and Casablanca, distant 55 miles SW., the coast has 
a very regular outline. It has a sandy shore in parts with low sand- 
stone cliffs near Rabat, but also at intervals, generally more frequent 
as Casablanca is approached, a fringe of rocks which stand above 
water at low tide. A ridge of fixed dunes 200 ft. high runs along the 
coast 1 mile from the shore, while for several miles inland higher 
dune-ridges and intervening depressions run parallel to it. Thirteen 
miles SW. of Rabat the mouth of the Yquem (Ykem) stream first 
breaks the shoreline continuity, while 10 miles farther on, and just 
beyond the mouth of the small Cherrat river, a low rocky islet, Ile du 
Renard (Ras el Tsaleb), is a noticeable feature. Thirteen miles SW. 
of it the mouth of the river Nefifikh forms another break, 2 miles SW. 
of which is Fedhala Bay. 

Fedhala Bay is bounded on the W. by Cape Fedhala (Fdala), formed 
by a chain of rocks connected to the mainland by masonry embank- 
ments. ‘I'he rocks off its extremity as well as the banks a few miles 
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offshore are dangerous, but are marked by a conspicuous lighthouse. 
The. port of Fedhala, enclosed by breakwaters on the W. side of the 
bay, has quays with depths alongside of 13-28 ft., but the anchorage in 
the bay outside the breakwaters is exposed to heavy W. swell. The 
port has extensive oil storage accommodation, good equipment, and 
connexion to the main railway system. The town, on the S. side 
of the bay, with the European part spreading near an old walled 
native settlement, has over 10,000 inhabitants. 

One mile SW. of Cape Fedhala is the mouth of the small River 
Mellah, while beyond this for the next 5 miles there is much marsh 
in the 1 mile strip of sandy lowland between the shore, partially 
rock-fringed, and the first inland ridge of fixed dunes. But to the SW. 
there are again low cliffs for several miles before the rocky headland 
Table d’Oukacha (Aoukacha, Aukasha), on the E. of Casablanca Bay, 
is reached. 

Between Rabat and Casablanca the main railway is everywhere 
within 24 miles, and the first-class road within 4 miles, of the 
shore. Both cross the deep and narrow lower valleys of the rivers 
Nefifikh and Mellah behind Fedhala by high viaducts, but elsewhere 
cross few natural obstacles. ‘There is also a cart-track within 4 mile 
of the shore all the way from Rabat to Casablanca. ‘The coast zone 
(Sahel), about 12 miles wide and composed of several ancient dune- 
ridges over 500 ft. high on its E. fringe, all parallel to the coast, is 
covered with open scrub everywhere, apart from a few small patches 
of open cork-oak forest, such as those SE. of Temara and 8. of Bou 
Znika, the small European settlements around old native kasbas on the 
main road. Inland of this coastal strip is a low plateau nearly 20 miles 
wide, partly cultivated and with a number of European farms and 
settlements linked to the main Rabat—Casablanca road by a fair net- 
work of second-class roads and cart-tracks. But all transport along 
lines parallel to the coast between Rabat and Casablanca has to 
negotiate the three rivers Cherrat, Nefifikh, and Mellah, which cut 
deep, narrow gorges in the plateau from SE. to NW. 

_ Casablanca (see Plate XVIII), with over 257,000 inhabitants, nearly 
74,000 Europeans, is the largest town and most important port of 
Morocco. The new town spreads, in a well-planned semicircle with 
tree-lined boulevards, on all sides of the old walled town of Dar el Beida, 
which stands just NW. of the mouth of the small river Bou Skoura 
emptying in Casablanca Bay. ‘his bay formsan open roadstead between 
the rocky points Table d’Oukacha on the E., and Pointe d’El Hank or 
Cape Dar el Beida on the W. The latter, with shoal water offshore, is 
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the N. extremity of El Hank (Aunk) promontory and is marked by a 
lighthouse. The harbour, enclosed by two main breakwaters in the 
centre of Casablanca Bay, is entirely artificial but can accommodate 
many large vessels. It has extensive wharfage with depths alongside of 
14-294 ft., as well as numerous cranes and other modern apparatus, 
the quays being directly connected to the main railway system. ‘There is 
also good anchorage outside the harbour, although often uncomfortable 
and even dangerous because of swell. Between the E. breakwater and 
the Table d’Oukacha are the rocks known as Les Roches Noires, near 
which is the town’s main electricity generating station, and every- 
where between the W. breakwater and Pointe d’E] Hank the shore is 
fringed with rocks. Besides being the economic capital of French 
Morocco, with a number of modern manufacturing industries and an 
important export trade, it is the headquarters of the officers command- 
ing the French military and naval forces. 

The main road and railway to Marrakech, distant 130 miles, go 
due S. via Berrechid (Ber Rechid) and Settat, alongside each other 
nearly all the way. ‘The railway has an E. branch to the important 
phosphate workings at Khouribga and Oued Zem, and a W. branch via 
Louis Gentil, also an important phosphate centre, to the port of Safi. 
The road has a first-class road connexion from Berrechid, 25 miles 
distant, E. to Khouribga, Oued Zem, and Kasba Tadla, and from 
Settat a second-class road connexion W. to Mazagan. From Ben- 
guerir, 105 miles distant, there are second-class road connexions E. to 
the main Fes—Marrakech road, and W. via Louis Gentil to the Safi- 
Marrakech road. ‘To the SW. there is a first-class road to Mazagan, 
distant 60 miles, and two roads to the SE. which connect with the road 
system of the Chaouia (Shawia) country, SE. of Casablanca. The 
main road NE. to Rabat has already been mentioned. 

Between Cape Dar el Beida and Azimur Point (Pointe d’Azem- 
mour), 35 miles SW., the coast and country-side immediately inland 
are similar to those NE. of Casablanca. For some 12 miles inland 
there are parallel ridges of old dunes, the innermost of which attain 
500-550 ft., and those nearer the coast 400-450 ft. Most of this 
12-mile coastal strip is covered with open dwarf-palm scrub used 
as pasture-land, with widely scattered and small native tent-dwelling 
communities, and an unusually large number of venerated native 
tombs. The richer country farther inland is much more cultivated 
and has many European farms and small colonies, including Foucauld, 
Settat, and Berrechid, which are linked by roads. For 3 miles SW. of 
Cape Dar el Beida the shore is fringed by a rocky platform uncovered 
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it low tide, and has offshore the low islet known as Cockscomb Rock 
Tlot de la Nive), which is surmounted by a tomb. Beyond, the coast 
s low and sandy for 8 miles as far as the bay known as Crique des 
Julad Djerrar (Jerar), being broken only by the mouth of the small 
Jued des Oulad Djerar, which forms a creek where small craft may 
inchor in fine weather. 

Between the Crique des Oulad Djerar and Azemmour (Azimur) 
Point, 29 miles distant, the coastline is almost straight, with short 
stretches fringed by rocks uncovered for 200-300 yards at low tide, 
gut, in the main, sandy and backed by low dunes. It is broken only 
oy one river mouth, that of the small Oued el Haouara, SW. of which 
there are frequent small marshes behind the coast dunes. It is fronted 
by breakers for § mile offshore, and within less than 14 miles this coast 
is dangerous. Azemmour Point, with a wooded sandhill on its end, is 
fringed by rocks uncovered at low tide and continued 2 miles to sea in 
Azemmour spit (Epi d’Azemmour). ‘The spit is marked by heavy 
breakers during onshore winds, and, with shallows to W. and NW. of 
its extremity, the headland is given a berth of several miles in bad 
weather. ‘The lighthouse 14 miles S. of the headland is well inland. 
_ The mouth of the Oum er Rbia (Um er Rbia), 3 miles SSW. of 
Azemmour Point, is blocked by a sandbank. ‘This long river, draining 
much of the Middle Atlas, flows in a deeply incised valley for many 
miles of its lower course, thus compelling all the main transport lines 
from SW. Morocco to cross it either by long, high bridges or by ferry. 

The old walled town of Azemmour stands at 120 ft. on the high W. 
bank of the lower Oum er Rbia, 24 miles from the sea. It has nearly 
8,000 inhabitants, almost entirely native, and commands the main 
crossing-point of the lower river. On the E. bank, near the mouth, is 
the conspicuous tomb of Lalla Aicha el Baharia. South-west of the 
mouth of the Oum er Rbia, the coast, with dunes just inland, is low and 
sandy as far as Mazagan Bay (Rade de Mazagan), some 8 miles distant. 
This wide roadstead lies immediately E. of Cape Mazagan, which is 
12 miles SW. of Azemmour Point. 

_ The old Portuguese town of Mazagan, walled, bastioned, and 
standing immediately on the W. shore of the new harbour, is con- 
tinued to W. and SW. by a still larger old native town, while the new 
European settlement is mainly to N. and S. Mazagan has about 
25,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly 2,000 are Europeans. It exports 
much agricultural produce from the Chaouia and Doukkala country 
immediately inland, and has an almost entirely artificial harbour 
enclosed by two breakwaters just SE. of Cape Mazagan. With good 
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quayage and modern equipment, it is accessible to vessels up to 15 ft. 
draught, while anchorage for larger vessels is available outside, 
although dangerous in the heavy swells of winter. The conspicuous 
Sidi Bou Afi lighthouse is just SW. of the town, and there is a second 
lighthouse 4 miles E. of this. There is narrow-gauge railway by the 
important tribal market of Sidi ben Nour (Sidi Bennour), distant 
40 miles, to the main railway system of Morocco, by which Marrakech 
can be reached, 130 miles distant. There are first-class roads: 
(1) ENE. and parallel with the coast to Casablanca, 60 miles distant, 
being within 1 mile of the shore between Mazagan and Azemmour, and 
from 4 to 6 miles between Azemmour and Casablanca; (2) SW. to 
Safi, 85 miles distant, being everywhere within 1 mile of the shore; 
(3) S. to Zaouia Sidi Smain, 30 miles distant, where there is a bifurca- 
tion, the ESE. branch passing via Sidi ben Nour to Marrakech at 
122 miles from Mazagan, and the SW. branch reaching Mogador, 
132 miles distant, with a connexion to Safi en route. There is also a 
road SE., crossing the Oum er Rbia at Sidi Said Maachou, which 
leads to Foucauld, with branches to other colonies, and by which 
Casablanca can be reached, although this is considerably longer than 
the direct road nearer the coast. Cape Mazagan is a low headland 
fringed for 4 miles with rocks uncovered at low tide, and continued for 
2% miles by a reef and spit with near-by shallows. 


(e) Cape Mazagan to Cape Sim (see Fig. 44) 

For the 84 miles between Cape Mazagan and Cap Blanc du Nord 
(Cape Blanco), so named from the conspicuous high white cliff on 
its S. side, there is an almost rectilinear rock-fronted coast which is 
dangerous within 2 miles, but the bay immediately S. of the head- 
land offers temporary anchorage in fine weather. Immediately inland 
is rather barren hill country, 150-300 ft. high but sloping gradually 
to the shore, which has a second-class road or cart-track within 1 mile 
throughout its length. 

From the bay S. of Cap Blanc du Nord to Cap Cantin (Cape Kantin, 
Ras el Hadik, Palm Grove Cape), 48 miles SW., the coastline is again 
remarkably straight. It is mostly rocky but backed by sandy dunes 
about 50 ft. high, broken by two narrow lagoons, several narrow 
lakes 1-2 miles long, and some marshes. The first lagoon, 2 miles 
long, connects with the sea about 13 miles SW. of Cap Blanc, 
and the second, 43 miles long, connects by two shallow sand- or 
rock-obstructed passages between small islands, W. of Kasba 
Oualidia (El Waladieh) about 22 miles farther SW. All of the lakes 
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ind marshes are between the two lagoons. Apart from the lagoon 
yutlets, this 48-mile length of coast is almost featureless, but immedi- 
tely behind the narrow coast strip, with its sand-dunes, marshes, 
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lakes, and lagoons, rises a line of cliffs. It is very near the shore for a 
few miles SW. of Cap Blanc, as much as 1 mile from the shore behind 
the first lagoon and the first lakes, then only } mile therefrom behind 
the second lagoon, whence the cliff line gradually approaches the 
shore until towards Cape Cantin they coincide. ‘The land immediately 
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behind the cliffs, and within 1-2 miles of the shore, rises from 
175 ft. a few miles SW. of Cap Blanc to over 450 ft. in Djebel Kemir 
behind the first lagoon and first lake, then, a few miles farther SW., 
falls gradually to less than 250 ft. behind the third lake, rises to 
over 300 ft. behind the second lagoon, and to over 400 ft. a 
few miles farther SW., beyond which it falls gradually to Cape 
Cantin, near to which the height is less than 200 ft. Mostly at the 
foot of this line of cliffs there is a cart-track or second-class road. 
within 1 mile of the shore throughout its length between Capes 
Blanc and Cantin; it is part of the coastal road between Mazagan and 
Safir < 

Inland, for about 12 miles, there is open dwarf-palm scrub country 
developed on old dunes in ridges with heights of 350-450 ft., and 
parallel to the coast. It is mainly used as pasture-land by fairly 
numerous tent-dwelling native people who hold several weekly tribal 
markets. Farther inland is the richly cultivated and more densely 
settled Doukkala country. ‘There are numerous bridle-paths, but only 
three second-class connexions from the coast road to the main 
Mazagan—Safi metalled road: (1) from near Cap Blanc, (2) from the 
NE. end of the first lagoon, (3) from the SW. end of the second 
lagoon, near Kasba Oualidia. Cap Cantin, rising precipitously to 
nearly 200 ft. and prolonged for 24 miles W. by a spit and rocks, is 
given a wide berth by shipping. Both the lighthouse and the tomb of 
Lalla ‘Tessaout on the hill above the cape are conspicuous. 

Cap Safi, 12 miles 8. of Cap Cantin, rises rapidly from the shore 
to over 300 ft. within 1 mile. Between the two capes is a wide bay, 
the shore of which is formed by a narrow strip of sand at the base of 
high white cliffs, which climb from over 200 ft. a few miles S. of Cap 
Cantin to nearly 500 ft. near Cap Safi. For 2 miles S. of Cap Safi 
high cliffs continue as far as Pointe de la Tour (Tower Point), which 
has cliffs over 400 ft. high, succeeded immediately inland by land 
nearly 500 ft. high, while the port and town of Safi are 3 miles SE. 
Safi Bay (Rade de Safi) is formed by the bend in the coast between 
Pointe de la Tour and Pointe Rouazi (Ruazi Point), 54 miles S. 
It is cliff-faced as far as Sidi Bou Zid, a conspicuous tomb 14 miles 
SE. of Pointe de la ‘Tour, but for the next 14 miles, as far as the 
town of Safi, the shore is formed of sandy beach strewn with rocks, 
while immediately S. of the town to Pointe Rouazi there are again 
cliffs, rock-fronted but less high than those of the N. part of the 
bay. Except in strong W. winds, to which it is entirely open, the bay 
affords good anchorage } mile offshore. 
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Safi (Asafi), a town of over 25,000 inhabitants, mostly Moors and 
native Jews, is the nearest port to Marrakech, the populous and 
important S. capital of Morocco. It lies ona slightly curving indenta- 
tion of the coast where the mouth of a small stream, Oued Pasha 
(O. mta el Mahrouga), forms a creek, much of the town climbing 
up a steep slope to the 8. The port, chiefly important for the ship- 
ment of phosphates, is enclosed by two converging moles. It has 
quays with alongside depths up to 29 ft., and good modern port 
equipment. 

The main road connexion of Safi is E. by the first-class road to 
the Tuesday market site Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek, an important 
road junction 16 miles distant. From this point three first-class roads 
are available: (1) NE. to Mazagan, 78 miles distant; (2) SE. to Mar- 
rakech, 72 miles distant; (3) SW. to Mogador, 78 miles distant. In 
addition, there are four second-class roads or two-wheeled vehicle 
tracks from Safi: (1) NE. to the Monday market site Et Tnine Gharbia, 
with a NW. connexion thence to the coast road between Mazagan 
and Safi; (2) N. to Mazagan along the coast; (3) SE. to the Saturday 
market site Sebt Gzoula, 15 miles distant, where the Mogador road 
from Et 'T'leta de Sidi Embarek is reached; (4) S. along the coast to 
the River Tensift and the main Mogador road. The railway E. to 
Louis Gentil, where the main railway system of Morocco is reached, 
was completed in 1935. 

Four miles S. of Pointe Rouazi is Djorf el Jhoudi (Ihoudi, Yahudi) 
or Jew’s cliff, 285 ft. high, while 7 miles farther SW. is Djorf el 
Rahaba (Jorf el Roraba, Jorf el Gharaba), 195 ft. high. Three and a 
half miles SW. of the last-named headland, and 19 miles SSW. of 
Safi is the mouth of the Oued 'Tensift, a river of considerable size. It 
drains most of the N. slope of the High Atlas, and, flowing E.-W. 
for many miles across the S. plains of Morocco, leaves Marrakech 
5 miles to the S. The river mouth has a bar which dries in summer, 
but, beginning 4 mile N. of the mouth and continuing for 1 mile is 
a reef + mile offshore, behind which landing on the mainland is pos- 
sible in fine weather. From Pointe Rouazi to Djorf el Jhoudi the 
coast is largely cliff-faced, and from Djorf el Jhoudi to Djorf el 
Rahaba it is rock-fronted sand-dunes with a cliff behind. From Djorf 
el Rahaba to the Tensift mouth it is low and sandy with a cliff line 
4 mile inland. The Abda country immediately E. is undulating, 
with heights of 250-600 ft.; it is fairly closely settled and cultivated 
by native people, except ition 5 miles of the lower Tensift, ae the 
argan woodland of S. Morocco reaches its N. limit. 

A 4524 H 
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Between Safi and the Tensift mouth the cart-track already men- | 
tioned is within 14 miles of the shore, while the Mazagan—Mogador ' 
main road is within 16 miles of the Tensift mouth. From the Tensift 
mouth as far as Cap Hadid (Hadid Point, Pointe Hadid, Djoraf el 
Bahr), 29 miles SW., the coast is all but straight. For the 11 miles 
to the mouth of the small oued near the conspicuous tomb of Sidi 
Yssahak (Isahaq) it is low and sandy with cliffs 3-1 mile inland. 
Beyond this oued almost to Cap Hadid, low cliffs fringing the 
shore, and rocks extending 4} mile offshore, make the whole coast 
dangerous. Cap Hadid, low-and sandy, is fronted by a dangerous 
reef only rarely covered, which is given a very wide berth by shipping. 
From Cap Hadid almost to Mogador, distant 13 miles SSW., the 
coast is mostly low and sandy, although fronted here and there by 
rocks uncovered at low tide, and backed 4-14 miles inland by sharply 
rising ground which rapidly attains heights of 450-650 ft. For 
2 miles N. of Mogador the coast is again fringed by low rocks but 
backed by sandhills. 

South-west of the deeply incised but broad lower Tensift valley, 
and between the coast and Iron mountain or Djebel Hadid (2,300 ft.) 
with its NE. continuation, alined parallel to the coast at 5~7 miles 
distance, the Chiadma (Shiedma) countryside, undulating and 250- 
350 ft. high, is characterized by large areas of argan woodland; 
there is also a considerable amount of open country settled by native 
tent-dwelling people. ‘There is a bridle-path along the shore from 
the Tensift mouth to S. of Cap Hadid, where the path joins the 
cart-track from Safi to Mogador, which is within 2 miles of the shore 
near Cap Hadid, but 7 miles therefrom at Sidi Yssahak. The main 
Mazagan—Mogador road, crossing the Tensift 16 miles from its 
mouth, runs E. of Djebel Hadid and parallel to the coast at a distance 
of g-10 miles until Mogador is approached. 

The old walled town of Mogador (Suira, Soueira), over 15,000 
inhabitants, largely Moors and native Jews (8,000), stands on a low 
peninsula fronted by rocky islets, just N. of the mouth of the Oued 
Ksob (Wadi el Ghoreb) which drains much of the NW. part of the 
High Atlas. The roadstead (Rade de Mogador), of moderate depth 
and extending S. from the town, is sheltered to the SW. by the rock- 
fronted Mogador island with its offshore islets, including Firaun | 
island off its NE. extremity, and the shallows between it and the 
mainland, ‘The roadstead is very dangerous for shipping, due to 
heavy swell, especially from December to March, although small 
vessels find shelter just E. of Mogador island. Large vessels anchor 
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1 mile W. of the town, but even here the swell can be very uncom- 
fortable, if not dangerous. Very small craft can anchor alongside 
the quay, in the harbour enclosed by two breakwaters immediately 
5. of the town, where there is little modern equipment. ‘The Rade de 
Mogador has an incurving sandy beach 14 miles long, while Mogador 
island also has a small one near its NE. extremity. 

There is one first-class road out of Mogador. It goes due’S. for 
3 miles, being everywhere within 1 mile of the shore and crossing 
the Oued Ksob $ mile from its mouth, and then SE. for a further 
24 miles, where there is a bifurcation. One branch makes NE. to 
Sidi Zlaa (Tlaa), 13 miles distant, whence a road leads E. to Mar- 
rakech, 113 miles distant from Mogador, and another NE. to Safi and 
‘Mazagan. The other branch makes S. to Agadir, 88 miles distant 
from Mogador. In addition there are four cart-tracks leading out of 
Mogador which avoid any crossing of the Oued Ksob. One leads NE. 
along the coast for g miles and thence, as already mentioned, at a 
distance of 3-7 miles inland to the lower Tensift, and afterwards to 
Safi. Another ends after 8 miles ENE., being continued by bridle- 
paths only. The third and fourth make E. and SE. across the wide 
dune belt E. of the town, to join after 6 and 8 miles respectively the 
main road to Marrakech after it has crossed and recrossed the Oued 
Ksob. South of the Rade de Mogador, 14 miles across, the straight 
coastline continues 8 miles SW. to Cap Sim (Ras Tegriwelt). This 
coast is fronted by sand-hills 65 ft. high, which form the shoreline of 
a remarkable 16 mile stretch of low dunes, generally 2-4 miles wide. 
Continuous from 6 miles NE. of Mogador, this attains, E. of the town, 
its maximum width of 5 miles. Cap Sim, marked by a lighthouse, is 
the rock-fringed termination of a low sandy plateau 400 ft. high, and 
has a reef and shallows offshore, which make it dangerous for 
shipping within 2 miles. But the bight 5. of the headland offers good 
shelter during N.-NW. winds and, although mainly rock-fringed, has 
4 mile of sandy beach near its head, whence there is a bridle-path to 
Mogador. 


(f) Cap Sim to NE. frontier of Spanish territory of [fnt (see Fig. 45) 
South of Cap Sim the sand-dune country with low rock-faced 
shore continues 3 miles to where the mouth of the Oued Tidsi (Asif 
Zidir) empties through a conspicuous deep gash in the seaward cliff 
of the Haha plateau. For the next g miles the shore is backed by 
cliff-faced, gradually rising country, over 500 ft. high within 2 miles 
of the coast, deeply gashed by small streams, and backed 10 miles 
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inland by Djebel Amardma, over 2,100 ft., and other high summits. 
The next 7 miles stretch of coast is fronted by rugged limestone cliffs 
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climbing very steeply to heights of nearly 7oo ft. within $ mile of the 
shore. It is the W. termination of one of the most northerly of the 
chains of the High Atlas, Djebel Amsittene, which is over 2,g00 ft 
high within 12 miles of Cap 'Tafelney (‘Tafelneh), its most westerly 
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headland. Everywhere between Cap Sim and Cap Tafelney the 
first-class Mogador—Agadir road is between 5 and g miles from the 
coast, crossing Djebel Amsittene at over 1,300 ft. before reaching, 
13 miles farther S., the MAES camp and small native town of 
‘Tamanar, the haley point ° between Mogador and Agadir. 
This broken plateau country is moderately settled and has much 
argan woodland. ‘The dangerous Cap Tafelney is the jagged front of 
a 700 ft. summit rising precipitously from the shore. To the S. 
of it is the considerable indentation known as Baie de Tafelney, 
where anchorage, sheltered from N.-_NW. winds, though not from 
swell, is available. The Oued Abu Zid (Asif Tasrassert, O. Igue- 
zoullen) flows out immediately S. of the Cape, and N. and S. of 
its mouth are short stretches of low sandy shore, but the river valley 
behind is very deeply incised and offers no natural land route to the 
interior. 

For 17 miles S. of Cap Tafelney, to Pointe d’Imsouane, the coast, 
with many headlands but none very prominent, is formed by 
cliffs rising precipitously to heights of 800-1,000 ft. within 1 mile or 
less, and gashed by short torrents. Near the mouth of the small 
Oued Ighzer, almost half-way from Cap Tafelney to Pointe d’Im- 
souane, and due W. of ‘Tamanar, there is a cart-track from a shrine 
on the sea-shore to ‘Tamanar, 9 miles distant. But excepting this, 
there is scarcely in the whole length of coast from Cap Sim to Cap 
Guir, over 50 miles S.,a bridle-path from the shore to the interior. For 
some 10 miles inland there is plateau country 1,300-2,000 ft. high, 
but, beyond this, altitudes climb very rapidly to over 3,000 ft., 
especially E. of ‘Tamanar. 

Pointe d’Imsouane (Imsouan Point) is a low rock-fronted and 
south-pointing headland with shallows offshore, but SE. of it is 
Baie d’Imsouane (Imsouan Bay) with excellent anchorage in summer, 
sheltered from NNW. winds. Moreover, the main Mogador—Agadir 
road is here within 24 miles of the shore. But there is no line of 
communication between them, the road being everywhere above 
1,000 ft., and the shore itself lined by lofty precipitous cliffs. South 
of Baie d’Imsouane the coast continues cliff-faced and very lofty as 
far as Cap Guir, 15 miles SSW., but is broken 9 miles away by the 
lower valley of the important Asif Ait Ameur, which drains much of 
the SW. termination of the High Atlas. The main Mogador—Agadir 
road crosses the river only 2 miles upstream, not far from the site of 
a Sunday market, with scarcely any climb between the shore and the 
bridge, and the shore of the valley mouth is low-lying for 4 mile. 
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Moreover, on the S. bank, the road comes almost to the coast itself, 
and thence makes S. around Cap Guir some 600 ft. above the shore | 
and about half-way up the steep climb between sea-shore and summit. 

Cap Guir (Cap Ghir, Ras Aferni) is a cliff-faced headland rising 
sharply on both its W. and S. face to over 1,100 ft. within 1 mile, 
It is the seaward termination of the Djebel Tazenakht (‘Tazenart) © 
ridge of the High Atlas mountains, which, 18 miles inland, attains 
over 3,200 ft., and only a few miles farther inland climbs to much 
greater heights. Beyond Cap Guir the coast has a generally SE. 
alinement until the town and port of Agadir, 18 miles distant, are 
reached. Throughout this stretch the shore is mainly cliff-lined with 
only minor breaks at the deep gashes formed by small wadis, and 
with heights of 1,100-1,600 ft. within 1-2 miles of the shore, and 
more lofty mountainous country a few miles farther inland. There 
are anchorages at 4 and 7 miles ESE. of Cap Guir but, these apart, 
this stretch of coast is lacking in shelter. 

The main Mogador—Agadir road is a few hundred feet above the 
shore all round Gap Guir itself, and remains within 4 mile of the 
shore all the way to Agadir. At 17 miles from Cap Guir it bridges 
the fairly important Oued Tamerakht (Asif Tamghakht), draining 
summits over 5,000 ft. high in the SW. of the High Atlas nearly 
40 miles away. Near the bridge Thursday and Monday markets are 
held within 2 miles of the shore, the fertile lower valley being 
moderately populated. From the Oued Tamerakht mouth to Agadir 
the 6 miles of coast are fringed by rocky beach, the land imme- 
diately behind being about 500 ft. Coming from the NW., two 
rocky headlands, Ras Sahnoun and Ras Arhesdis, precede the reef- 
fringed Ras Founti (Pointe Founti) forming the NW. boundary of 
Founti Bay. On the N. shore of this bay is Founti, known also as Ville 
Nouvelle, the coastal suburb of the town of Agadir (see Plate XVII): 
but the main part of the town, an old walled settlement on the cliff 
top more than 700 ft. above Founti, is reached only by a steep and 
winding road. All told, the inhabitants number less than 6,000, 
but include nearly 2,000 Europeans. The roadstead, Rade d’Agadir 
(Agadir Roads), is the most southerly anchorage on the Moroccan coast 
affording shelter from NE. and E. winds, but is dangerous in W. 
winds, or when there is a swell. The N. shore is rock-fringed, but E. 
of Founti, though strewn with rocks, there is a low sandy shore 
which is continuous to several miles S. of the mouth of the Oued 
Sous (Wadi Sus). The port, although important as the most southerly 
in Morocco, is a mere jetty and loading quay with modern equipment 
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and small capacity, suitable only for vessels of very shallow draught, 

and that only in fine weather at high water. 
_ Agadir is on the first-class road from Mogador, distant 88 miles, 
which continues to a bifurcation 9 miles SE. of the town, crossing on 
the way the Oued Sous 8 miles from its mouth. From the bifurcation 
the first-class road makes ENE. to Taroudant, principal settlement 
of the Sous plain, 39 miles distant, whence there are good metalled 
roads (a) to Marrakech across the High Atlas mountains, and (0) E. 
- to OQuarzazat and the upper Draacountry. The S. branch is a metalled 
road making SSW. to Tiznit, 48 miles distant, an important, if small, 
modern military centre and old walled market town on the NW. 
fringe of the Anti-Atlas mountains. The Oued Sous, a long and 
_ important river draining most of the S. slope of the High Atlas and 
much of the N. slope of the Anti-Atlas, enters the sea 6 miles SSE. of 
Pointe Founti. Its mouth, deflected southwards by a sand-spit for 
over 1 mile, is obstructed by a sand bar which dries partially and can 
be crossed only by vessels up to 5 ft. draught. For 2 miles N. and 
5 miles S. of the Oued Sous, and 5 miles inland from its mouth, there 
is low sand-dune country, but farther inland is the large and well- 
irrigated Sous plain, with much argan woodland in the W. and well- 
populated in most parts. Five miles S. of the mouth of the Oued 
Sous, the low sandy coast changes to cliffs of red sandstone which 
are continuous to the mouth of the Oued Massa 13 miles farther 
S. East of this cliff-faced shore is a 3-5 miles strip of sparsely popu- 
lated dry country climbing S. from 250 ft. to 430 ft. near the lower 
Oued Massa. It is succeeded immediately E. by lower land with 
many wells, gardens, and settlements. Through them passes the 
metalled road to Tiznit, which everywhere between the Oueds Sous 
and Massa is within 6-7 miles of the shore, to which, at a point 
8 miles N. of the mouth of the Oued Massa, it is connected by 
a cart-track. 

For the first 6 miles SSW. of the mouth of the Oued Massa (Asif 
Oulghas) the coast is fringed by sand-dunes 200-350 ft. high, while 
for the next 15 miles, to the mouth of the Oued Assa (O. Adoudou), 
it is again fronted by sandstone cliffs, but higher and steeper than 
those N. of the Oued Massa mouth. Immediately inland is a 3-4 
mile strip of old dune country 450-600 ft. high overlooking lower 
ground, the N. part of the plain of 'Tiznit, which is dotted at frequent 
intervals with fairly large villages. The Oued Massa, a fair-sized 
river flowing SE.-_NW. from summits over 5,000 ft. high 35 miles 
from the coast, flows, for several miles behind the dune belt, across 
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a mile wide marshy plain bounded by steeply rising ground with many 
villages at its base. 

Oued Assa (O. Adoudou), flowing SSE~NNW., with the large 
village of Aglou and its Monday market 3 miles SE. from the mouth, 
and passing 5 miles W. of Tiznit, is only a small river. It is important 
in that its lower course marks the beginning of a very different kind 
of coast, and that a road from Tiznit, distant 10 miles to the SE., 
reaches the shore at the sandy beach near its mouth, providing one 
of the very few links between coast and interior to be found in 
Morocco 8. of Agadir. 

South-west of Oued Assa to Oued Bou Sedra (Asif Salogmad), the 
NE. boundary of the Spanish territory of Ifni, distant 20 miles, the 
coast is largely cliff-faced, although gashed by small streams and by 
the larger Asif Igechdern (Asif ‘Tiginit, O. Mirhleft), but has few 
very prominent headlands. Within a short distance of the shore the 
land rises several hundred feet, and a few miles farther inland there 
are heights, partly wooded, of 1,500-2,500 ft., which overlook the 
Tiznit plain 1,000 ft. below to the E. Along the cliff top and along 
the inland valleys there are many orchards and a considerable number 
of small settlements, while near the cliff edge is a bridle-path parallel 
to the shore. A minor motor track runs from near the Ifni border 
and the mouth of the Asif Igechdern to Tiznit some 20 miles ENE. 


(g) NE. frontier to SW. frontier of Spanish territory of Ifni (see Fig. 45) 


The Spanish territory of Ifni, beginning at the mouth of the Oued 
Bou Sedra (Asif Salogmad), continues to the lower Oued Noun (O. 
Assaka, Rio Guader) 36 miles SW., which forms its SW. boundary. 

Almost the whole of the coast of Ifni is fronted by cliffs which, 
throughout its length, rise rapidly to land 800—1,000 ft. or more high 
within 2-3 miles of the shore. Although the coast is gashed by many 
short streams, the mouth of the Oued Ifni (Asif Tangerta, Asif Ibou- 
drarer, Rio Ifni) is the only well-defined break in the whole length of 
the coast of Ifni, which, moreover, has very few prominent headlands. 
The mouth of the River Ifni forms a wide break in the coast, and, 
dry in summer, affords a landing-place in fine weather, surf-boats 
being necessary for landing. Above the cliffs, between the NE. 
boundary of the territory of Ifni and the mouth of the River Ifni, 
there are many orchards, while most of the central and N. part of 
Ifni, with heights inland of 2,000-3,000 ft., is quite well populated. 
But 8. of the mouth of the Oued Ifni there are scarcely any orchards | 
along the coast, and inland in the S. settlements are far fewer. There: 
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are no roads or motor-tracks in Spanish Ifni, but in French Morocco 
there is a minor motor-track S. from Tiznit which passes 8 miles 
E. of Ifni boundary and 24 miles from the coast, to which it is parallel. 
This track makes for the large village of Goulimine just N. of the 
Oued Noun (O. Seyad, O. Saiad), whence there are two motor-tracks 
SW. to near the boundary of the Spanish territory of Rio de Oro, 
along the Oued Draa, which forms the SW. frontier of French 
Morocco. 


(h) SW. frontier of [fnt to River Draa (see Fig. 45) 


The Oued Noun empties through a narrow valley into a small 
bay where, although large vessels find no shelter in W. winds, landing 
is possible in fine weather. For some g miles to the SW. the coast 
is mainly fronted by precipitous cliffs over 100 ft. high in parts, 
and broken only where a few short streams cut their way to the sea. 
But for more than 30 miles WSW. a wide beach, covered at high tide 
and known as Plage Blanche (Playa Blanca), fronts a line of low cliffs. 
Between Oued Noun and Oued Bousefen (O. Bou Isafene), 16 miles 
SW., the land rises inland to Djebel Arastarf, a narrow mountainous 
ridge 4—7 miles inland and 1,300 ft. high, which can be regarded as 
the SW. termination of the Anti-Atlas mountains. Between Oued 
Bousefen and Oued Aureora, 17 miles WSW., and beyond, desert 
dunes reach the low cliff edge, extending several miles from the coast 
on land which climbs gradually inland. Just beyond Oued Aureora 
the motor-track from Goulimine, already mentioned, reaches the 
shore. Cap Draa, 12 miles SW. of the Oued Aureora mouth, a promi- 
nent headland 170 ft. high, with deep water offshore but dangerous, 
is the last pronounced feature of the Moroccan coast before Oued 
Draa, the SW. frontier of the country, is reached. The Draa, a 
river more than 500 miles long and draining all the SE. slopes of the 
Anti-Atlas mountains SE. of Marrakech, enters the sea 5 miles SSW. 
of Cap Draa. It is 60 yards wide, but very shallow and com- 
pletely closed by a sand bar and, with a surf line offshore, it affords 
little alleviation to the risks to shipping along this dangerous coast. 
For its last 34 miles the river forms the international boundary 
between French Morocco to the N. and the Spanish territory of Rio 
de Oro to the 8. 


CHAPTER IV 
CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 


A. CLIMATE 


Rainfall is given in inches, temperatures are in degrees Fahrenheit. 


1. Pressure and Winds 


orocco differs from the rest of Barbary in that it owes its climate 

more to the Atlantic than to the Mediterranean. Indeed the 
fertile plains and foothills of western Morocco—Lyautey’s ‘useful 
Morocco’—face the Atlantic, are screened from the Sahara, and 
largely sheltered from the Mediterranean. Yet its position is such 
that it is affected, and that largely, by frequent, irregular, and some- 
times large differences of pressure between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean and between Europe and Africa. 

It is the scene of frequent cyclonic disturbance, sometimes the 
southern fringes of depressions moving north-east across Europe, 
sometimes secondary depressions moving south of, and anti-clock- 
wise round, the parents. Before discussing these various factors it 1s 
essential to remember that observed data for Morocco are few, and 
that the climate—particularly the rainfall—is subject to wide and 
frequent variations. Deductions from them must, therefore, be re- 
garded only as very general and subject to many exceptions. 

The most constant factor shaping the climate is a high-pressure 
system in the Atlantic, which lies just south-west of the Canaries in 
winter and is near the Azores in summer. On the eastern side of this 
anticyclone north-east trade winds blow parallel to the Atlantic coast 
and persist, although not without interruptions, throughout the year. 
These interruptions are caused, in the winter, by depressions which 
move north-eastwards over Europe. Morocco is affected by the 
southern fringe of these depressions and by the westerly winds moving 
round them. Between depressions, and the rain-bearing winds which 
accompany them, the trade winds resume their usual activities. In 
summer there is a low-pressure area over the hot Sahara, and the 
winds moving anti-clockwise round it (with a tendency to turn in- 
wards) blow across Morocco, from north-east to south-west, paralle! 
to the trade wind. 

These pressures and winds are sometimes accentuated, sometimes 
reversed, by very local secondary depressions in the Atlas, or ir 
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Algeria, and by constant interplay of pressure between the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. This last factor, aided by the local concen- 
tration of surface winds by the high ground on either side, causes 
strong winds through the Straits of Gibraltar and over Tangier. 

In winter the westerly winds associated with depressions passing 
to the north bring rain to the north-western coastal region and 
still more to the mountain ranges facing the coast. South-east of 
the mountain ranges the rainfall decreases rapidly. In summer a 
north-east wind, passing across a colder Mediterranean to a warmer 
land, brings no rain, but blows steadily across Morocco, and more 
consistently than do the west winds of winter. ‘The summer (north- 
east) wind and the winter (west) wind differ not only in their rain- 
bringing quality and their persistence but in their range. Over 
Morocco the winter winds are strongest in the north (Tangier and the 
west slopes of the Rif mountains), gradually lessening in intensity 
southwards to Agadir. ‘The north-east summer wind on the contrary 
is strongest in the south. 

Fortunately for western Morocco summer land- and sea-breezes 
are common along the Atlantic coast, whilst unfortunately occasional 
hot winds—Sirocco, south-east, or Chergui, east—from the Sahara 
add to the temperature and to radiation, drying out the land till life is 
a burden to man, beast, and plant. ‘The Atlantic in-shore breeze, 
starting fairly regularly at 10 or 10.30a.m.on summer mornings, blows 
inland with a range of 50 miles or so. As it happens, the north-east 
trade wind appears to cause a rise to the ocean surface, just offshore, 
of colder, deep-sea, water, and the in-shore breeze is thus cold and 
damp, often accompanied by mist or fog, and results in heavy dews 
and a quite appreciable precipitation. Moreover, its effect upon the 
personal comfort which results from equable climate and small morn- 
ing and evening variations of temperature does much to improve con- 
ditions of life. This cold-water belt is known as the Canaries current. 
Its influence upon rain is bad, for it cools the lower layers of air 
passing over it, and by making them stable, reduces the rainfall on the 
neighbouring coast to a very low figure. 

Looking at the general picture more geographically it is important 
to remember that equable temperatures and rain-bearing winds tend to 
lessen both eastwards and southwards, sea influences giving place 
to desert conditions, whilst, on the other hand, high features like the 
Atlas, in the path of the wind, are always better watered than lowlands. 
Much of Morocco is, also, in a rain-shadow. Thus, at the eastern end 
of the Rif mountains, east of the T'aza Gap, and east and south of the 
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Atlas there are dry belts. Beyond these again rainfall increases slightly, 
but only a little because the influence of the west winds is dying out. 
The high and rugged outlines of the mountain barrier also have their 
effect on the local direction and strength of the winds. 

Apart from the Azores anticyclone, the pressure system 1s, however, 
anything but stable. If the summer north-east wind does, in July and: 
August, almost resemble a trade wind, other winds are oftener light, 
fickle, and variable than enduring. 


2. Humidity, Cloud-cover, and Visibility 


Broadly speaking, Morocco is a country of clear dry air with excel- 
lent visibility. Humidity is low, and the hotter temperatures are not 
therefore insupportable. ‘The main exception to the general dryness 
of the air is the Atlantic coast where low sea temperature causes high 
relative humidity, mist and some low stratus cloud along and off the 
coast, especially in summer. But along this coast temperatures are 
never high, nor conditions ever unpleasant, and skies clear in the 
afternoon. In the north-west of Morocco the greatest humidity and 
cloudiness occurs in winter when westerly winds are most frequent. 

There are no adequate records of humidity, which is of no great 
consequence since any excess is but local and temporary, nor any 
of cloud-cover, which is more serious. In the autumn, winter, and 
spring—from November to April—cloud-cover may rise along the 
Atlantic coast to a monthly mean of five-tenths during the rains and 
may be from two- to four-tenths in the summer coastal sea-breeze 
period; but fine periods of clear sky alternate with rain-cloud in the 
winter, and prevail in summer from midday onwards. Outside the 
50-mile Atlantic strip and the areas of heavier rainfall, skies are 
exceptionally clear. In summer the north-east wind brings clear, 
bright weather for weeks on end, broken only by local storms or 
by the dust brought by the occasional east and south-east winds. 
Farther south the cloud amount is greatest in spring and summer, 
when the difference of temperature between sea and land is greatest. 
Local midsummer storms may cause overcast skies for some hours. 
These storms, common enough in the Atlas, and not uncommon in 
areas lying east and south of it—from Oudjda to Taroudant—are 
short and violent, and raise clouds of dust as they come. Poor visibility 
due to the dry, hot, dusty winds from east and south-east is more 
serious. Naturally western Morocco is to some extent sheltered from 
these winds by the Atlas. It is not, however, immune. East and south 
of the Atlas reddish overcast skies, with a peculiar yellowish light, 
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accompany them. Mention must be made, too, of the snow blizzards 
and hail-storms on the high ground in winter. Naturally visibility 
suffers. 

Yet, in spite of all these exceptions, it may be said that Morocco has 
good visibility, little cloud-cover, and low humidity. 
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3. Rainfall 


_ Statistics are few, and do not cover a long enough period to carry 
conviction, so that a special warning must precede their use. As has 
_been said above, rain-bearing weather and winds are very variable. 
Thus the mean annual rainfall, as illustrated in diagrams 3, 4, 46, 47, and 
as given in the tables of Appendix III, is subject to a large probable 
error if applied to any one year, and that error may well exceed a third 
or more, even in the better-watered areas. ‘Thus, if an annual rainfall 
of 21 inches is postulated, variations may give such figures as 14 in one 
year and 28 in another. ‘This uncertainty grows as the climate passes 
through the steps intermediate between oceanic and continental— 
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as, in fact, one travels east and south. In the drier areas rainfall 
becomes more and more of an accident, and tends to fall not only 
less and less frequently, but more in torrential downfall and less in 
steady rain at predictable periods. Remove these occasional accidents 
for a year or two and both drought and famine intervene. 

Actually some seventy to eighty stations installed by the French. 
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meteorological service now take observations of the rainfall, but there 
was little continuity from 1914 to 1920, and some of the stations, in- 
stalled after the final pacification of 1934, are of small interest con- 
sidering the extreme variability met with. In some cities of the coast, 
Tangier and Mogador for example, data have been collected over 
long periods by interested amateurs. Elsewhere analysis must still 
fail to give a feeling of confidence. 

Winter rains are the regular rains, and in July and August the 
occasional storm prevents figures from falling to zero. It will be better 
to rely upon the diagrams of rainfall (pp. 109, 110) than upon further 
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written description. Briefly it may be said that the months of April, 
May, June, July, August, September, and October each supply less than 
one-twelfth of the annual total, and some of them much less than their 
share; that November, December, January, February, and March 
supply more than one-twelfth each, of which November and March 
often supply much more than their share. 

Where ‘rain-days’ are mentioned in the text to follow, only those 
are included which have more than 0-004 of an inch (o-1 mm.). 


4. Snow 


Snow is very rarely seen on the coast, but chances are greater along 
the Mediterranean than along the Atlantic. Tangier may have snow, 
say, once in five years, though the snow on the Rif mountains may be 
visible every winter. Snow is never seen at Rabat or Casablanca. As 
one leaves the coast the climate becomes more continental. Nights 
are colder, and snow falls practically every year at Fes, Meknes, and 
Oudjda. 

Snowfalls may begin by the beginning of October on the summits 
of the High and Middle Atlas. Occasional snow may fall at heights 
varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, at some distance from the sea, but 
will disappear rapidly. It will lie for a day or two, or a week or two, or, 
at the upper limit, for a month, between 3,000 and 6,000 feet. Above 
7,000 feet it may lie from six to nine months on ground that faces 
north and west, and where the High Atlas faces south-east to the 
desert the snow-line is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet higher. 

Hail is frequent over the whole area higher than the 3,000-foot 
contour, and can be most destructive when it accompanies the 
occasional local cyclonic storms in middle and late spring. 


5. Lemperature 


It is impossible to define, with any exactness, the limits of sea in- 
fluence or what might be thought of as the dividing line between 
oceanic and continental climate. Indeed there is no dividing line. 
The two fade into each other. 

Very rarely the temperature may drop to freezing-point, in January 
or February, even along the Atlantic coast, and occasional maximum 
temperatures of 110° have been recorded in the interior. As is usual 
in oceanic climates, the hottest and coldest times are not at mid- 
summer and midwinter, but about a month afterwards, just as they 
are in Great Britain. 

Conditions along the coast, from Melilla to the south of the Draa, 
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are uniformly equable. To illustrate this uniformity certain mean 
daily temperatures are given below. These figures are the mean of the 
maximum and minimum daily readings during January which is 
always the coldest month, and of August which is the hottest. At 
Melilla mean daily temperatures vary from 54° in midwinter to 79° 
in midsummer; at Tangier from 54° to 74°; at Rabat from 54° to 74°; 
at Casablanca from 54° to 73°; at Mazagan from 54° to 73°; at Safi 
from 57° to 77°; at Mogador (lying on the small peninsula) from 56° 
to 67°; at Agadir from 59° to 73°. The influence of latitude is indeed 
largely negatived by sea influence and by the Canaries current. The 
mean daily range of temperature along the Atlantic coast is about 14°; 
along the Mediterranean coast slightly higher. | 

Since the High and particularly the Middle Atlas have large collec- 
tion areas, and the snow may lie to a depth of some 3 to 4 feet, a sub- 
stantial reservoir is built up every year to feed the rivers and springs 
which water the plain. | 

Inland, conditions begin to differ comparatively quickly, not so 
much in mean temperature as in the magnitude and suddenness of the 
seasonal and daily variations. ‘Thus at Meknes, which has a mean 
yearly temperature of only 64°, the seasonal variation is 21°, and the 
daily range may be 25°. More rapid changes begin now to appear. 
Marrakech and: Fes have mean yearly temperatures of 65°, with a 
mean seasonal variation of 25°, and daily ranges may be 40°. Fes has 
thirty frosts a year on the average, with recorded summer maxima of 
over 112°, whilst at Marrakech summer temperatures reach over 
100° (117° has been recorded) and minimum temperatures of 
25° are recorded in winter. Above 5,000 feet variations increase 
rapidly. ‘There are forty days of frost at Sefrou, and a hundred at 
Azrou, where it may freeze at any time from November to May, and 
temperatures may drop to 20° F. On the eastern Meseta, due 
south of Meknes, day temperatures in January are about 58° whilst 
night temperatures are about 36°, but on the other hand summer 
temperatures may be very high, reaching over 110°. In the Atlas 
winter temperatures may remain below freezing-point for weeks on 
end. Summer temperatures are still high, however, and daily varia- 
tions large and sudden. Blizzards are frequent and passes are blocked | 
by snow. 

East of the 'T'aza Gap, and north of that continuation of the Middle: 
Atlas which links to Algeria, the climate is fairly equable, but more: 
continental than along the Rif and Atlantic coasts. In the coastal dis-- 
trict, and the Tell which lies directly inland, the mean yearly tem- 
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perature is 66°, varying from a mean 50° in January to a mean 82° in 
July. The High Atlas, in its lower and north-easterly extension, has 
a harsher climate. Mean monthly temperatures vary from 35° in the 
winter to 80° in the summer, but prolonged frost on the one hand, and 
of over go° on the other, are not uncommon. 

South and south-west of the Atlas desert conditions take charge. 
The air is so dry that the variations are not oppressive, though they 
are large. Seasonal variations may be over 60°, daily variations over 
40°. At ‘laroudant mean daily temperatures are from 50° in January 
to 83° in August; at ‘Tiznit from 55° in January to 79° in August; but 
both of these are sheltered places. 

The tables of temperatures to be found in Appendix I, and as 
illustrated in the sectional figures 3 and 4 of the Introduction, deserve 
a word of explanation. Mean daily maxima and minima are the 
means of daily readings during a month. A mean is then taken 
of these monthly figures for the number of years in question. Mean 
monthly maxima and minima are the extreme readings for each 
month, and a mean is then taken for the years of the period. They 
are, therefore, more extreme, and less likely to be met with, than 
the mean daily maxima and minima. 


/ 


6. A Regional and Seasonal Survey 


(a) Tangier and the Spanish Zone. ‘The rainy season, here as 
elsewhere, is from October to April (seven months). The rain is 
abundant on the Atlantic coast and as far east as Cap ‘T'res Forcas, 
amounting to over 30 inches, and being more, therefore, than in 
London, although falling more suddenly and less frequently. There 
are from seventy to eighty rain-days in this period. ‘Temperatures 
are equable, averaging 54° during the three winter months on the 
coast, and about 37° on the summits inland. Snow may lie for some 
weeks on these summits, however, and there are considerable periods 
of frost. Visibility is generally good except during the storms. In 
the summer temperatures are 18° or 20° higher; the winds swing to 
north-east, but may be strong, and rain-days in these five months 
are from ten to twelve. | 

Eastwards rainfall lessens. ‘Thus, Melilla gets only 16 inches during 
the whole year, with only sixty-six rain-days. Temperatures are 
slightly higher both in summer and winter. No part of the Spanish 
Zone can be considered dry, but pasture gradually takes the place 
of agriculture towards the east. 


{ 
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(b) The Atlantic Coastal Plains (including the western edge of the 
Meseta). South-westwards from Tangier, along the coast, rainfall 
lessens progressively. Larache has 28 inches, Rabat 20, Casablanca 
16, Mogador 12, and Agadir 8, whilst the rain-days to be expected 
fall off from eighty to twenty-seven. There is a tendency to rain 
shadow about so miles inland from the coast, but no very definite 
information on which to base rainfall contours. It is, however, 
precisely in this area that really heavy, soaking, summer dews and 
mists sustain the humidity of the soil, largely counteracting radiation, 
and in this area too, that cool sea-breezes temper the summer heat. 
Average yearly temperatures are of the order of 65°. An annual 
range of 20° F. and a daily range of 14° F. occur in the northern 
Atlantic coast, but farther south these values both fall off markedly. 
Frost is exceptional, but does occur. The highest recorded tempera- 
tures vary from 92° at Tangier to 112° at Agadir. At no time in the 
year are clear days to be counted upon, although they may come 
frequently. Rain in winter and sea mist on summer mornings may 
obscure the sky, although the mists themselves lie low. 

Along this coast marshy areas are common. The merjas of the 
lower Sebou, for example, cover wide areas. ‘These merjas are shallow 
swamps in winter, formed more by its tributaries than by the Sebou 
itself, and in them grow tall reeds. Water content is slightly saline. 
In summer these marshes dry out, and are used as summer pasturage. 
Rains, mists, and swamps add a considerable humidity to the air. 
The weather is, however, seldom oppressive. East and south-east 
(Sirocco) winds occur very occasionally. They are less frequent 
under the immediate shelter of the Atlas, as at Mogador, than where 
the distance between mountain and sea increases, as at Rabat. These 
winds seldom last more than a day. On the Atlantic coast, as a whole, 
calm days are rare. 

(c) The Sebou Valley. From the Chaouia, where the rainfall is 
about 15 inches, the Sebou valley is entered. Here topography is all 
important. The Sebou valley leads up east to the funnel of the 
Taza Gap. On either hand the hills catch the rains as the wind is. 
diverted directly up the valley. Meknes and Fes enjoy good and: 
well-distributed rains, the former with 24 inches in ninety-seven days,, 
the latter 22 in seventy-seven days. Rainfall increases as the gapt 
diminishes, and 'Taza itself, actually east of the narrowest gap, is 
within the most favoured zone (over 32 in.), On the one hand, from 
Meknes eastwards, the valley is outside the influence of sea-breezes® 
and mists, but on the other winds play a greater part. The east win 
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Ss not uncommon. ‘The summer can be very hot and radiation 
severe. 

(d) The Zaer-Zayan Uplands (Eastern Moroccan Meseta). (See 
ections across it: Figs. 3 and 4 of the Introduction.) This upland, 
| part of what is generally known as the Moroccan Meseta, is very 
continental in climate. Occasionally pressure falls low in the summer, 
lue to high temperature, and local storms ensue. The winter is cold, 
ind winter rain increases towards the foothills of the Middle Atlas. 
dere it exceeds 30 inches, falling on seventy-six rain-days. But 
xception must be made of the deep valleys of the upper Oum er 
Xbia, and of the Guigou, which are perpendicular to the west winds, 
ind in which rain shadows cut off some of the supply. Indeed, 
wherever the sharp and sudden valleys run north and south, rain 
shadows occur. 

Westward the upland sinks gradually, but in steps, to the coastal 
lain. Winter rain diminishes progressively, but is greater than that 
yf the plain itself. Rain-days are from fifty to thirty-five. The 
yeneral rule that rain diminishes as one goes east and south is modified 
rere by altitude. It does fall off to the south, but increases eastwards 
ther than diminishes because of the rise in altitude. 

In the summer east and south-east dusty winds occur occasionally 
ind, for a day or two, obscure a visibility which is otherwise very 
narked. The prevailing north-east summer wind is a fair weather 
me, and the little rain that falls during its régime is due to storms. 

At Azrou, lying high on the flank of the Middle Atlas, temperatures 
yary from monthly maxima of about 100° in August to minima of 
bout 25° in January. ‘Temperatures of 103° in summer, and of 14° in 
winter, have been recorded, whilst at Khenifra, near the head of the 
Jum er Rbia valley, it seldom freezes, and summer temperatures 
nay rise, exceptionally, to 110°. 

(e) The Tadla and the Haouz (including the southern edge of the 
Meseta). Here we are off the upland, and, except on the Djebilet, in 
valleys which are increasingly hot and dry as one goes south. On the 
southern edge of the upland winter rain is still fair. Kasba 'T'adla gets 
15 inches on forty-nine rain-days. Marrakech, however, gets less 
than g inches (on forty rain-days) and Chichaoua, south-west of 
Marrakech, less than 8 inches. 

The climate is increasingly continental. At Marrakech temperatures 
of Over 100° may occur, relatively frequently, from May to September, 
whilst it may freeze in January and February. The recorded maxima 
und minima are 117° in summer, 27° in winter. Summer storms are 
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more frequent here than elsewhere in western Morocco, and the 
Sirocco is an occasional curse. On the other hand, visibility is gener- 
ally very good and humidity low. 

(f) The Atlas. Here we have a really mountain climate. On the 
western side of the Middle Atlas, which is perpendicular to the 
winter rainy winds, the rainfall is as great as anywhere in Morocco. 
The most favoured altitudes are between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. On 
the other hand, the slope of the Middle Atlas to the Moulouya valley 
is precipitous. ‘The valley is in so marked a rain shadow that the rain- 
fall drops to 6 inches only. 

With regard to the peaks and highlands it is interesting to remember 
that the international standard for the drop in mean temperature 
due to height is 23° F. per 1,000 feet. ‘The decrease of temperature 
with height is generally greater in winter than in summer, and at 
night than during the day, but in mountainous country the lapse rate 
is so variable locally that caution is required. ‘Temperatures of over 
go° on a summer noon and under 15° on a winter night might be 
expected on the higher summits and on the higher valleys of both 
Middle and High Atlas. In the high valleys there is, often, an inverted 
temperature gradient at night, cold air and low temperatures 
clinging to the bottoms. 

The following description of weather conditions in the Middle 
Atlas refers to a point on the pass from Azrou to Midelt: 

‘During the winter, life in the high mountains becomes impossible. 
Cattle and sheep and their guardians have left. Garrisons are blocked by 
snow within their posts, and these have to be provisioned for 4 or 5 months. 
In December, January and February violent snow blizzards are of frequent 
occurrence. Over 3,500 feet fine weather spells frost. March is a month of 
change, and often equals the worst weather of January. Better conditions 
do not set in till April.’ 


On the High Atlas rainfall diminishes as the range turns south- 
westwards to the coast. The same wintry conditions are met with on 
the higher passes, as in the Middle Atlas, but on its south-eastern 
slopes the High Atlas is more influenced by desert conditions. The 
general level of temperature rises: the south-easterly winds are more | 
prevalent, radiation is still more pronounced, and the snow-line is: 
2,000 feet higher. 

Visibility, normally very good, suffers from snow blizzards and hail,, 
from rain clouds in the winter, and from dust and sand storms in the: 
summer. In both seasons the sky may be obscured for hours at 
time. 
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‘The Anti-Atlas is largely in the rain shadow of the High Atlas, and 
gets 6 inches of rain a year. Beyond the Anti-Atlas desert conditions 
set in finally, and rainfall is but an inch or so, falling usually in one 
or two storms. ‘The oases of the Sous, Draa, and Ziz depend upon 
irrigation. ‘They have no dependable rainfall, although conditions do 
not become entirely typical of the desert until one passes farther 
east and south. 

_(g) The South-Western Desert. ‘There are, of course, nomad 
Berbers and Arabs to be found, at certain times, anywhere in this 
region, but agriculture is confined wholly to such streams as manage 
to defy, however inadequately, the absorption of the desert, the 
radiation of a hot, dry climate, and the irrigation of an ingenious and 
industrious peasantry. Rainfall drops to 2 or 3 inches a year, and that 
in fitful storms. Extreme temperatures mount in summer and in 
Sirocco, whilst frost is not unknown. Visibility is good, however, 
except in dust storms, and humidity is one enemy which is totally 
absent. T'aroudant and ‘Tiznit, with 8 inches and 5 inches of rain 
respectively, are not fair witnesses, for they are near the coast and 
begin to enjoy the southwards fading benefit of Atlantic weather. 

(h) The Eastern Plateaux. 'These are bare, windswept, cold and 
hot alternately, and offer small attraction or livelihood. 'They rise to 
nearly 6,000 feet in places. Progressively as one goes south desert 
influence gains. Rainfall becomes a matter of the occasional storm. 
Visibility is excellent except for dust storms, which become more 
prevalent, and life is confined to the springs and to the few streams 
which survive to perish finally in the plains. Actual measurement is 
almost totally lacking, but at Bou Denib the rainfall is only 34 inches 
with thirty-five days which just come into the ‘rain’ class. ‘Tem- 
peratures oscillate between summer monthly maxima of 110°, with 
exceptional recordings of 10° more, and winter monthly minima of 
30°, with occasional falls well below it. 

(1) The North-Eastern Plain, East of the ‘Taza Gap, and from the 
Mediterranean to the high plateaux of the High Atlas extension, the 
climate is Mediterranean, but rather dry. Sheltered from the Atlantic 
rainy winds of winter it gets little rain near the Atlas—at Guercif 
the fall is just over 8 inches, and there are thirty-eight rain-days— 
but more falls nearer the Algerian frontier. Oudjda gets 16 inches of 
rain and has sixty-six rain-days. ‘There are many minor features and 
hills in this area, and on the Mediterranean slopes of these features 
precipitation is greater and radiation less. At such places as Debdou 
the climate is therefore pleasant and more equable than on the 
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southern slopes. ‘Temperatures average between 80° in August and 
52° in January, with maxima of over 100° in days of Sirocco to 
freezing-point on cold winter nights. Visibility is good and humidity 
small. 
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B. VEGETATION AND FLORA 
1. Introduction 


Ir is hardly possible to describe a subject without employing some, 
at least, of the technical terms commonly used in its study. Ordinary 
English names do not cover even the vegetation of Great Britain, 
much less that of Morocco, Latin names must be used for precision 
and native names are sometimes useful, but they are given after the 
English name where one exists. Moreover, certain words are used 
by botanists to explain facts or qualities which would require, other- 
wise, the reiteration of long phrases. ‘Thus the influence of animals 
(including man) and of plants on other plants is called bzotic, whilst 
a forest is degraded where fire, unrestricted cutting, or other factors 
have robbed it of many, or most, of its natural trees. Much of the 
evergreen brushwood of Mediterranean lands, widely known by the 
Corsican name maquis (It. macchia, plural macchie), represents de- 
graded or replaced forest. The term is often used in a wide sense to 
include plant communities dominated by evergreen hard-leaved 
shrubs and low trees from 4 to 20 feet high. Well-developed maquis 
is impenetrable without mechanical aid, but is rare in Morocco. 
The distribution of plant life depends on three factors; climatic, 

soil, and biotic. Their interaction is always complex. Broadly speak- 
ing, climate is the most important, but the other two also affect the: 
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composition, nature, and distribution of the vegetation, and frequently 
determine botanical subdivisions within the main climatic zones. 
Moreover, it is not only the three factors as they are to-day which 
shape the vegetation: their past history is also of great importance. 
The converse of these general facts is sometimes of great practical 
value. A study of the natural vegetation, and to a lesser degree that 
of cultivated crops, can be used to estimate the climate, the soil, and 
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biotic influence. Such judgements may have a surprising accuracy 
and, in expert hands, can be formed rapidly. ‘They cannot, for many 
purposes, permanently replace instrumental measurements taken 
over a long period of years, but they do reflect mean values of the 
three factors, whereas instrumental measures for two or three years 
may witness only to the exceptional. 

Morocco belongs to the Mediterranean Botanical Region, which 


coincides with a climate characterized by rain in relatively mild 
Winters and by summer drought with a high evaporation rate. On 
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the whole, the cool winter is as favourable to plant growth as the 
hot, dry summer, but the most luxuriant development is in the spring 
when rising temperatures occur before the rains have ceased, or at 
least before the soil dries out. A second, but less important, maximum 
occurs in autumn with the advent of the rains and before the tem- 
peratures approach the minimum. The position of Morocco, in the 
extreme south-west of the Mediterranean, has, however, led to the 
development of vegetation in many ways different from that of other 
Mediterranean countries. The particular influences imposing modi- 
fications on fundamentally Mediterranean conditions are: the long 
Atlantic seaboard compared with that of the Mediterranean and the 
proximity of the Sahara. These influences are modified by altitude 
and aspect. Altitude is not actually a separate factor since its influence 
on plants is through climatic changes, 1.e. altitudinal zones are 
essentially climatic zones, with the local climate acting, as always, 
directly on the plants and also indirectly modifying their distribution 
through changes in the soil and biotic factors. 

The botanical exploration of Morocco is far from complete. Much 
has been done, however, by French investigators, and it is possible 
now to describe the flora and vegetation with fair completeness and 
accuracy. ‘here is no published ‘Flora’ of Morocco by which plants 
can be determined. The Catalogue des Plantes du’ Maroc by 
FE. Jahandiez and R. Maire (3 vols., Alger, 1931-4) is a very useful 
list of all the seed-bearing plants, ferns, and fern-allies known up 
to 1933, but it contains no descriptions, keys, or illustrations. Many 
accounts appear also in scattered papers published in various 
scientific journals. A selection of these is given at the end of this 
account. 

The country comprises the following divisions: 

1. The Tangier Peninsula. 
Mediterranean Morocco. 
Atlantic Morocco. 

The Middle Atlas area. 

The High and Anti-Atlas area. 
South-western Morocco. 

‘The Morocco-Saharan area. 
North-eastern Morocco, 
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2. Plant-life of the Divisions 


(a) The Tangier Peninsula. It is a commentary on human govern- 
ments that this division and the next are botanically among the least 
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explored parts of Morocco. It is possible that they may eventually 
be combined as the Mediterranean botanical domain of Morocco. 
According to available information plant life of the Tangier peninsula 
appears to differ from the rest of Morocco in the large number of 
‘lusitanian’ species present, that is, species whose main area is in 
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Portugal and south-west Spain. Particularly interesting are the 
number of heaths of a social type of growth (Evica ciliaris, KE. umbellata, 
E. australis, and FE. arborea) and of rock-roses (Custus ladantferus 
yielding the resin ladanum, may be specially mentioned) which 
occur. The common heather (Calluna vulgaris) also has its only 
African station in this division. ‘These shrubby plants are said to 
characterize the country, but no detailed published accounts of the 
vegetation have been traced. 

(b) Mediterranean Morocco. ‘This division includes the Rif country 
and the remainder of the Mediterranean belt to the Algerian frontier. 
The mountains of the west and south are distinctly humid, but to the 

north and east the country is in a rain shadow and is in varying 
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degrees dry. Botanically the division has been very unequally 
explored and generalizations are difficult. 

The following particulars apply to the western parts. ‘The lower 
zone of the mountains of the Djebala and Ghomara chains has more 
or less degenerate forest communities whose composition varies 
somewhat with the soil. On calcareous rocks woods of “thuya’, a 
tree allied to the cypresses (Callitris articulata, Arab ‘arar’), are 
characteristic and include also olive (Olea europaea), kermes oak 
(Quercus coccifera), dwarf palm or palmetto (Chamaerops humilis, 
Arab ‘dum’), and the carob tree (Ceratonia siliqua) whose pods, 
known as algaroba or St. John’s bread, are full of a pulp containing 
sugar and gum and are used for feeding domestic animals; there are 
a yellow-flowered gorse-like plant (Calycotome villosa), the mastic 
(Pistacia lentiscus), species of rock-rose (Cistus albidus and C’. mon- 
speliensis), and numerous herbs, including bulbous and tuberous 
plants. 

On southern slopes these woods are found at 3,200 feet, but 
frequently below this altitude they give place to very much exploited 
woods of evergreen oak (Quercus ilex, Arab ‘gerrush’) mixed with 
olive and mastic. On siliceous soils the thuya is replaced by woods 
of cork-oak (Quercus suber, Arab ‘fernana’), which, however, are often 
degraded into a kind of maquis or into stretches of rock-rose or 
bracken (Ptertdium aquilinum). In the lower parts the cork-oak is 
accompanied by such typical Mediterranean woody plants as the 
olive, myrtle (Myrtus communis), and tree heath (Erica arborea). 

On heavier clay soils olive and mastic, often with the dwarf palm, 
are the conspicuous plants. In some places Aleppo pine (Pinus 
halepensts, Arab ‘snuber’) occurs. Black and white poplars (Populus 
migra and P. alba), a willow (Salix atrocinerea), oleander (Nerium 
oleander), alder (Alnus glutinosa), and an ash (Fraxinus oxycarpa) may 
be found near streams. 

The middle or montane zone is naturally dominated by ever- 
green oak without dwarf palm, olive, or mastic, but accompanied 
by junipers (Juniperus phoenicea and }. oxycedrus)—the collective 
Berber name for these is ‘taga’, which also includes thuya. In the: 
gorges there are trees of Portuguese oak, ‘le chéne zéen’ of the! 
French (Quercus faginea, also known as Q. lusitanica), which is repre- 
sented in Morocco by a number of varieties. 

In the northern part of the Ghomara chain the Balearic box (Bucxus 
balearica), closely allied to the common box, abounds in the evergreeni 
oak woods. On warmer calcareous soils the cluster or maritime pine: 
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(Pinus pinaster) is intermixed with evergreen oak. Cork-oak also 
grows in this zone on siliceous soils, but without olive, mastic, or 
dwarf palm, though accompanied by a host of typical Mediterranean 
plants, including the lauristinus (Viburnum tinus) and the common 
strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo). On the same soils the Portuguese 
oak, in one or other of its varieties, is found above the cork-oak. 

The highest zone is that of the Moroccan fir (Abies pinsapo subsp. 
maroccana), which is well developed on many of the mountain 
summits. The fir is usually mixed with other trees, including the 
Portuguese oak, the evergreen oak, a maple (Acer granatense), and 
the Atlantic cedar (Cedrus atlantica, Arab ‘meddad’). Woods of this 
last are very well developed on some of the siliceous mountains. No 
mountain is high enough to develop ‘alpine’ vegetation under south 
Mediterranean climatic conditions. 

The Rif, and especially its western part, possesses an abundance of 
Spanish and Atlantic plants, and is favoured not only by geographical 
position but also by the relatively heavy rainfall and periodic cloudi- 
ness. Forest destruction has, however, been extensive, and what 
remains of the original vegetation is, except in the more inaccessible 
parts of the country, very open forest or is frequently scrub-like in 
structure. Even the fir and cedar forests at the highest altitudes are 
open. 

The eastern parts of the division are lower, and the meagre 
evidence available suggests that they are similar to the contiguous 
western parts of Algeria with a considerable development of ever- 
green scrub. 

(c) Atlantic Morocco. ‘The vegetation of this large sector has been 
greatly modified by man; much of it is cultivated or rough grazing 
land with low open brushwood, sometimes described, though less 
accurately than in the north, as a kind of maquis. Cereal cultivation 
is extensive. There is, however, little doubt that the primitive 
vegetation was dominated by the cork-oak and large areas are still 
designated as cork-oak forests. In the south, the forest is widely 
teplaced by dwarf palm, brushwood, gorse (Ulex spectabilis), rock- 
‘roses, and brooms. The largest ‘forest’ of cork-oak in existence 1s 
that of the Mamora. As frequently in Morocco, the term is mis- 
leading. No doubt the original condition was that of a typical 
Mediterranean forest, perhaps with dense undergrowth, but exploita- 
tion has been so ruthless that much of it now has only scattered 
groups of trees from 20 to 50 years old. It looks more like a neglected 
park than a forest. Old trees more than 30 feet high are rare. The 
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cork-oak is said to reach an exploitable size in Morocco at 25 years 
of age, as compared with the 50 years of growth required in Algeria. 
With it is found a wild pear (Pyrus mamorensis) which outside north- 
western Morocco is found nowhere in the world. The undergrowth 
is composed of rock-roses, brooms, gorse, a lavender (Lavandula 
stoechas), dwarf palm, and a plant allied to daphne (Thymelaea 
lythroides); but it is often scanty. A similar scrub occupies much of 
the ground between the trees and tree clumps. The whole covers 
32,500 acres out of a total of 1,060,000 acres of cork-oak forest in 
Morocco. It is extremely degenerate and is maintained in this con- 
dition by cutting, grazing, and fire. The trees are exploited both for 
the bark (cork) and for charcoal. In the neighbourhood are wide 
tracts bare of trees but with low or intermittent brushwood of plants, | 
many of which occur in the forest clearings or as forest undergrowth, 
suggesting strongly a former great extension of the forest and the 
possibility of its regeneration if protective measures were enforced. 
In these tracts the giant fennel (ferula communis) is conspicuous. 

In the north-east of this division, between ‘T'aza and Fes, as also in 
other parts of Atlantic Morocco, scrub of dwarf palm is semi-natural 
vegetation, produced largely by deforestation and constantly in- 
fluenced by pasturing and clearing for tillage. With the dwarf palm 
are found asphodels (Asphodelus microcarpus), a squill, yielding a 
very effective rat poison and commonly known in commerce as ‘red 
squill’ (Urginea maritima), and a wild asparagus (Asparagus acuti- 
folius). Damper spots are covered with rushes and sedges. Generally 
the less intense the grazing the better the dwarf palm. If, indeed, 
grazing were entirely prevented there is no doubt that most areas 
would revert to forest. Cereals and pulses are the principal crops 
where tillage has locally resulted in extermination of the dwarf palm 
and its associates. ‘The dwarf palm is much used for plaiting wide 
baskets, its roots provide fuel, and a ‘vegetable horsehair’ and ropes 
are made from its leaves. 

Grass steppes, largely dominated by the grasses Stipa tortilis and 
Avena barbata, cover considerable areas in the southern part of the 
division and show the influence of a drier type of climate, since the 
constituent plants include many whose life-forms are particularly 
adapted to withstand dry conditions, that is, they are xerophytes. 

Sand and sand-dunes occur at many places along the coast. 
Usually the dunes are not of great height—never more than 50 feet— 
but are mostly mobile. They are, when colonized at all by plants, 
sparsely and patchily covered with a very open vegetation of herbs. | 





PLaTE XIX. Cedar Forest of Kissarit, Middle Atlas 





PLATE XX. Woods of Evergreen Oak near Ain Leuh, Middle Atlas 





PLATE XXII. Rhus pentaphylla or ‘Sumac’ PLaTE XXIII. Zizyphus Lotus 
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Immediately inland is a sub-littoral belt, 12 miles wide, largely 
covered with very sandy, and usually light-coloured, soils, alternating 
with areas of brown or black soils and known as the Sahel. Parts of 
the sahel are cultivated but are not highly productive. In the exten- 
sive uncultivated and often heavily grazed parts the dwarf palm is 
extremely abundant both on sandy and on more rocky soils. Oueds 
and marshes are moderately frequent and sometimes have a well- 
developed aquatic and marsh vegetation. 

_ (d) The Middle Atlas. In the mountain areas of Morocco altitude 
and to a lesser degree the nature and direction of the mountain 
massifs dictate the climate. Vegetation follows more or less clearly 
defined belts or altitudinal zones, and three such belts are found in 
the Middle Atlas, namely those of the evergreen oak, of the cedar, 
and of dwarf brushwood and stony slopes (see Plates XIX, XX, XXI). 

On the calcareous outliers and plateaux, brushwoods of a juniper 
(funiperus oxycedrus), sometimes mixed with low bushes of ever- 
green oak, grow on the rocky slopes, and witness to the forest 
destruction between 2,000 and 4,000 feet which is continued by 
excessive grazing and by fire. Tufts of dwarf palm and of fennel 
are sometimes conspicuous in this rocky pasturage, whose damper 
hollows are frequently given over to cereal cultivation. Numerous 
bulbous and annual plants survive and in the spring may, fora short 
time, make a bright show of flowers. 

From 3,000 to 4,000 feet evergreen oak forests become more 
pronounced, sometimes forming luxuriant vegetation accompanied 
by a varied flora, especially on slates and schists. ‘The Portu- 
guese oak, more rarely the common service tree (Sorbus torminals), 
and a maple (Acer monspeliensis) may be found in this belt. The 
undergrowth of shrubs is often rich in species and is dense when un- 
disturbed. It includes a juniper (funiperus oxycedrus, a species found 
in many communities), butcher’s broom (Ruscus aculeatus), lauris- 
tinus, spurge laurel (Daphne laureola), holly (Ilex aquifolium), rock- 
roses, species of rose, hawthorn (Crataegus monogyna), and many 
others. Climbing plants, sometimes abundant, include ivy (Hedera 
helix), Smilax aspera (a prickly liane), black bryony (Tamus communis), 
a blackberry (Rubus ulmifolius), and a honeysuckle (Lonicera etrusca). 
Herbaceous plants carpet many parts of the woods and include © 
violets of several kinds, wood sanicle (Sanicula europaea), ground 
orchids, woodland grasses, and some ferns. Annual plants are rare 
and plants of dry situation (xerophytes) are absent. Mosses and 
lichens are fairly abundant. 
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At about 5,000 feet the Atlantic cedar mixes with the evergreen 
oak and gradually replaces it to form cedar forests. Above 5,700 
feet the cedar is the dominant species up to the tree limit. It forms 
beautiful and extensive but usually open forests. Many of the trees 
attain large, and even enormous, size. ‘Trunks up to a circumference 
of 25 feet at 6 feet above the ground have been recorded as having 
heights of over 200 feet. Many of the finest trees show traces of 
damage by fire. The Berbers find difficulty in cutting down these 
giants, and fire assists. The wood is much used by the natives in 
carpentry and furniture-making. The forest regenerates naturally, 
and vigorous young trees of all sizes and ages are present. In the 
more open parts a broom (Cytisus battandiert) and many perennial 
and a few annual herbs form a protective covering to the soil. Where 
forest has been entirely destroyed, and above the tree-limit, are 
stony slopes with grasses and other low herbs. 

(e) The High and Anti-Atlas Area. ‘The High Atlas is the most 
important of the mountain chains of North Africa. It forms a re- 
markable abrupt wall varying between 9,000 and 12,000 feet in 
height, with a few very elevated peaks. Yet there are no glaciers, 
though patches of snow persist in shaded hollows. In many parts the 
mountains are still well wooded and the height zones of the different 
kinds of trees are often well marked. 

The lower calcareous foothills have a park-like vegetation in which 
the gum acacia (Acacia gummifer) and a fleshy spurge (Euphorbia 
resentfera) are often conspicuous. Amongst these grow degenerate 
brushwoods of olive, a sumac (Rhus pentaphylla, Arab ‘Tizera’ or 
“Tizra’) which yields a yellow dye, species of Asparagus, dwarf palm, 
jujube (Ziziphus lotus) (see Plates XXII, XXIII), with a certain 
number of climbing plants, including a clematis (Clematis cirrhosa) 
and white bryony (Bryonia dioica). Annual plants are common. On 
the higher slopes of the foothills there are forests or forest remains 
of thuya with numerous Mediterranean shrubs, such as junipers 
(Juniperus oxycedrus and F. phoenicea), mastic, olive, dwarf palm, carob 
tree, brooms, Smilax aspera, &c. 

Over much of the mountains the following zones can be traced: 
(a) ‘thuya’ woods; (6) red juniper (Juniperus phoenicea) woods; 
(c) ‘thurifer’ (Juniperus thurifera) woods (see Plate XXIV); (d) stony 
pasturage above the tree-limit. The general absence of pines is remark-. 
able, as is also the absence of the common juniper (7. communis). 
The red juniper and thurifer have small, persistent, scale-like leaves : 
growing close along the branches. All these trees are long-lived.. 
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Thethuya is exceptional among conifers in being able to regenerate very 
readily from the base of cut-down trunks, and the junipers, in a some- 
what different way, throw up new stems from the lower branches. 
These facts largely account for the survival of forests which have a con- 
tinuous struggle for existence against human exploitation, but in spite 
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of them intensive grazing following cutting and fire has often elimin- 
ated continuous woodland. In some areas evergreen oak forests 
overlap or are mixed with or replace parts of the juniper and thurifer 
woods. Fig. 50 shows the normal replacement of one dominant 
tree by another as altitude increases. 

The thuya woods prefer dry and warm conditions, have been 
largely ruined as forest by human activities, and over extensive 
‘stretches are now replaced by scrub. The wood is much used for a 
variety of purposes and the resin is also collected. The red juniper 
is capable of surviving on very poor soils. ‘The woodland floor in 
red juniper woods frequently shows little sign of humus. The 
thurifer woods can withstand considerable extremes of cold and 
exposure to strong light. ‘Towards the forest limit the thurifer occurs 
in pure communities, while at its lower limits it competes successfully 
with cedar and evergreen oak when the old trees of these species are 
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cut out by man. The cedar occurs in this zone in parts of the High 
Atlas close to the Middle Atlas, but requires more humid conditions 
than are found in many parts of the former chain. ‘The relationship 
between the cedar and the thurifer is shown in Fig. 51. 

Above 12,000 feet trees are replaced by a series of remarkable 
spiny plants growing for the most part in tufts and cushions. These 
are characteristic of all the higher parts of the Atlas but have no 
English names. They include Bupleurum spinosum (an umbellifer), 
Alyssum spinosum (a crucifer), Arenaria pungens (a member of the 
pink family), Cytisus balansae and Astragalus ibrahimianus (members 
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of the pea family). Strictly speaking there is no ‘alpine’ flora on the 
high peaks, but certain Alpine genera whose life-forms are similar 
to those found in the high Alps are found. Many of the plants above 
the tree-limit in the high Atlas are endemic (occurring nowhere else 
in the world). 

The height zones of the most important communities of vegeta- 
tion in different parts of the Atlas mountains and the military signifi- 
cance of vegetation generally are shown, according to the latest 
available information (1936), in the tables on pages 129 and 130. 

(f) South-Western Morocco. ‘Three groupings of plants are of 
particular interest in this division: (a) those of the coastal sand-dunes; 
(5) a narrow western belt with many species which elsewhere occur 
only in the Canaries or whose distribution is centred in these islands; 
and (c) the ‘argan’ (Argania spinosa) communities. 

In the Mogador district there are said to be 35,000 acres of mari-: 
time sand-dunes. These have either no vegetation or else sand-: 
dwelling species of a very open type. On the inland side where dunes’ 
are more stable the important plants clothing and holding down the 
sand are the legumes retem (Retama webbii) and the rest-harrow 
(Ononts angustissima). Invasion by the argan also occurs. French 
authorities have begun fixing the moving dunes by a modificatiom 
of methods used in western and northern France. Fences and cover~ 
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SLATE XXV. Fleshy Spurge, Euphorbia Beaumierana with argan trees in background 





PLATE XXVI. Argan Tree 





PLate XXVII. In the Valley of the Draa: Palm Groves of Timidert 
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ings of brushwood are first employed and the dune crests are planted 
with introduced marram grass (Ammophila arenaria, also known as 
Psamma arenaria). Other species planted later include the grass 
Erianthus ravennae, a trefoil (Lotus commutatus), the native red juniper, 
cypresses (Cupressus sempervirens and C’.. lambertiana), and an acacia 
(Acacia cyanophylla). 

The narrow belt of Canary Island (Macronesian) plants is of 
botanical rather than of general interest. The species peculiarly 
common to the Canaries and south-western Morocco are sufficiently 
numerous to suggest a former land connexion. Any possible con- 
nexion must, however, have been in a remote period, since a number 
of the Moroccan plants in question have diverged sufficiently to be 
distinguished as endemic species. 

The characteristic plant of large areas of south-western Morocco, 
and particularly of the northern part of the district, is the ‘argan’ 
(Argania spinosa, also known as A. sideroxylon), sometimes referred 
to as the Barbary almond. This is the dominant, or at least the 
most striking plant, over an area of at least 1,125,000 acres, where it 
flourishes on the most inhospitable soils and often forms pure com- 
munities. Without this tree large areas would be veritable desert. In 
growth it is very vigorous, throwing up numerous shoots from the 
stock. It withstands successfully the attack of herbivores, even the 
omnivorous goat and camel, and the constant ill usage of the in- 
habitants. In its value to the natives it has been compared with the 
date-palm of the desert oases. It furnishes fuel and food, the latter 
in the form of an oil which is disagreeable in odour and taste to 
Europeans but which is of primary importance in the native diet. 
Over most of the area the argan forest is very open and degenerate. 
The dominant argan is sometimes accompanied by olives and by the 
Atlantic turpentine tree (Pistacia atlantica). A scrub or brushwood 
undergrowth, often present, includes a broom (C’ytisus albidus), 
Withania frutescens (a shrubby member of the potato family), a 
buckthorn (Rhamnus oleoides), a lavender (Lavandula multifida), 
woody species of Asparagus, &c., accompanied by many woody 
climbing and bulbous plants. A large fleshy spurge (ELuphorbia 
beaumierana) often accompanies the argan (see Plate XXV). Lichens 
abound on the older trees. Botanically Argania spinosa is of great 
interest because it belongs to an endemic genus, of which this is the 
only known species, placed in a family (Sapotaceae) which is almost 
entirely tropical. ‘The trees are evergreen, olive-like in appearance, and 
reach, when unmolested, an average height of 18 to 25 feet. The bark 
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is grey and peculiarly scaly, and has been likened to crocodile’s skin 
From the south-west of the High Atlas to the sea and also in the Sous 
district it forms extensive woods, which are either pure or mixed with 
thuya and red juniper. The wood is extremely hard, and the plant 
is sometimes known as the Moroccan iron-wood (see Plate XXVI). 
The charcoal made from it has well-marked characters, but the wood 
itself is too hard to be of use for building. 

To the south the district passes, probably imperceptibly, into the 
Sahara, but little information is available regarding the transitional 
zone. In Ifni the argan is still the dominant plant, and the vegetation 
is essentially the same as that of south-west Morocco. 

To the north and east of the argan area there is sparse, heavily 
grazed, open brushwood with low scattered trees or bushes of gum 
acacia (Acacia gummifera), olives (Withania frutescens), and jujube 
(Ziziphus lotus). Many Moroccan steppe and Saharan elements form 
the well developed but very sparse herbaceous vegetation. A large 
fleshy spurge (Euphorbia resinifera) is often associated with the gum 
acacia. 

(g) The Moroccan—Saharan area. ‘The plants of this district have 
been very little studied. From the southern and south-eastern 
slopes of the Atlas desert conditions quickly become intensified in a 
southerly direction. ‘The southern slopes of the Atlas and its outliers 
are much drier than the northern, and even on the southern watershed 
vegetation needing relatively humid conditions is absent. Away from 
the mountains the influence of the Sahara is direct, and southwards 
becomes predominant. The flora, more and more sparse, becomes 
more and more tropical. Forest, when it exists at all, is very open 
like that of the Sudanese savanna. Tropical species of acacia (Acacia 
seyal and A. tortilis) appear and tropical and desert grasses are 
frequent. 

(2) North-Eastern Morocco. In this district vegetation is similar 
to that of the western Algerian steppes, especially in the valleys. The 
climate is dry and much of the plant-life is confined to the more 
favourable oueds, in which the flocks tend to congregate and to find 
the best grazing around the bushes of a sumac (Rhus oxyacantha). 
Rocky, clay, and sand areas can be distinguished by the kinds of 
herbs which prefer special kinds of substrata. The hill slopes have 
a sparse vegetation in which species of rock-rose (Helianthemum), 
stonecrop (Sedum), worm-wood (Artemisia), thistles (of a number of 
genera), and drought-resisting grasses are important constituents. 
Many of the northern parts, and especially the calcareous hills, of 
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this division are covered with a steppe-like vegetation in which 
esparto-grass, also known as halfa or alfa (Stipa tenacissima), abounds, 
and between whose tufts grow a thyme (Thymus munbyanus), rock- 
roses (Helianthemum virgatum and H. eremophilum), white worm- 
wood (Artemisia herba-alba), and many annual and bulbous plants. 
In depressions the water is often saline and the vegetation such as 
can flourish with salt ground-water (halophytic). The most striking 
of these plants are an orache, or sea purslane (Atriplex halimus), and 
another member of the goosefoot family known as Anabasis aphylla, 
In some of the ‘oases’, particularly in that of Figuig, there are magni- 
ficent groves of date-palms (see Plate XX VII) and a lush growth of 
various fruit trees. ‘The southern part of the district is largely desert 
to semi-desert, apart from the oases, which are not so strongly outlined 
as the oases of the Sahara proper. 
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CHARTER. ¥ 
DISEASES, PESTS, HYGIENE 
1. NOTES ON CERTAIN HUMAN DISEASES AND PESTS 


(a) GENERAL 


N considering medical and hygienic conditions in Morocco and the 
I Barbary countries in general it is important to remember that they 
have been much isolated from other regions. Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the coasts were held by corsairs and pirates, 
and the sultans and beys suffered no contact with Christians or 
Europeans. ‘The Barbary States were therefore isolated from Europe, 
and for this reason had no share in the exploitation of the West Indies 
and the Guinea coasts, from which they might have derived certain 
diseases and pests. To the south there is the great natural barrier of 
the desert, and it is important to remember that it extends to the 
Atlantic: there is no green and fertile zone connecting south-west 
Morocco with Senegal. In spite of oases and trade routes (very 
important for many centuries, though now nearly extinct) the journey 
from equatorial Africa was inevitably long and arduous: even though 
there was much caravan traffic there were no routes by which sick 
men, or pests and parasites, were likely to pass from south to north 
of the desert. For these reasons the Barbary countries are emphatic- 
ally Mediterranean, both in their natural fauna and flora and also in 
their prevalent diseases. It remains to be seen whether, in this age 
of rapid transport, we may not witness the extension into southern 
Morocco, Algeria, or Tunisia of some species of tsetse-fly (Glossina), 
or of some central African or even American type of mosquito. 

The great Mohammedan pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina hardly 
disturbed this isolation. Whether the pilgrims went by land or sea, 
the route was so long that there was little effective contact between 
the remote Moghreb and the holy cities in which so many peoples 
and infections mingle promiscuously. Moreover, distances being so 
vast, one may perhaps suppose that there never were very large 
numbers of pilgrims. We know that in recent years Algeria has sent 
from 600 to 1,600, no information being available from Morocco or 
Tunisia. | 

The great majority of the people are Mohammedan, ethnologically 
of many different races, distinguished in general as Arabs (a most 
indefinite term) and Berbers. In the southern territories there are 
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considerable numbers of black or nearly black people. There are, 
moreover, ancient colonies of Jews. 

The medical man will not forget that, whatever their race, the 
Mohammedans perform local pilgrimages to shrines (zazzyas) in 
different parts of their country: here they congregate in great numbers, © 
sometimes remaining crowded under most insanitary conditions for 
many days. The distinction between settled people and nomads is 
also of great medical interest. ‘The nomadic people are by no means 
confined to the deserts: for instance, in Algeria, and in Morocco, 
there are regular annual movements through the plateaux. In years 
of drought villagers and nomads come into the cities for work. In 
addition settled villagers may move about with the season, going to 
irrigated lands in summer, hiring themselves at harvest or for other 
work, or driving animals to fresh pasture. These large movements of 
people add to the difficulty of studying or controlling diseases. 

There is, in addition, a complex and partly ancient foreign popula- 
tion. We may perhaps pass over the descendants of Roman soldiers, 
men captured by medieval pirates, and women bought by Moslem 
rulers, regarding all these as fused in the native population. In 
addition there is a large number of more recent European immigrants, 
not entirely confined to the cities, for there are both Spanish and 
French agricultural colonists. 

For information on. climate, which is always of great hygienic 
importance, and is very diverse in Morocco, see Chapter IV. 


Sources of Medical Information 


It is generally true that there are two principal sources of informa- 
tion about prevalent diseases: these are scientific papers and official 
statistics. In a partly westernized land the scientific study of diseases — 
tends to develop more rapidly than the official machinery for record-. 
ing them. But it is unfortunate that scientific and medical papers 
tend to be written about diseases which are rare, novel, or curious, 
rather than about the more important ones of everyday occurrence: 
for this reason we are relatively well informed about such troubles as 
infantile kala azar in the Barbary States, but cannot discover whether 
epidemic relapsing fever exists or not. Our knowledge of the pre- 
valent diseases is much less perfect for French Morocco than for 
Algeria or Tunisia, though it has increased rapidly since the Institute 
of Hygiene was founded at Rabat in 1930. As to Spanish Morocco 
and the International Zone, they appear to resemble those happy 


countries which have no recorded history. 
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Let us first turn to the official statistics. With the penetration of 
Europeans into French Morocco there is a tendency for disease to be 
more completely studied, and causes of death recorded, but at present 
these records vary greatly in their completeness. In Casablanca the 
recording of births, deaths, and also causes of death may perhaps 
approach a south European standard. But in the country-side, even 
in settled areas, there appears to be very little systematic recording. 
From these areas we have therefore little information except what is 
derived from the visits of the sick to hospitals, or surveys of certain 
areas or diseases, carried out by the initiative of an individual doctor. 

One must therefore disregard the official statistics of causes of 
death, prevalence of epidemic diseases, &c., for Morocco, though we 
may usefully quote statistics for the city of Casablanca, and may 
include Algiers and Tunis for comparison. In ‘Fable I a selection of 
these statistics will be found, with comparable figures for London, 
Edinburgh, New York, and ‘Toronto. The table shows that in the 


TABLE I 


Certain vital statistics of the cities of Casablanca, Algiers, and Tunis, 
and of certain western cities for comparison (1933) 


Casa- | Edin- | New 
blanca | Algiers | Tunis |London*| burgh | York | Toronto 











Total population, | 

thousands. s} 163 246 202 | 4,209 | 453 | 7,154 | 627 
+ Deaths, diarrhoea 
and enteritis, child- 





ren under two years 119 550 692 666 31 532 129 
General death-rate . 25°5 16°5 Ze 2h oT 2s 13'2 10°5 9:0 
Infant mortality Pa e yo 139 158 60 66 «| 53 ei 
Death-rate, typhoid 

and paratyphoid . 150 10°6 18°8 06 O77) ae) 0:8 
Deaths, puerperal 

septicaemia . : 6°7 2°9 A°3 ry 16 1°8 3°6 


_* The London of this table is that within the ‘‘outer ring’’, and does not include 

all of “‘Greater London” (City and Metropolitan Area). 

_ + The reader will observe that the number of deaths from these causes was 
nearly identical in London and Tunis, the London population being about 21 times 

the greater. 


three cities of Barbary the general death-rate (deaths per thousand 
living per annum) is much higher than in the ‘control’ cities of 
Britain and America: a substantial contribution to this higher death- 
‘rate is made by the infant mortauty (deaths under one year, per 
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thousand live births). Going rather farther into the matter, one finds 
that large numbers of deaths in children under 2 years old are due 
to diarrhoea and enteritis: as we do not know the total number of 
children under 2 in those cities, one cannot calculate a rate, and car 
only give the absolute figures. In comparison with more hygienic 
western cities these figures are very striking. 

This very large number of deaths of small children from diarrhoea 
and enteritis is an index of the low sanitary state of Casablanca 
Algiers, and Tunis: it could be greatly reduced by teaching mothers, 
disposal of excrement, provision of clean milk, destruction of flies, &c 
Exactly the same conclusion is borne out by the death-rate (death: 
per 100,000 living per annum) for typhoid and paratyphoid: from 
Table I it seems that in the three cities the rate is ten to thirty time: 
what it is in the controls. A different but equally convincing index 
of a low standard is given by the data for deaths from puerpera 
septicaemia (per thousand live births). 


(6) MaAtaria 


Malaria is, without question, the most important disease of Morocco 


1. Anopheles Mosquitoes 

An adequate survey of Anopheles mosquitoes is necessary as ¢ 
preliminary to the study of malaria, but as no one has yet suppliec 
this background for Morocco, our knowledge of malaria is confusec¢ 
and imperfect. The following species of Anopheles are known t 
occur. 

(a) Anopheles maculipennis. It is clear that this species is th 
commonest and most widely distributed Anopheles in Morocco. It 
different parts of the Mediterranean area different ‘races’ of thi: 
insect occur. In Morocco the question has not been thoroughly 
studied, but it appears that there is only one race, labranchiae. ‘This 
race is one which readily attacks man and is therefore a major carrie! 
of malaria: in relation to that disease it may be regarded as being the 
equivalent of elutus in the Balkans and the eastern Mediterranean 
If we are right in thinking that no other race occurs, the position i: 
simplified, for one could take it that all maculipennis are equally 
dangerous and that all their breeding-places must be controlled. 

This mosquito is certainly abundant in the north of Merocco anc 
in all coastal waters. It breeds in a variety of waters, but particular; 
in stagnant swamps and slowly moving weedy rivers: it finds appro: 
priate breeding-places in gardens, for instance in wide shallow wells 
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and the water that accumulates owing to excessive irrigation. It 
cannot successfully colonize water that is in rapid movement, neither 
does it breed in large sheets of open water where there is wave action, 
but some of the large expanses of shallow water contain much 
vegetation and are important breeding-places. Rice is very little 
grown in Morocco, so that the problem of rice, mosquitoes, and 
malaria does not exist. The larvae of this insect have a considerable 
tolerance for salt, so that though they are commonly found in very 
fresh water, they can live where the salinity is as high as 1 per cent., 
about a third of that of sea water. In the winter months females are 
hibernating in houses, stables, caves, &c., and at that time of year 
there are no larvae or other stages in the waters: the hibernating 
females are not completely inactive but continue to bite man during 
the winter, so that probably some transmission of malaria in houses 
goes on. Larvae begin to appear in the spring, at sea-level in March 
or April: in the hills they would no doubt appear at a rather later 
date. After that a number of generations are reared and larvae would 
be continuously present until about the end of November. The 
adults are capable of flying a long way, a point that has to be borne 
in mind in carrying out measures of control: there are several records 
of them flying as much as 4 miles, not as a matter of rarity but in 
numbers sufficient to cause trouble. 

(6) Anopheles hispaniola. ‘This insect is common and widely dis- 
tributed in north Morocco, breeding in running water among the 
mountains, also in pools left in river beds in summer. At some 
places it is commoner than A. maculipennis: for instance, at Marrakech 
A. hispaniola makes up 80 or go per cent. of mosquitoes in houses. 
Larvae of this species with those of A. bifurcatus have been found 
up to 8,000 feet in the High Atlas.. At this place, which is under 
snow for about half the year, the two species were breeding together 
in shallow, grassy marshes which were fed by small trickles of water, 
and also in rocky stream-beds. 

(c) Anopheles sergenti. ‘This species is frequently overlooked in 
other countries and may prove to be widely distributed. If so, it is 
likely to be a serious carrier of malaria. The only localities at present 
known are in the Anti-Atlas and near Marrakech. 

(d) Anopheles multicolor. Actual Moroccan records are few, but 
from analogy with Algeria and ‘Tunisia one may suppose that this 
insect is abundant in oases and cultivated spots in east and south 
Morocco. It breeds only in water which is brackish, or salt. 

(e) Anopheles gambiae (costalis). It is a matter of the greatest 
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importance to know whether this insect, the most effective carrier of 
malaria in the whole world, does or does not occur in Morocco, 
especially in the south. The point has received no attention from 
field workers: the writer of the present note takes the view that the 
insect is probably absent. 

(f) Other Species. A total of eight or nine species of Anopheles 
occur in Morocco. It is not likely that most of them have any 
importance to the medical man. 

It seems that so far as mosquitoes are concerned malaria problems 
are simple. Very nearly all the malaria is transmitted by one, or may- 
be two, species, and this is in spite of the very great differences that 
are found in altitude, exposure, type of water, &c. 


2. Malaria is nearly universal in the sense that perhaps every village 
contains at least a few infected people. In general, malaria is the 
principal disease; for instance, it made up 38 per cent. of all in- and 
out-patients in Government hospitals in 1937, and was commoner 
than any other single cause of admission. The Government hospitals 
and dispensaries deal with some 10,000 cases of malaria per annum. 
There are no recent figures for malaria in the army: in 1921, which 
was a wet and malarious year, there were 21-1 admissions to hospital 
per 1,000 soldiers, and in six years the range had been from 13 to 67 
per thousand (compare rates for amoebic dysentery, 6 to 12; bacillary 
dysentery, 0-4 to 4:6). 

As in other parts of North Africa it seems that malaria in Morocco 
is doubtless complicated by movements of population. There are 
actual nomads who move up from the south into the hills in the early 
part of the summer: but also many of the settled villagers migrate 
twice in the year, for their tendency is to grow crops of wheat or 
barley in the hills in winter and to move down into irrigated (highly 
malarious) areas for the summer. 

There is an apparently reliable record of indigenous malaria 
(benign tertian) at over 6,000 feet in the High Atlas. 

There is a general tendency for malaria to be more abundant in the 
south than the north. The results of certain local surveys are of interest. 

(1) Tangier Region. In the international zone malaria is not very 
severe. ‘There is a focus of malaria in Tangier itself, on the south and 
east sides of the new town, a second focus in the plateau of Charf el 
Agab, and a third in the plain of the Mghoura. The impermeable 
clay soil holds up water after rain and causes local breeding of 
Anopheles. ‘The rainfall is rather high for a Mediterranean country 
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(32 inches per annum), but since much falls in winter, and as it tends 
to come in short heavy downpours, it causes less malaria than might 
be expected. It 1s said, in very general terms, that malignant tertian 
is commoner than benign in the ‘Tangier region. 

(2) The Gharb. This is the lower part of the valley of the Sebou 
and other smaller rivers. The rivers wander over a nearly flat alluvial 
plain, in which they have many ancient and alternative channels: their 
mouths are blocked by a chain of coastal dunes, which are old, 
consolidated, and covered with brushwood. The result is that the 
whole of this fertile plain (7,500 sq. km.) is full of large marshes, and 
highly malarious. According to the most recent figures (1934), spleen 
rates in different parts of the Gharb were generally 10-25 per cent.: 
in a few villages they were as high as 50-60 per cent. The Gharb 
carries a population of about 47,000, mainly agricultural. 

Most of the malaria is malignant tertian, and in epidemic years 

this is the type which multiplies rapidly. Many grave clinical forms 
of malaria are described from the Gharb, but blackwater fever is 
not among them. 
_ The French had carried out some major canalization before 1935, 
but the problem is large and difficult. The intention is to improve 
the land agriculturally, to extend the cultivable area by lowering the 
water table and drying the swamps, and to control the breeding of 
Anopheles. 

The prevalent mosquito, A. maculipennis of the race labranchiae 
(see above) is abundant in houses and tents. 

(3) Southern and South-eastern Oases. It is often assumed that 
oases are idyllic spots with palm trees and wells of water, but it is 
important to realize that malaria is often most grave in Saharan 
oases. If the water is fresh one would expect Anopheles sergenti or 
hispaniola: if it is salt one might find A. multicolor. In either event 
malaria is often abundant and grave. In Algerian oases subtertian 
malaria (due to Plasmodium falciparum) is more common than 
benign tertian (due to Plasmodium vivax). 


In Morocco as a whole the malaria season is summer and autumn. 
On general grounds one would suppose that the benign tertian peak 
would occur round about midsummer, and the malignant tertian peak 
several months later. As in other parts of the Mediterranean the 
prevalence of malaria depends on the amount of rain in the late spring, 
which produces breeding-places at a season when Anopheles can 
multiply rapidly. | 
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On the clinical side, various grave complications (cerebral malaria 
&c.) have been seen in Europeans. There seems to be no record o 
blackwater fever. 

We have little precise information about the effectiveness 
malaria control or the areas in which permanent work (draining o1 
filling swamps, &c.) has been carried out. It seems probable that « 
force moving into Morocco ought to be prepared to carry out a large 
amount of anti-malarial work and that it could achieve a considerable 
success for a relatively small expenditure. 

The French have made much use of the small mosquito-destroying 
fish, Gambusia. It multiplies rapidly and will achieve effective 
control in large marshes, at least during the hot weather. In autumt 
and spring the fish tend to move into the deeper waters of the marsl 
and then a considerable amount of mosquito-breeding may take plac 
along the shallows. This fish is also useful in large, slow streams, bu 
it is necessary to reintroduce it after the winter because the flood 
wash all the fish away. 

As the coastal marshes are full of reeds and other vegetation it 1 
probable that anti-larval oil would not be very effective, and tha 
better results might be obtained by the use of Paris Green. For th 
last half-dozen years the French have controlled Anopheles anc 
malaria in the great marshes of the Gharb by distributing Paris Greet 
from a low-flying aeroplane. Another economical way of dealin; 
with the marshes might be by installing windmills, which hav 
proved effective in several Mediterranean countries: the method 1 
particularly suited to marshes which are due to obstruction cause 
by sand-dunes, and which are therefore at sea-level. The objectiot 
is sometimes made that windmills are ineffective and slow, but thi 
point is hardly valid, for the sanitarian does not want to keep th 
marshes dry in winter, but to ensure that they are dry by the middl 
of April when mosquito-breeding starts. 

The destruction of adult mosquitoes in tents or houses, by han 

sprayers and liquids which resemble Flit, is a useful method o 
malaria control. It is particularly valuable on active service, fo 
troops may have to move into areas in which adequate control 0 
mosquito-breeding is not practicable. 
_ It is astonishing that we do not know whether Anopheles hispantol 
is a carrier of malaria or not. If it is, then special methods Wi 
require to be used on hill streams, particularly in the latter part ¢ 
the summer. | 

It seems remarkable that malaria in some of the oases has not bee: 
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abolished. ‘The problems are very localized, and some of the areas 
are small (a few square miles). To some extent the problems are 
man-made, and therefore the easier to deal with. A few months of 
intensive work, along familiar lines, might surely exterminate the 
Anopheles once and for all. 


(c) ‘THE Typuus Group oF DISsEAsEs 
General 


In the Mediterranean area two diseases, epidemic (exanthematous) 
typhus and murine typhus, occur; they are fundamentally different, 
though they have been frequently confused. In murine typhus the 
infection is normally among the rats and is transmitted by fleas 
(generally Xenopsylla cheopis), either to rat, or occasionally to man. 
Human cases are therefore sporadic, and more frequently among 
those whose occupation brings them into contact with rats and their 
fleas. 

On the other hand, in epidemic typhus, which some hold to be 
evolved from the murine, the micro-organism, Rickettsia prowazekt, 
is transmitted by lice directly from man to man, no rodent or other 
animal being involved. The disease tends therefore to occur, often 
as a great epidemic, among those who are infested with lice, particu- 
larly body lice, and to attack such people as prisoners, soldiers in 
the field, refugees, and the victims of famine or earthquake. The louse 
does not transmit the infection by its bite. The infectious material is 
the dried excrement of an infected louse, which enters the human 
body through scratches and cuts (and perhaps through the surface of 
the eye). The excrement, which remains infectious for many weeks, 
blows about, so that those who have not actually been bitten by a 
louse may contract the disease. T'yphus is particularly frequent 
among medical staff and those who deal with the clothes or bedding 
of the sick. 

It will be seen that murine typhus has no military significance, 
though a few cases might occur in a force. Epidemic typhus might 
be a major factor in a campaign (though not necessarily an unfavour- 
able factor if one army was clean). Large outbreaks might occur also 
in locally recruited labour, unless active steps were taken. 


Epidemic Typhus 
Typhus is generally much commoner in the Barbary States than in 


other Mediterranean countries. It has occurred, in great epidemics, 
in all parts of Morocco; it is perhaps most abundant in coastal towns, 
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but has often attacked inland towns (e.g. Marrakech, Fes) and also 
rural populations, both villagers and also nomads. The typhus 
season is the spring and early summer, but small numbers of cases 
have been recorded at all times of year, though it is generally rarest 
in August and September. 

There is a tendency for typhus to be more abundant following a 
deficiency in rain. If the grazing is bad and crops poor, nomads and 
country people tend to move into towns and ports looking for work, 
and the consequent crowding and mixing of these destitute people 
produces conditions which are favourable to the spread of epidemic 
typhus. There is also a tendency, at present unexplained, for typhus 
in the Barbary States to increase at long intervals. ‘There was a maxi- 
mum in 1928 (4,760 notified cases), followed by a decrease to 448 in 
1929, and a gradual increase to 2,169 in 1936, 8,925 in 1937, 9,654 in 
1938 (first six months). The above figures are for Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunisia together, but it is known that the great outbreak of 
1937-8 affected all three countries. What may have occurred since 
the middle of 1938 is unknown. 

The French have given much time and trouble to the control of 
typhus, two principal methods being employed: there are specially 
built motor vans in which garments are fumigated with hydrogen 
cyanide, and there are large vaccination campaigns accompanied by 
publicity. As to the value of the vaccination, the French speak 
highly of it, and claim that it will check an epidemic, but it may be 
that in any case Providence had the epidemics in hand: our best 
authority in this country, after visiting North Africa, is not convinced 
of the value of this measure. 


Murine Typhus doubtless occurs in man as a rather rare and sporadic 
disease. 


Eruptive Fever 


The eruptive or exanthematous fever of the Mediterranean (‘fiévre 
boutonneuse’) is apparently not rare in Morocco in the summer 
months. It is presumably transmitted to man, as in other countries, 
by the dog tick, Rhipicephalus sanguineus, which is abundant in 
summer. 


(d) RELAPSING FEVER 
As in most other Mediterranean countries there is evidence that - 


the two types of relapsing fever, the epidemic louse-carried disease : 
and the sporadic tick-carried disease, both occur. One would expect: 
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that the conditions which lead to great and frequent epidemics of 
typhus would also produce a corresponding abundance of louse- 
carried relapsing fever; but this is not the case, and the louse-carried 
disease appears not to have produced epidemics for some years. 
The tick-carried disease has been investigated in Morocco and 
neighbouring countries. It is transmitted by Ornithodorus erraticus, 
which normally lives in the burrows of small wild rodents, from the 
blood of which the spirochaete (Spirochaeta hispanica) has been 
recovered. ‘The infection is sporadic in man, and not likely to be 
common: it is, however, possible that small outbreaks might occur 
(as they did in Palestine in the last war) if men sleep or take up 
quarters in caves, for this exposes them to the ticks. Judging from 
analogy with Algeria, this disease may be widespread at least in the 
coastal zones and hills. This tick-carried relapsing fever may be 
difficult to treat, for the spirochaete is sometimes resistant to arsenic. 


(e) LEISHMANIASIS 


_ Visceral leishmaniasis, or kala azar, is rare in man in Morocco, but 
its distribution is wide, single, isolated, cases having been recorded 
from many parts of the country. It is commonest in children, and 
very rare after the age of 15. 

Dermal leishmaniasis, or oriental sore, is not common, but it also 
is widespread. 

A considerable number of species of sand-fly are recorded from 
Morocco, where they are widely distributed, probably in all parts of 
the country: those of greatest interest in the present connexion are 
Phlebotomus perniciosus, sergenti, and papatasit. 


(f) PLAGUE AND 'TULARAEMIA 


Plague was abundant and epidemic in north-west Africa down to 
about 1820: devastating outbreaks occurred at Fes, Marrakech, and 
elsewhere. It then disappeared, as it did from many parts of Europe, 
and the Mediterranean, and was not again observed in Morocco till 
1909. Since then it has been recorded nearly every year, and from 
almost every part of the territory: it is quite frequent in the ports 
(Casablanca, Rabat, Salé, &c.), but has also produced epidemics in 
country districts, in plains, hills, and in the arid south and east. In 
the last few years the total number of cases recorded from Morocco 
has ranged from nil to about 400 per annum. 

It is curious, and unexplained, that an unusual proportion of the 
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buboes (about 40 per cent.) are cervical. Pneumonic plague has 
produced epidemics. 

The distribution of plague, and its common occurrence in country 
districts, suggests that it may have become established in the wild 
rodents, though this is not proved. In ports the brown rat (Rattus 
norvegicus) and the black rat (Rattus rattus) are both present, and the 
common rat flea is Xenopsylla cheopis. "This flea made up almost half 
the rat fleas found in a survey in the port of Salé. ‘The common flea 
of man, Pulex irritans, is said to be quite unusually abundant in 
Morocco, and to be a real scourge. One French author thinks that 
direct transmission of plague, from man to man, by this flea occurs, 
and that this accounts for the great rapidity with which human plague 
may spread in Morocco: this is far from proved, and it may well be 
that he has failed to take account of rodents and their fleas. 

Tularaemia, which resembles plague in its clinical aspects, has 
been detected in Tunisia. It may well be present in Morocco. 


(g) YELLOW FEVER 


Yellow fever is a serious acute disease which produces epidemics 
with a high death-rate among those who have not previously acquired 
immunity by exposure to the infection or by inoculation. In the 
Mediterranean region it is transmitted only by the bite of one parti- 
cular mosquito, Aédes aegypti. ‘This insect breeds in small domestic 
water-containers, e.g. buckets, flower vases, barrels, &c. Measures 
for controlling it are therefore different from those for controlling 
other mosquitoes which breed in marshes, &c. 

The possibility that yellow fever might reach Morocco and other 
Mediterranean lands merits serious consideration. Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were many records of so-called yellow 
fever occurring in Spain and Portugal, particularly the south. There 
are also records from the Canary Islands and a few from northern 
Morocco: having regard to the former savage and unexplored state 
of that kingdom, one may well suppose that other unrecorded out- 
breaks occurred. These outbreaks were clearly due to introduction 
by shipping, either from the West Indies or the west coast of Africa: 
most of them did not spread from the port of introduction, though: 
there were notable exceptions to this. Most students agree that at! 
least some of these outbreaks were due to yellow fever in the prenty| 
sense in which that term is now used. 

Nowadays, owing to improved ship and port hygiene, better’ 
storage of drinking-water, &c., the risk of introduction by shipping: 
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is slight. But it might still occur, as is evident from the story of the 
Sea Rambler. ‘This ship left the neighbourhood of Dakar, Senegal, 
in August 1936, called at Madeira, Dunkirk, and the Tyne: 14 of the 
crew of 24 suffered (and 7 died) from an acute infection which was 
almost certainly yellow fever. However that may be, the seaborne 
risk is nowadays little compared to the risk from air traffic. It is 
recognized that, if the matter is not regulated, there is grave risk of 
the spread of yellow fever by plane to areas in which the mosquito 
but not the disease at present occurs: introduction might occur by 
either of two ways: by infected mosquitoes (the accidental carriage 
of mosquitoes by plane being well established), or by a man in the 
early stages of the disease. In peace time these risks are greatly 
reduced by international conventions, which provide for mosquito 
control in and about aerodromes in infected areas, and the medical 
inspection of travellers who wish to leave such places. In war-time 
the air traffic in certain directions is greatly increased, and perhaps 
the sanitary conventions are relaxed, or even in abeyance. 

So far as Morocco is concerned, it seems certain that the French in 
Dakar are in frequent communication with Europe by air, via Spain 
and the west coast of Africa. French authorities state that they have 
detected no cases of yellow fever in Dakar itself since 1927, but the 
disease still occurs frequently in the vicinity: moreover, dengue fever, 
which is carried by the same mosquito, continues to be common: 
this indicates that if yellow fever broke out it might readily become 
epidemic. The yellow fever mosquito is found in ports, on both the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean coasts of Morocco, also in Algerian 
and ‘Tunisian ports. It is rarer inland, but has been recorded from 
Marrakech, several spots in the high plateaux of Algeria, and even 
from Ghardaia, a remote spot in the Algerian Sahara. The insect is 
abundant in summer, rare and inactive in winter. As yellow fever 
has been absent for a long time, the population would be highly 
susceptible if it were introduced. It seems therefore clear that yellow 
fever might be (accidentally) introduced by air, from Senegal to 
Morocco, and that it might then produce considerable epidemics 
with a high death-rate, though only in the hot weather. It would 
be an easy matter to control it if it were correctly diagnosed at 
the start, and if the local health authority took immediate energetic 
steps to destroy domestic mosquitoes. Effective measures would be 
required to prevent the accumulation of small quantities of stagnant 
water. ‘Thus pots, pans, and old tins and bottles must not be left 
lying near houses, and all cisterns, gutters, water-traps, &c., must be 
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made mosquito-proof or oiled. These measures must be carried out 
in a very thorough manner, fortnightly in summer. . 

Human beings can also be effectively and permanently protected 
by vaccination. 


(h) SAND-FLY FEVER AND DENGUE 


Troops recently come from cold countries and spending their first 
summer in the Mediterranean would almost certainly suffer from 
epidemics of sand-fly fever, which might perhaps incapacitate whole 
units for several weeks. For the distribution of the several sand-flies 
(Phlebotomus papatasit and other species) see above. 

Dengue might also occur, but only in summer and only in the 
coastal towns, to which the appropriate mosquito, Aédes aegyptt, is 
almost confined. An epidemic of dengue might have considerable 
military importance, for it might not only incapacitate a large propor- 
tion of the troops, but also of the civilians, with serious consequences 
in a port or on a railway. 


(1) SCHISTOSOMIASIS 


Urinary schistosomiasis (or “Bilharzia disease’) can only occur in 
places where a particular type of freshwater snail (Bullinus) is found. 
The worm (Schistosomum haematobium) which causes the human 
disease must go through a part of its early development in this snail, 
which lives in many types of water, ponds, ditches, small and large 
irrigation channels, and slow streams. In North Africa the snail is 
localized to a number of isolated spots, in most though not all of which 
the human disease is also found: but there are many places from 
which disease and snail are absent. | 

This disease has been found in man in the following parts of 
Morocco: 

1. Certain coastal marshes: villages in the Gharb, and in the 

Sous valley. 

2. Isolated spots (Zagora and Assa) in the Oued Draa. 

The neighbourhood of Fes. 

4. Round Marrakech: infestation rates of 4 to 38 per cent. in 
different villages: many cases in the garrison. 

5. In eastern Morocco, in an area which includes Bou Denib: 
and parts of Tafilelt along the Oued Ziz, eighty per cent. of! 
certain villages were found infested and there has been al 
serious outbreak at Bou Denib. 

There may be many other undetected foci: surveys for the snaill 
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and examination of the urines of local people would serve to point 
out dangerous areas. The distribution of the places mentioned above 
show that the disease might occur in any quarter of Morocco. 

As one only acquires the disease by contact with infested water, 
prevention is a matter of prohibiting bathing or wetting the person 
in the particular spots in which the infection occurs. Water contain- 
ing the infective stage of the worm becomes safe, and fit for ablution, 
if army cresol is added 1 in 10,000. Water also becomes safe if stored 
for forty-eight hours, the infection stage dying in this period. One 
may dig shallow pits along a canal, line them with tarpaulins, fill 
them with water, and use them in rotation, a minimum of forty-eight 
hours storage being allowed for. 

Schistosomum mansoni, which causes rectal infections, is not re- 
corded from Morocco. 


(7) OTHER HELMINTHIC DISEASES 
Hydatid Disease 


This is due to infection with the larval, cystic, stage of a tape-worm, 
Taenta echinoccus, which inhabits the intestine of the dog. It therefore 
occurs among those who are closely associated with dogs, or who eat 
vegetables, &c., which have been contaminated with dogs’ droppings. 
In Algeria hydatid disease is apparently common in many parts 
of the country, from the sea to the desert: it is probably equally 
widespread in Morocco. 


Tape-worm 


There are two tape-worms which may be acquired from food, 
Taenia saginata from beef and T. solium from pork. 
The beef tape-worm (Taenia saginata) is common in man in many 
_parts of Algeria, and may be common in Morocco. There are also 
many French and Spanish farmers in Morocco who keep pigs and 
may be infested with the pork tape-worm, Taenza solium: among the 
Moslems there would be neither pork nor parasite. Men become in- 
fected with either of these tape-worms by eating imperfectly cooked 
beef or pork, derived from infected animals which would be rejected 
by a competent meat inspection. Infection is avoided by thorough 
cooking of meat, and by avoiding all such things as sausages, smoked 
meat, &c. The tape-worms themselves are no more than unpleasant 
parasites; the real danger to the infested man is that detached seg- 
ments of the worm may migrate over the buttocks depositing eggs, 
which may then be transferred by finger to mouth. The man may 
A 4524 t 
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then develop the larval stage (Cysticercus) which may cause per- 
manent damage in the brain or other organs. 
Another objection to using local pork is the risk of infection with 


Trichina: soon after infection the patient develops oedema round — 


the eyes, followed by muscular pains, with the addition of eosino- 
philia and oedema of face and limbs (but no albuminuria). After 
some weeks the patient recovers, the encysted worms causing no 
symptoms. 

In most parts of Morocco and neighbouring countries hook-worm 
(Ankylostoma duodenale) is rare and unimportant. It has been found 
in mines, e.g. the phosphate mines at Khouribga, no doubt because 
conditions are very insanitary and the rock and soil moist. Further 
investigations may well reveal heavy infestation in warm irrigated 
areas, such as the oases, or the coastal marshes. 

Infestation with Filaria bancroftt has not been systematically 
searched for. Cases of elephantiasis have been recorded from many 
places, Tangier, ‘Tetouan, Salé, Mogador, and Marrakech, but it is 
not clear that they were acquired locally. 


The round-worm (Ascaris lumbricoides) is doubtless common, but ~ 


of no serious importance. 

There seem to be no records of the guinea- worm (Dracunculus): 
having regard to its common occurrence in Mauritania, it might be 
found in southern Morocco. 


(Rk) VENEREAL DISEASES 


Syphilis and gonorrhoea are nearly world wide. They not only 


occur in Morocco but are understood to be unusually prevalent. It 


seems that much of the prevalent blindness is due to gonorrhoeal © 
ophthalmia. It is probable that facilities for the active treatment of | 


syphilis are not widely available, so that its more horrible mani- 


festations, now very rarely seen in Europe, are still not uncommon. 


It is important to realize that lymphogranuloma inguinale is not 
rare. In recent years thirty or forty military and a dozen civil cases 


have been treated annually at Casablanca. It is understood that treat- 


ment with sulphonamide is very promising, so that early diagnosis 
is important. 


(2) OTHER DISEASES 
Intestinal Diseases 


Outbreaks of enteritis, diarrhoea, and perhaps dysentery would 


very probably occur, and might hamper military efficiency, in any 
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part of Morocco all through the warmer months. The abundance of 
these diseases is shown by the large number of deaths which they 
cause in infants (p. 137). The incidence can be greatly reduced by 
chlorination or boiling of water, cleanliness in the preparation of 
food, the control of house-flies, and thorough discipline in all these 
matters. 

Enteric fevers (typhoid, paratyphoid) are much commoner than 
in northern Europe (see Table I); these diseases are avoided by the 
‘measures just mentioned, and by inoculation. 

One might say with confidence that cholera would not occur. 
Outbreaks occurred in the Algerian Sahara (Biskra, Touggourt, and 
the Ziban), the last of them in 1893; the occurrence of the disease in 
an area which is so dry, and which was then so remote from probable 
sources of infection, is most puzzling. 


Undulant Fevers 


Small numbers of cases of undulant fever might occur. 


_ Effects of Heat 


In southern Morocco and in the Sahara summer temperatures are 
very high. It is essential that Europeans should not be exposed to 
the sun to an unnecessary extent. Much can be done by suitable 
planning of the day’s work, which should start a little before dawn. 
Sentries must be protected by thatched roofs set up on poles if other 
shade is not available. Disregard of such precautions may have the 
most serious consequences. 


Chronic Fluorine Potsoning 


There are enormous deposits of phosphates in several parts of 
Morocco. In similar areas in Algeria and Tunisia (and presumably 
also in Morocco) fluorides are associated with the phosphates and 
occur in natural waters in a proportion sufficiently high to kill large 
numbers of domestic animals, and cause pathological changes (mottled 
enamel of teeth, and exostoses) in human beings. This fluorine 
poisoning is unlikely to be of military importance, partly because the 
changes are generally produced among those who have drunk the © 
water for periods of years, also because the changes are much greater 
in children than adults. Moreover, the treatment of water by alum 
and other precipitants, which is a common military procedure, 
would reduce the amount of soluble fluorine in the water. 
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(m) PESTS AND VENOMOUS ANIMALS 


Many of the biting-insects have already been referred to in con- 
nexion with the diseases which they transmit. Others include 
domestic mosquitoes, of which the most troublesome is Culex pipiens. 
Many species of blackfly (Szmulium) are recorded. They may not be 
serious pests near running water. Chigger fleas (Tunga) are not 
recorded from Morocco. 3 
Myzasis : } 

There is a large grey fly, Wohlfahrtia magnifica, which puts its 
maggots in wounds and cuts on man or animal. The maggots destroy 
tissues with great rapidity and spread sepsis. This insect may 
occasion serious injury. he larvae may readily be destroyed, in the 
tissues, by free irrigation with chloroform water, or by instilling 
chloroform dissolved in liquid paraffin. This is far more efficacious 
than swabbing with alcohol or iodine. 


Spiders . 

A poisonous black spider (Latrodectus 13-guttata) occurs in Morocco. 
The bite may produce all the symptoms of intense pain, including 
loss of consciousness, and a rigid board-like abdomen which has 
been mistaken for that due to peritonitis. 


Scorpions 

Four sorts occur; two yellowish ones are frequently found away 
from houses and have little importance; two black ones often occur 
in or near houses, living under rocks, in cracks, in walls, and under 
furniture. Human beings are frequently stung, in summer generally, 
while sleeping on the floor. A good many children and a few adults 
die of this cause each year. 


Mites 


The itch mite (Sarcoptes), the cause of scabies, is doubtless very 
common. 

There is a small mite (Pediculoides) which occurs in barley and 
straw. It attacks the human skin, and causes serious eruptions in 
people who handle these materials. It is common in many subtropical 


lands, and apparently Morocco is a country in which it is particularly 
troublesome. 


Poisonous Snakes 


‘There are no cobras in the Barbary countries, but there are several 
different types of viper (Vipera, Echis, Cerastas) and one or other is 
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likely to occur in almost all parts of Morocco except cultivated land. 
One type, the highly decorative ‘carpet viper’ (Echis), might be very 
common in rocky desert. 

If a man is bitten it is generally impossible to give an immediate 
injection of the specific anti-venin, and useless to do so later on. 
The principal point to remember is that viper poisons tend to be 
mainly local in their effect: one expects intense pain, and swelling, 
followed perhaps by gangrene: the main thing is, therefore, toavoid the 
added risk of septic involvement of the injured tissue. Treat by 
complete rest, and give anti-tetanic injection, The medical man 
should bear in mind the possibility that surgical interference (for 
sepsis or gangrene) may become urgently necessary, and that it may 
be advisable to keep the patient’s heart up with digitalin, caffein, &c. 
As far as possible, the non-medical person should be discouraged 
from using razor blades, hot pennies, and tourniquets, all of which 
increase the pain and the risk of sepsis. 
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2. DISEASES OF ANIMALS 


CONSIDERING the treatment they often receive, domestic animals in 
Morocco are on the whole remarkably healthy, and certain common 
European diseases, such as glanders, tetanus, and scab, are rare. 
The natives have numerous empirical remedies for all animal dis- 
orders, and, although they have a horror of operation for human 
ailments, do not hesitate to use the knife where animals are concerned. 

In the last few years the French have passed several veterinary 
laws emphasizing inspection and quarantine. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


This is very prevalent in Morocco, and for years the country has 
been scarcely ever free from it. It is now being dealt with under the 
new régime. During an epidemic the greatest care must be exercised 
with regard to the milk-supply. 


Equine Trypanosomiasis 


This is caused by the specific local organism Trypanosoma maro- 
canum. ‘The infection is of long duration, and convalescence is slow; 
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many cases end fatally. ‘There was a severe outbreak round Casa- 
blanca in 1911. The disease is being carefully investigated by French 
scientists. 


Piroplasmosis 


This has been noted among native cattle in the Chaouia; there 
are several parasitic forms. It is found among horses also. 


Anthrax 


This is not very common, and there is not much danger to Euro- 
peans from the disease. Cases are reported where natives have 
contracted a fatal attack from mosquito infection. 


Fowl Pox 


This disease (el-jidri) is very common among fowls in Morocco, 
and may be the same as diphtheritic croup. Epidemics appear almost 
every year, and may cause a mortality of more than 50 per cent. The 
chief carriers appear to be the house sparrows, which are themselves 
immune from it. As fowls take the disease only once, inoculation 
has been found to give good results. Spirochaetosis of fowls is also 
found; imported fowls seem to be more easily infected than native. 


- Other Diseases 


Other common diseases include mange (e/-jerab), colic (uaa), 
thrush (saa), jaundice (bu sfair), and one called el-getia which 
does not appear to have been properly diagnosed. Camels have a 
special disease called salma, and goats another called bayor, which 
last is of interest owing to the fact that the nomads of the Sahara 
inoculate, in the subcutaneous tissue of the ears of the rest of the 
flock, the juices from the spleen or the liver of an animal which has 
died from the disease. The inoculated animals are ill for a few days 
and then recover; those not inoculated invariably die. 

Some of the drinking-places in Morocco are infested by horse- 
leeches, which cause trouble if inadvertently swallowed. Eels should 
_ be introduced into the water to kill them. 


3. HYGIENE AND HINTS ON TRAVELLING 
(a) Hyciene ConpiITIONs ’ 


ALMOST as soon as they are born children in Moroccan towns are 
exposed to every possible source of infection. At first sight the 
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interiors of the houses appear clean and well ordered, but a closet 
inspection invariably reveals a different state of affairs. ‘The women, 
as a rule lazy and indolent, pass their time in gossiping with their 
neighbours, neglect their houses, and leave the care of them to theit 
slaves, the resulting conditions depending on whether the latter do 
their work or not. 

In the household no precautions for cleanliness are taken in the 
preparation and cooking of food, the utensils and receptacles used 
often being filthy. The water-supply is frequently contaminated, 
and the wells receive infiltrations from the sewers with which the 
household latrines are connected, these latter being usually left un- 
covered and foul. Flies swarm unchecked over everything edible, 
and may frequently be seen clustered round the eyes and mouths of 
the children. 

All the old houses are infested with vermin, bugs, and fleas. As 
regards body-vermin lice are very prevalent, but amongst the Moham- 
medans the custom of shaving the head and parts of the body 
prevents the occurrence of certain varieties. 

In the large towns and villages the belongings and even clothes of 
those who have died from infectious diseases are sold in the open 
market. Another deadly habit is the passing from mouth to mouth 
of the pipes for smoking kif or hemp. In the vicinity of the great 
mosques the crowds of beggars and sick form centres for the spread 
of disease. Situated amongst all this infection are the schools, the 
prisons, and the inns, which are for the most part lacking not only 
in hygiene but in the mere elements of cleanliness. 

In the midst of all this neglect, however, one public sanitary 
‘measure is enforced on all householders, that of whitewashing their 
houses both inside and out once a year. There is also the religious 
obligation for all Moslems, male and female, to take a bath every 
week. Every house possesses a bath which serves the family needs, 
and sometimes a public bath is hired for the evening, but the 
public baths are far from being luxurious and are badly kept up. 
This use of the bath is a most valuable sanitary precaution, and 
deserves to be encouraged under the new régime. 


(5) GENERAL RULES 
1. General 


Under the new régime medical and sanitary work of all kinds 
is making such progress that conditions of life for Europeans in 
the towns and most of the country districts are improving out of 
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all recognition. The following simple rules should be observed if 
discomfort and sickness are to be avoided. 


2. Clothing 


Clothing should be of good quality, but not too heavy: woollen 
underclothing should be worn in winter. No more clothing than is 
absolutely necessary should be taken, as it is eaten by insects when 
stored or hung in cupboards. For winter wear ordinary medium- 
weight clothes are the best, and cotton or linen suits for summer. 
Boots must be of good quality, as the country is so stony that inferior 
leather very quickly gives way. Cholera-belts are most useful; they 
need not be worn continuously but should be kept for emergencies. 
As regards headgear, most Europeans find it best to wear light pith 
helmets or a double terai hat in summer; in winter the ordinary 
European soft felt hat of stout make and with a bruad brim gives 
sufficient protection. Both rain and sun umbrellas are useful articles, 
and a good waterproof coat is a necessity except in the southern 
deserts. ‘Tinted spectacles are almost as necessary, to relieve the glare 
in summer, which, as nearly all the buildings are of a dazzling white, 
is often overpowering to the naked eye. Crookes’ glass reduces glare 
and hardly alters the natural colours of objects. 


a. Diet 


Diet of course will always vary according to taste, but food in 
summer should be light and nourishing. In the towns the Public 
Health Department now regulates the supply of meat, but in the 
country it is always safe to buy meat from the Jews as they adhere to 
the Mosaic law and reject any carcass that shows the slightest trace 
of disease in any of the organs; the Moslems are not at all particular 
in this respect. Native dishes, always highly spiced, and fish and fowls 
cooked in oil and rancid butter usually upset the European digestion; 
they are therefore best avoided. Care should be taken as regards the 
eating of fruit, whether ripe or otherwise, and all fruit and vegetables 
should always be well washed; water-melons should be avoided. 
Bread made from freshly cut grain is highly injurious. Milk should 
always be boiled. Water for drinking purposes should be boiled and 
then filtered; this precaution is of the utmost importance and must 
never be neglected. If boiling cannot be supervised it is a safe rule 
to drink tea, especially in native households. 
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4. Dwelling-Houses 


Outside the larger cities Europeans may often find themselves in 
native-built houses. If possible all bedrooms should be upstairs. 
Great attention should be given to sanitary arrangements, and all 
drains should be trapped and ventilated and well flushed with water. 
All beds must be provided with mosquito-curtains, and it is advisable 
to fit wire gauze to the windows to exclude insects. After dark it is 
safer to carry a lantern if passing along unlighted passages or up 
flights of stairs, as snakes, scorpions, and other poisonous creatures 
are often found in the native houses. Vermin, as has already been 
said, often abound in the older houses, and prove very difficult, if not 
impossible, to extirpate. A good plan is to wash all the walls down 
with whitewash or distemper, working it well into every crack and 
crevice. 


5. Domestic Service 


Natives are all likely to be germ carriers and the women parti- 
cularly so. Native servants must be carefully selected with an eye to 
their homes and conditions of life, and this becomes doubly important 
where the care of children is in question. It is always safest to insist 
on medical inspection first, and then to make servants live in and to 
eat meals cooked in the house. 

In order to safeguard the purity of foodstuffs servants should never 
be allowed to purchase indiscriminately, but should be given definite 
instructions on where to buy. 


6. Travelling 


Travelling in Morocco is now much simplified, owing to the 
construction of railways and roads. It is advisable to carry a tent 
when travelling in the country districts. Pitch and inspect all tent: 
drawn from store before starting. A night’s lodging can usually be 
obtained in some native house or kasba, but there are times when 
these are best avoided. The lighter the tent the better, so long 
as it has a double roof. Waterproof sheets or oil-cloth are necessary 
for the floor, and a camp-bed with mosquito-net, a chair, a bath, anc 
a folding table and cooking equipment should be taken; the las 
should be simple and easy to keep clean. A portable filter of some 
sort should be carried. Provision or ‘chop’ boxes such as are used ir 
other parts of Africa are useful; better still are large panniers coverec 
with green canvas, or the Asiatic pattern of yakdan. Cotton sheets 
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should never be taken, and blankets only should be used; sleeping- 
bags are best avoided. Electric torches, hurricane lamps, a spade, 
a bucket, and a good stout axe should always be carried and a length of 
strong rope is most useful when crossing the swollen rivers so often 
met with in Morocco. A length of thinner rope of European make 
should also be included, as the native variety cannot be depended on. 
A pair of good strong saddle-bags is a great convenience. A small 
folding screen or tent and a folding latrine seat are necessities if ladies 
are included in the party. For use in the evening in camp it is advis- 
able to have a pair of high soft leather boots, like an army Wellington 
boot, coming half-way up the leg; these, made of soft yellow leather, 
can be bought in any of the large towns, and give protection to the 
ankles and insteps against the bites of mosquitoes. Canvas water- 
coolers are useful, and a large felt-covered water-bottle must not be 
forgotten. Flasks made of aluminium are not recommended as spirits 
cannot be kept in them without setting up chemical action: the best 
patterns are those which are silver-plated inside. ‘The above equip- 
ment, especially rope, must be protected from pilfering. 


(c) CaRE oF MEN 


These notes are for those travelling in the country, who must know 
how to look after themselves and their men, in the absence of medical 
advice. 

The list of diseases given above appears formidable, but most of 
it is meant for medical consumption only. Morocco is indeed a 
healthy country in which Europeans thrive when acclimatized. On 
the other hand, famine and pestilence have repeatedly swept over the 
land, and the natives, whether Arab or Berber, are ignorant of 
the rudiments of sanitation. Prevention is better than cure and the 
following simple points are important. 


_ 1. Many diseases are liable to be picked up from the native inhabitant. 
If there is any choice, live as far as possible from villages, encampments, 
and working parties. 

_ 2. Malaria is only conveyed from man to man by certain sorts of 
mosquito (Anopheles). The mosquito must first bite a man whose blood 
contains the germs of malaria; the mosquito incubates the germ for a week 
and is then prepared to inoculate it into some unwary person. All mos- 
quitoes breed in water; unfortunately the sort which is commonest in 
Morocco can fly a long way, seeking blood. 

(a) To avoid malaria, camp as far as possible from swamps, river, and 
irrigated land: half a mile gives good protection. Camp away 
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from villages because the Anopheles often picks up the germ from the 
native. | 
(b) Sleep under a mosquito-net carefully used and tucked in and kept in 
good repair. If sleeping on the ground, tuck the edge of the net 
under a ground-sheet, or a piece of matting. 
(c) Avoid being needlessly bitten: no bare legs or arms at or after sun- 
down. Leggings should be kept on; a sock is no protection. 

(d) If possible kill mosquitoes in tents, ee. with fly spray. 

(e) A field hygiene unit may destroy the eneseilie larvae in water, by 
oiling, using poisonous dust, draining, &c. This work is very im- 
portant to health: assist it if necessary. 

(f) If no doctor is available, treat a case of fever by making the man lie 
down, giving 10 grains of quinine and a dose of salts. If the tempera- _ 
ture does not return to normal, keep him in bed until it does so: 
thereafter excuse him from duty for three days. If fever continues, 
do not take the responsibility of treating the case: get a doctor or 
send the man to hospital. 

3. In warm climates gastric troubles are very common in Europeans. 
They may take the form of gripes and looseness; or a frequent diarrhoea, 
or dysentery (which means the passage of blood and mucus, often with 
severe griping pains); or more serious illness such as typhoid fever. 

All these troubles are due to germs, which come from some human 
excrement and have been swallowed by the sufferer. They may be swal- 
lowed in water, or milk, or uncooked food (raw fruit, salads, &c.). They 
are carried about in a variety of ways: for instance, the cook may soil his © 
hands in the latrine and then infect the food he is cine flies may feed on 
a deposit of human faeces, and then on a lump of sugar or piece of bread, or 
something to be eaten without further cooking; someone eases himself by 
the stream, and fouls the water; and so forth. 


~~ 


Avoid these diseases: 


(a) By chlorinating or boiling aLL water (however clean it looks) before 
drinking it or cleaning teeth in it; and by keeping water-tanks, 
water-skins, &c., sweet, and their filling-holes, corks, &c., clean. 
ne not allow anyone—especially natives—to drink direct from 
them. 

(b) By never drinking fresh milk, or locally prepared mineral waters. 

(c) Hi eating lettuces, &c. (which cannot be cleaned by reason of the 
olds 


(d) By soaking fresh fruit (not overripe or damecad in permanganate of 
potash before eating it. 


(e) By endeavouring to make cooks and those who serve food wash their 
hands. 


(f) By insisting on the cleanliness of cookhouses, and burning of odd 


scraps of food. 
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(g) By keeping latrines clean and, as far as possible, fly-proof. 

_ (h) By insisting that latrines, and no other spots, are used (this applies 
particularly to undisciplined local levies, labour corps, &c.). 

(z) By keeping the body warm from sundown onwards. Temperature 
drops very rapidly at sundown. 

(j) By never occupying native huts or tents. Camp or bivouac well away 
from them, if possible ae -wind, and, if near running water, upstream 
of them. 

(k) By being inoculated against typhoid and paratyphoid. 

In the absence of a doctor treat gastric troubles by rest (i.e. lying down, 
taking small quantities of clean boiled water only for a day or so), warmth, 
and a dose of salts. 

4. If lice appear (and most natives suffer from them) in clothes or bed- 
ding, lose no time in reporting the matter. In Morocco there is always> 
some risk of typhus, which is transmitted by lice. 

5. The Bilharzia disease (urinary schistosomiasis) occurs at a few spots 
in Morocco. This is an unpleasant condition, leading to the passage of 
blood in the urine. If this risk is known to exist, it is extremely important 
that the water should not come in contact with the skin, in bathing, wash- 
ing, or in any other way. Water for washing should be boiled, or stored for 
forty-eight hours before use. 

6. If it is windy and dusty, or if travelling in a convoy in a cloud of dust, 
see that all use their celluloid eye screens. If a man gets an inflamed 
eye and there is no doctor, boil some water, let it cool, and fill a mug with it: 
make him open and shut his eye under water repeatedly. Strain water if 
dirty through clean linen: salt solution is better than plain water, i.e. one 
teaspoonful of ordinary salt to a pint of water. A piece of grit on the eyeball 
or inside the lid should be removed with the corner of a clean handker- 
chief or smooth point of a pencil. A drop of castor-oil will often soothe an 
eye inflamed by dust. 

7. In the climate of North Africa expect great changes of temperature. 
Both in the mountains and in the desert it may be very cold at night. 
Health is preserved by seeing that all use whatever warm clothes may be 
available, and by seeking protection from wind and cold: loins and 
stomach should be protected by extra clothing at sunset after hot days. The 
sun, even in summer, is much less dangerous than people used to think. 

8. Take every opportunity to dry clothes and to avoid wet clothing when 
resting or in camp. Take every precaution to keep bedding dry. 

g. Whenever possible wash all over, not only because one gets dirty in a 
hot and dusty place, but because soreness may easily develop, particularly 
between the toes and in the crutch; if these parts become inflamed it is not 
easy to cure them. Do not walk about barefoot. 

ro. All Europeans visiting Morocco must be revaccinated (against small- 
pox) and inoculated (against typhoid, paratyphoid A and B, and tetanus). 

11. If sent far afield, borrow a few simple medicines and dressings and 
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a clinical thermometer from a doctor and get him to give some instruction 
in their use. 

12. Venereal diseases are more common than at home, and a particularly 
unpleasant tropical form exists. Every individual should be warned. So 
common is this disease that it is known by the natives as merd el-kebir, ‘the 
great disease’, and much of the prevalent blindness is due to it. 

13. Scorpions and poisonous spiders are common. Scorpions tend to 
crawl under things. If any are seen, mattresses or anything else on the 
ground should be lifted every morning and evening to make sure none have 
crawled there. They get into boots or under loose clothes. All clothing and 
boots should be thoroughly shaken out before being put on, day or night, 
also towels, sponges, &c., before use. Snakes, scorpions, and vermin get 
into the folds of clothing, &c., especially if on the floor or ground. Spiders 
generally climb. They may be inside, and high up on the tent or shelter. 

14. Discipline in all matters relating to health (e.g. boiling of water, 
avoidance of raw bazaar foods, use of mosquito-nets) will go a long way to 
protect health. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE POPULATION 


A. ORIGINS 
1. General 


[' has been said that Europe ends in the Sahara. The desert has been 
a greater barrier to intermixture than the sea, and the peoples of 
Morocco, and of Barbary as a whole, are Mediterranean rather than 
African, both in type and character. 

_ There is an illusion of eastern origin, due to the Arab invasions 
and to the Islamization of the Berbers. That is but top-dressing. 
The peoples of Barbary are mixed, and have been so since prehistoric 
times, but they are neither African nor Asiatic. They are mainly 
just Mediterranean. In Malta, Sicily, southern Italy, France, and 
Spain much the same blend is to be found. In the Canaries, early 
populated from, but not in close intercourse with, the mainland, the 
same blend appears again. 


2. The Berbers 


These people are usually called Berbers, a corruption of the Greek 
Barbari which means ‘those who speak a strange tongue’, although 
they call themselves Imaziren. The general type is of medium height, 
say 5 ft. 5 in., long headed, or dolichocephalic, thin and straight 
nosed, black or dark brown of eye and hair, clear reddish-brown of 
skin, wiry and athletic rather than robust, capable of great endurance 
and prolonged effort, fiercely independent, inured to war. But this 
type is mixed with several others. There are fair tall Berbers, 
standing 5 ft. 7 in. or so, who would, in suitable clothing, pass muster 
in Castile, in Normandy, or in East Anglia. ‘The adults of this type, 
though burned by the sun, are fair of skin where it is covered, and 
their babies are definitely white. ‘That this fairly common type is of 
remote antiquity can be seen from its occurrence in the Canaries. It 
is € common type amongst the Rifs of the Mediterranean shore. 
There are shorter, rounder-headed strains corresponding to the 
Alpine type. There are traces of the greater height and conical torso 
of the Egyptian fellah. Semitic strains date back to some thousands 
of years B.c. Hamitic infiltrations of the Somali-Galla type have 
continued intermittently. Yet these Semitic and Hamitic strains are, 
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more properly, referred to as Mediterranean and are common enough 
along all its shores. 

Even in the period of the Stone Age and of the various ‘cultures’ 
which characterized or succeeded it, evidence connects Europe and 
Barbary. Modern measurement and research confirm the general 
similarity. It is not until the later Arab, or Hilalian, invasions of 
the eleventh century that blood can have been altered to any extent, 
and even these determined settlers seem to have been so absorbed 
into the general mass of Islamized Berbers as to have affected it but 
little. There are certainly individuals and possibly small groups 
of pure Arab descent, but if so they are mainly indistinguishable 
to-day. The nearer the blood to pure Arab descent the slenderer is 
the individual, because the Berbers are heavier of bone and muscle: 
the Arab face is a purer oval, features are less prominent, and the 
back of the head is, generally, further developed into a sort of 
question-mark outline. ey | 

Morocco, difficult of access; and mainly off the direct route to 
Spain, has kept its population less affected than the rest of Barbary. 
Tunis has been easy of access, Algeria less easy and more remote, but 
Morocco, still remoter and largely shielded by mountain and desert 
barrier, guards, more than any, its original character. The Atlas 
Berbers probably remain exactly as they were three thousand years 
ago. If, however, the Berber blend of race is far older than, say, the 
British, its internal differences of speech, dress, and habit of life are 
much more apparent, and these differences tend to become more 
marked under a French rule which encourages social and industrial 
development, and emphasizes the difference between town and 
country.. ‘own populations swell, intensive agriculture anchors 
people to definite localities, Arabic speech encroaches on Berber, 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes are more sharply divided off. 


3. Foreign Elements in the Native Population 


A considerable and valuable element of the population is the 
Moriscos, the ebb-tide of Moslems from a reconquered Spain. These 
people, divided more sharply from their Spanish conquerors by 
religion than by blood, have settled widely throughout Barbary, but 
particularly in the northern towns of Morocco. Thus, in 1248, after 
the fall of Seville, 300,000 such Andalous or Moors left Spain, 
followed by 1,500,000 more at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Many of these settled in Barbary; perhaps a third in Morocco. 
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Tetouan, Chechaouene, Rabat, and Fes have many such citizens, and 
some will still show, hung upon their walls, the keys of the homes 
left behind in Spain. Their influence as cultivators, craftsmen, 
mechanics, and tradesmen has been profound. Their sympathies 
are wholly with Arab culture, and with a policy of native political 
and social responsibility. 

The Fews in Morocco, numerous in the towns, are of curiously 
diverse origin. Some, coming overland, date back to the times of 
Nebuchadnezzar, others were transported en masse in the fourth 
century B.c. A slow infiltration from Palestine, beginning perhaps 
in the seventh century B.C., continued spasmodically till the Middle 
Ages. Many Berbers, from the Spanish seaboard to the Draa, were 
converted to Judaism, so that populations here and there have been 
classed as Judeo-Berber. ‘These have generally adopted the industrial 
and commercial aptitudes of their co-religionists. ‘The strongest and 
most advanced element came from Spain, when the Sephardim, 
probably a million strong, were driven from their homes to settle 
mainly in Barbary, but also as far afield as Salonika. It is of interest 
to note that the Spanish expulsion of Jews was.due not only to re- 
ligious intolerance but also to a fear of their efforts in organizing 
further Berber invasions of Spain. It appears to have little to do with 
extravagant racial theory. It is also of interest that the general type 
is dolichocephalic and hook-nosed, as opposed to the Ashkenazim or 
central European Jew, whose origins may be partly explained by the 
early and large conversions of southern Russians to Judaism. 

Before French occupation, and since the Almohad Dynasty, 
Morocco treated its Jews perhaps worse than any other country of 
that time. Every Jew paid the jezzya, or poll-tax on non-Moslems. 
Subject in the towns to the special jurisdiction of the Sultan, and in 
the country to that of the ‘sid’, or patron, the Jew was a serf, and 
wore the special black ordained for his kind. In the cities he had to 
live in the mellah or ghetto and was forbidden access to many 
quarters. Among some tribes and in certain sacred localities no Jews 
were permitted. When ona donkey or on mule-back a Jew had to dis- 
mount and fetch a detour on meeting a Moslem. The ghettos were 
overcrowded and filthy. Marriage was as young as 1o for a girl and 
14 fora boy. Dirt, drunkenness, and disease brought them very low. 
Yet trade was largely in their hands, the ghetto was a refuge as well as 

a prison, and many Jews became very rich. They acted, and still do, 
as money-lenders, metal-smiths of all sorts, tradesmen, and manu- 
. facturers of alcoholic drinks. In country districts they were milked 
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of their gains by the ‘sids’, were bought and sold in the market, and 
could escape only, and rarely, by purchasing their freedom. In 
religious matters they specialized in the letter of the law, and in 
Jewish ritual, whilst remaining, as their circumstances explain, 
intolerant and reactionary. ‘This picture of a wretched past is neces- 
sary because in places it still obtains and because years of sanitary 
improvement, education, and above all freedom must effect the cure. 
Yet already under French rule they, or their younger folk, dress and 
behave as ordinary European citizens. No special discrimination is 
allowed, and with their native resilience and the help of the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle, their future is likely to be happier. 

In numbers they are some 150,000 or about 2 per cent., but the 


proportion is much greater in some of the towns, very small in the 


mountains. 

Jewish blood in Morocco is not exhausted, however, by the above 
figure. In the thirteenth century there were large conversions to 
Islam, some at the point of the sword, others as a means of escape 
from intolerable conditions. It is supposed that many old families 
of the main cities have Jewish blood in them. 

Four considerable groups of Jews may be noted: 

(1) Between Tangier and the Gharb, a group of some 30,000 of 

Spanish origin, and speaking Spanish and Arabic. 

(2) In the chief coast towns, cities, and foothills of the interior 
groups totalling 50,000 or so, speaking mainly Arabic. 

(3) In the Berber-speaking districts of the south (Sous and Lower 
Draa) a group of 50,000, mainly skilled artisans, and represent- 
ing, probably, and in the main, proselytized Berbers. “Vhese 
speak Berber. 

(4) In Tafilelt and the Upper Draa a group of some 20,000, some 
Arabic and some Berber speaking. 

Negroes. Among the greater religions Islam, from the circumstances 

of its origin and some articles of its creed, most tolerates enslavement. 


But it treats its slaves, once safely marketed, with greater considera- 


tion than Christians were wont to do. The sons of Arabs, Moors, and 


Berbers born of negro slave women are born free. Once converted 


to Islam, negroes and negresses enjoy kindly enough treatment, and 
their livelihood as slaves is guaranteed by their masters. Sometimes 
they were imported as mercenaries, as in the case of Moulay Ismail’s 
famous Black Guard, the Buakher of Meknes. Among the mountain 
tribes negroes are commonly despised, but the admixture of black 
blood is as noticeable in Moroccan towns, except in the extreme 
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north, as, say, in Abyssinia. As a rule the negro is a stone-mason, 
a porter, or a labourer; the negress a washerwoman or servant. 

Harratin. As is natural, negroid characteristics, and negro blood, 
grow in significance as one passes south. The Chleuh (Shluh) of 
the High Atlas show more evident traces than the tribes of the 
Middle Atlas, and farther south the Harratin of the Sous and Lower 
Draa are negroid, though often light skinned. Pure Berbers, Arabized 
or not, rarely mate with them, yet they act as Berbers, and are not 
ineligible for the title of Sherif. They are mentioned because they are 
reckoned as half foreign by the Arabized Berbers. Hard and dry 
times in these southern valleys, and the pressure of a densish popula- 
tion, drive them north to act as water-carriers, irrigators, and agri- 
cultural labourers. The Harratin are the Moroccan equivalent of the 
bhistis of India. 

Town and Country. ‘These various racial elements of long standing 
tend, more and more, to divide into two groups across the lines of 
race. These two groups correspond roughly with town and country, 
with Arab and Berber speech, and with communal and tribal custom. 
Not always coincident, there is much general agreement between 
these three contrasting groupings. It is in the urban and com- 
munally minded Arabic-speaking group that racial mixture is most 
complete. 


4. Europeans 


On the Spanish seaboard the Presidios—Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 
Penon de Velez de la Gomera, and the Chafarine Islands—are almost 
exclusively Spanish in population. Including them the European 
element of the Spanish zone is nearly 20 per cent. of the total — 
population; excluding them less than 5 per cent. In both cases” 
Europeans are almost all townsfolk, and little country colonization 
has been attempted. 

The International zone of Tangier has a large European, and 
urban, population (17,000). | 

French Morocco shows an altogether more stimulating picture. 
In twenty years the European population has doubled and re- 
doubled itself. It is true that immigrants are mainly townsfolk, 
officials, tradesmen, engineers, mechanics, and the like. They now 
total some 230,000, or 4 per cent. of the total population. Of these 
the main cities and towns claim over three-quarters. Casablanca, 
the industrial capital, with 74,000 Europeans, itself claims 36 per cent. 
of the total European population. About 50,000, or some r per cent. 
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of the whole rural population, are engaged in farming or country 
development. A few French farming colonies in the Sebou valley 
and in the coastal plain promise well. 

In the Spanish Zone Spaniards form the bulk of the European 
population, and predominate in Tangier. In the French Zone 
Spaniards come next in order to the French, but there are also Italians, 
Greeks, and Maltese, the first acting often as foremen on roads, 
building, and minor engineering enterprise, the last two mainly in the 
catering trade. 


B. HABITS AND CUSTOMS 


1. Native Organization 


The Country. Morocco is a hotch-potch of seaboard plains, foot- 
hills, narrowish valleys, and mountains, which, succeeding roughly in 
that order, die away into the desert to the south. If its diversity 
equals that of Great Britain, its intercommunication and general lack 
of accessibility are more those of Greece, and its diversity of rainfall 
and fertility is such as greatly to enhance differences of livelihood, 
and of feeling. The country has stamped upon its inhabitants these 
sectional and divided characteristics.. The north-west frontier of 
India offers a close parallel. 

The Character of the People. ‘There are many examples of the effect 
of such a country, and of a continuous fight for either independence 
or loot, upon the population. The tribes of the north-west frontier 
of India will come at once to mind, and so will the Highlanders before 
the 1745 rebellion opened their doors to a central administration. 
Brave, assimilative, loyal to oath or promise—‘Even hell despises 
dishonour’ is a Berber proverb—hospitable to the stranger who comes 
in the orthodox manner, humorous, frank and open in speech, their 
appeal is great. On the other hand, they can be venal, treacherous, 

bloodthirsty, and vindictive. Not able to combine with each other 
asa rule, they can be united by a fanatical hatred of the stranger, and 
at such times have achieved widespread, if ephemeral, empire. In 
every such case rapid degeneration has destroyed the common 
impulse, and their native quarrels have resumed their usual impor- 
tance. Women have often fought side by side with their men. ‘They 
did so quite recently in the last desperate resistance to French 
occupation. Women are, in fact, treated more as equals and trusted 
more in the family affairs than was usual in Islam of yesterday. 
Physically the Berber is abnormally tough and active, and that on a 
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very sparse diet, although he can eat enormously if the occasion 
offers. 

The picture would, however, be far from complete if the difference 
between town and country were not emphasized. In the larger cities 
there are many cultured, artistic, and commercially acute people 
who have long discarded the sectional ferocity of the country Berber. 
They enjoy the same virtue of hospitality, but have a reputation for 
treachery. They are financially reliable. Their homes and the status 
of their womenfolk are those of the east of yesterday, for the emancipa- 
tion movement so vigorously pushed farther east has had little effect 
so far in Morocco. ‘The town population is politically conscious, anti- 
European, and definitely pan-Arab in thought. A completely Arab- 
ized Morocco with its own self-government is their ideal, and the 
powers of the Berber Kaids are disliked. ‘These townsmen wish to 
impose a minority rule on a great Berber majority. 

Families and Tribes. 'The fundamental fact of Berber organization 
is the family. In it every individual obeys the chief or patriarch. His 
authority extends to all members, man, woman, or child, descended 
from him. Families, akin to each other, combine to form a clan 
(Berber ighs), and, in their cluster of tents, huts, or houses, are 
subject to the general authority of, say, a grandfather. It is he who 
greets the stranger, who settles internal disputes, and who directs the 
labours of the aa On the other hand, he takes no part in those 
family blood feuds or vendettas (Berber outila) which are so rife. It 
has been stated that the expectation of life in the Rif country was 
about 35 for a man before foreign occupation, the heavy mortality 
being due to blood feuds. 

Several clans may inhabit a village (arrem or dchaur), or among the 
nomads the douar, which implies a collection of tents. Several villages 
together constitute a sub-element of a tribe. These two divisions of 
society are, however, subject to constant change. : 

The tribe, kabila, is the final and largest unit. Ruled by chiefs, 
who are partly hereditary and partly elected, these tribes often include 
elements of different origins, which circumstance has joined. Con- 
ditions vary from tribe to tribe, but, generally speaking, hereditary 
chieftainship is commonest in the south and in the High Atlas, 
whereas in the north it tends more to be elective. A tribe may split 
into two, or may be strengthened by the inclusion of new-coming 
families or clans. Within itself, however, native systems of law and 
custom tend to consolidation and force it to make common cause 
against neighbouring tribes or against strangers. ° 
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The power of the main Berber tribal chiefs may be very great. It 
was in fact only the loyal co-operation of the chiefs, or Raids, of the 
High Atlas tribes—the Glaoui, Goundafi, and M’tougi—that saved 
the French from possible disaster in the difficult times of 1912 and 
1914. Abd-el-Krim leading his Rifs against the Spanish in 1921, and 
the combined forces of France and Spain in 1925, gained such success 
at first as to enlist other tribes in his following. Indeed he came near 
to success. French policy has, however, favoured these Berber chiefs 
and what is known as the Bled es-Siba, or country administered by 
Berber overlords, at the expense of the Bled el-Makhzen, or the area in 
which alone the writ of the central government obtained. 

The dislike of this policy, and the counter claim for a universal 
Arabized state, advanced by the townsmen of the cities of the plain, 
_ emphasizes the difference between town and country. 


2. Methods of Life 


Nomads and Settlers. Morocco, part mountain, part plain, offers on 
the one hand sites easy of defence, where families may lie in some 
security, and on the other opener spaces where larger units—tribes, 
for example—may take their livestock from pasturage to pasturage. 
There are many intermediate stages, but the main distinction is that 
which, in all historical times, divided the population into the settled 
and the nomadic. 

Race has nothing to do with this division. A nomadic life was 
practised long before the first Arab invasion. The very word Nu- 
midian, used by the Romans for Berber folk, is an application of the 
Greek for nomads. The ruling fact is that many regions can only 
support nomads, and that many others require settlement. Very 
roughly a map of the rainfall would reproduce the difference, but only 
very roughly because, where the rainfall is heaviest on the Rif and 
Atlas mountains, snow lies deep and long, forbidding life, during its 
period, over areas of good summer pasturage, and often of exceptional 
fertility.. Thus in the Middle Atlas particularly there is often a double 
migration, upwards in summer, downwards in winter, based upon 
_ that mean position where crops may be grown and where harvests may 
be stored. 

Civilization and good methods of agriculture naturally enlarge the 
settled at the expense of the nomadic. Good irrigation may change 
habit of life in the future as it has in the past. Under the Romans, for 
example, larger areas of Barbary were under a prosperous and settled 
agriculture than there are at present. Moreover, the habits of the 
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pastoral or nomad populations are to let their flocks and herds run 
wild to breed and to feed as they will. Better methods and the winter 
feeding of stock might increase mixed and settled farming over much 
of the present nomadic area. It is curious that many settled families 
and clans still use the tent as opposed to the huts or houses more usual 
in settled life. A tented population is not, zpso facto, nomadic. 

Cultivators and Herdsmen. From ancient times fruit-growing has 
been the favourite sedentary occupation. Outside areas of certain and 
generous rainfall the tree has advantage over any annual, because of 
its root growth. In these cases it is common to see the huts or en- 
campments circling the orchards for their better protection. South 
and east of the Atlas the fruit trees of the Mediterranean—orange, 
lemon, fig, vine, almond, peach, apricot, or olive—give place to the 
date-palm. Irrigation is generally essential and is comparatively highly 
developed, especially in the sometimes dry valleys of the Sous and 
Draa. 

Morocco has, however, many fertile areas where cereals are grown. 
In the country districts there exist few facilities for adequate culture. 
The ground is scratched rather than ploughed, and the population 
content enough with sufficient food for man and forage for beast. 
What little is over is disposed of at the neighbouring market. The 
growing of cereals under these circumstances is not, in itself, sufficient 
to fix this population because the fields, once sown, are left to them- 
selves whilst the semi-nomadic population may seek summer pasture 
for their flocks. In the rich coastal plains, in fertile valleys of the 
foothills, agriculture is, however, better done, and that by a popula- 
tion usually housed along the scarp, or contour, of surrounding hills. 
The example of the few French agricultural colonies is having a 
marked effect. 

Sheep, goats, and in some cases cattle are the livelihood of a 
nomadic population, although there are intermediate and mixed stages 
between agriculturalist and herdsman. Beyond the mountain barriers, 
and as one passes gradually into the Sahara, the camel takes pride of 
place, until one reaches the territories of those wild marauding tribes, 
pure and Arabized Berbers, whose living has been as much from 
plunder as from pastoral pursuit. 

Village Industries and Markets. The home and village industries of 
the Berbers aim at the independence of the family rather than at 
commercial gain. Spinning i is mainly for clothing the family, and 
corn is ground, just as it is grown, for home consumption. Neverthe- 
less, surplus products find their way to the weekly market, and it is 
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there that cultivators and herdsmen exchange the fruits of their 
labours. ‘Thus livestock, wool, and dates come from south and east to 
the markets of the Atlas, in exchange for oil, grain, and manufactured 
leathern and other goods produced there. 

These weekly markets, or souks, are a curious and important 
feature of Moroccan life. In the country and mountain regions there 
are practically no equivalents to the country market towns of Europe. 
The weekly market has, so far, taken their place. 

Generally speaking, every district has a market within walking 
distance, and return, during the day. Except upon that day there 
used to be, in Arabized areas, nothing to mark the site, but stalls and 
tents are erected for the occasion. In Berber areas dry stone booths 
commonly mark the site. The present tendency of both French and 
Spanish administrations is to fence in the actual site and to increase 
the semi-permanent accommodation. A good deal of administrative 
work is done at the market, mainly in connexion with authoritative 
valuing, binding upon both parties. ‘Thus a bride’s value will be 
established there in terms of the price to be paid to her father, whilst 
land, livestock, valuables are also subjects for official arbitration. 
There is a general meeting of friends and neighbours; there are shoe- 
ing smiths, blacksmiths, barbers, who are also bloodletters, cobblers, 
and other craftsmen. Women will sell their home-made earthenware 
and homespuns. Pottery, saddlery, amulets, charms, and medicines 
are to be bought. Cattle or sheep are killed, butchered, and sold. 
Surplus products—eggs, wool, skins, grain, olive oil, fruit, and 
vegetables—are displayed on stalls. For entertainment there are re- 
freshment stalls, acrobats, fortune-tellers, and medicine-men of all 
sorts, whilst round and through it all flock the maimed, the blind, and 
the professional mendicants of the Eastern world. It has been part of 
French policy to encourage these markets and to interpolate new ones, 
where needed, as each district has been pacified. It is to be noted that 
the sites of these weekly markets are shown on French maps, of 
I: 200,000 or larger, by a X followed by the name of the day of the 
week upon which that particular market is held. ‘hus X Es Sebt is a 
market held on Saturday. | 

Town Life. ‘Townsmen of Morocco are more sharply distinct from 
their country neighbours than is the case in Europe. Although they 
are, in origin, mixed Berber and Arab, they include much more 
Arabized feeling. Arabic is the language of all the towns and cities of 

the north. Moriscos and Andalous contribute a considerable element 
and are themselves protagonists of a thoroughly Arabized Morocco. 
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Their pursuits, of administration, minor officialdom, learning, art 
and commerce, show a sharp distinction with those of country and 
mountain Berbers. There is no love lost between them, and in the past 
the hillmen preyed on the townsmen whenever opportunity offered. 

The richer notables, merchants and officials, live refined and feudal, 
if secluded, lives. The poorer mix, more and more, in the narrow, 
dark, and tortuous lanes. There Berber, Arab, and negro elements 
fuse. These populations grow rapidly because every drought, famine, 
or pestilence drives the destitute into the towns for work. The 
drought of 1936-7-8 in the Sous and Draa valleys, for example, 
brought crowds of sufferers to Marrakech, whilst the population of 
Casablanca grows daily from the incursion of those looking for work 
in that rapidly expanding city. Jews, although they remain unmixed 
and apart, form a large part of the town population. In Marrakech 
40 per cent. of the population is Jewish. 

Naturally the towns are the seat of most of the industrial and com- 
mercial life. Yet even so, industry is very local in its products and is 
the result more of individual craftsmen than of organized manu- 
facture. Each small business will have its one or two apprentices. 

The Moroccans have hitherto dignified only three cities—Fes, 
Rabat, and ‘Tetouan—with the title of Hadria, a word which implies 
a civilized, cultured, and learned population. 

‘The Spanish towns of the north—Melilla and Ceuta—Tangier, and 
the rapidly growing cities of the Atlantic seaboard are described else- 
where in detail, and are pictures of Spanish, cosmopolitan, or French 
life rather than of Morocco proper. 

Culture. Under this vague title are included sciences, arts, village 
industries, and architecture, all of which are copies and survivats, for 
Morocco seems to have had little creative artistic energy. There are 
beautiful buildings, but they owe their existence to that ‘Moorish’ 
school of architecture which flourished in Spain; there are strong well- 
proportioned Berber castles and forts, which owe little or nothing 
to Moorish influence, and there are pots and rugs and embroideries, 
the work of Berber women, wherever Berber independence has 
lasted, which show Aegean influence in the lines, lozenges, and squares 
with which they are adorned. There are large areas in which Arab 
invasion, an encroaching nomadism, a destruction of the old Berber 
family tradition, and the arbitrary transplantings ordered by this or 
that dynasty, have created a non-cultural no-man’s-land. We have, 
then, two schools to consider, but briefly, because they shed little 
light on the character, and possible reactions, of the people. 
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Berber village crafts seem, on good evidence, to rest upon the 
earliest Aegean (or eastern Mediterranean) influence. Designs are 
simple, ingenious, and sometimes beautiful, but above all conserva- 
tive. The origin explains that rectilinear tradition so contrary tc 
nature and to the curves of indigenous African art. he craftswomen 
(for these are women’s crafts) do not leave home. They have inherited 
and they pass on. Superstition has amplified the designs and the “five 
finger’ motif (against the evil eye) is generally apparent. Berber archi- 
_ tecture is, however, still active and virile. It differs profoundly from 
‘Moorish’. Along the rain-shadow of the Atlas, east and south of it, 
stand Kasbas, 'Tiremts, Agadirs, and Ksours (see below undet 
‘habitations’), which are as beautiful as they are suitable to their sur- 
roundings. The material used is stone or sun-dried brick. Walls are 
high, immensely thick, sloping inwards as height increases and out- 
lined with Berber lines and lozenges similar to those of their pottery. 
Cement or mortar have rarely, if ever, been used. The stone walls 
are of ‘dry stone walling’; the brick set in wet mud. In the towns 
and the richer valleys are to be found the culture and architecture 
of Granada, dating to the late Middle Ages, and due to either the 
returning ‘Moriscos’ and ‘Andalous’, or to the slaves or renegades 
of the Corsair period. There are beautiful buildings in Fes, 
Marrakech, and Rabat, and it was characteristic of Lyautey’s policy 
that all new construction should conform to this tradition as far 
as possible. In Salé, Mogador, and other coastal towns Portuguese 
influence can be traced. But though the French may restore and 
vitalize the Moorish school, there is no indigenous life in it. Its eyes 
turn to the past. 

There is nothing further to say on art and literature. There have 
been flourishing periods as has been said above, but religion and law, 
always predominant, seem to have cramped originality. Craftsmen 
still copy slavishly the designs of ihe past and writers are mainly 
obsessed with the dry bones of dogma. 

Of leisured hobby, or of quietly pursued learning, there is little. 
The common Eastern topics, love and war, religion and money- 


making, examinations for State office and the like, are the recreation’ 
of leisure times. 


3. Habitations 


Tents. ‘Tents seem to have been unknown before the Arab in- 
vasions, but are now the common abode of the nomads, and are also 
used in the more Arabized districts of western Morocco in spite of the 
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settled conditions obtaining there. Tents are made of wool, skins, 
soat or camel hair, and sometimes of palm fibre. They have, usually, 
two compartments, in one of which sleep the women and children. 
Under settled conditions the tent is often only the superstructure to a 
low dry stone or mud wall. The tents of a family (zghs) or clan are 
srouped, in circular fashion, round the night quarters of the livestock, 
and all doors point inwards. A tent circle of this sort is called a douar. 
Under nomad conditions they are pitched under shelter from wind 
and rain in the winter, or sited for cool airy conditions in the summer. 
In the Middle Atlas they are in use mainly during the usual migrations 
which seek summer and winter pasturage, or both, whilst the fixed 
habitations for sowing and for harvest are of stone or mud. 

Huts. Huts are of all those temporary forms given in military 
manuals on camping. Some are made, and roofed, with grass, reed or 
branch hurdles; some are rectangular; some, especially in the south- 
west, of the conical, bottle straw roof pattern common in black Africa, 
and known as noualas. ‘The more permanent are made of sun-dried 
brick or dry stone walling, and these are often thatched with reeds 
(north-west or centre) or have flat mud roofs. ‘Those with ridge roofs 
are known as gourbis. Generally there are no windows but a door 
opening inwards upon the family or clan enclosure. Normally the hut 
is but of one room only, easily demolished and as easily rebuilt else- 
where. 

Houses. There is no great distinction between a good gourbi and 
a poor house (dar). The difference is that the one is meant to be 
temporary, the other semi-permanent. 

As the great preoccupation of the Berbers has been local defence, 
the site chosen is generally precipitous on one side at least, and as 
every inch of ground capable of irrigation is valuable, houses are very 
rarely seen in valley bottoms. Normally a family or clan builds above 
or below a scarp, or along a hill contour overlooking the fields. Roofs 
are flat and of mud or reeds. ‘These groups of houses are often difficult 
to pick out, from any distance, being of the same colour as the soil and 
generally built against a similar background. It is seldom that they 
have any window. ‘The family fire is in the centre of the one living- 
room. If there are two rooms one generally houses the livestock, the 
forage for which is put in a rack above them. Privacy is secured by a 
dry stone or mud wall, or by a thorn fence, surrounding the small 
village, and doors open inwards where possible. 

Keeps (Kasba or Tiremt). If tents do not necessarily mean nomads, 
houses do not necessarily imply a sedentary population. ‘Thus in the 
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Middle Atlas houses are often in use only at stated times, whilst at 
others inhabitants take to their periodical migrations and to tents. 
That in turn has led to use of keeps or strongly-walled magazines 
where possessions may be stored in common. Such kasbas or 
tiremts are common in the Atlas mountains and tend to increase in 
size and importance in the Sous and Draa valleys, where more pro- 
nounced Arab influence has increased tribal feeling and diminished 
family independence. Kasbas are often very large and imposing 
structures of puddled mud walling. Walls may be 30 to 40 feet high, 
with strong gates and numerous towers. The kasba is often the castle 
of the Kaid as well as the village living quarters, refuge, granary, and 
storehouse, and is often strikingly beautiful and admirably adapted to 
its surroundings. A tiremt is more of a storehouse and less of a 
dwelling, and is often left with a small guard whilst the family or clan 
is away seeking winter or summer pasturage. The tribal forts of the 
south and east are often called agadirs. In the eastern fringes, where 
the Sahara really begins, these strongholds are known as sours, as, for 
example, in ‘Tafilelt and Figuig. 

_ Towns. ‘The Rif, the Djebala, and the southern slopes of the Rif 
mountains are the homes of the larger and solider villages. ‘The tran- 
sition from them to a town, medina, is an easy one and depends mainly 
upon an encircling wall, or a kasba or a shopping centre. 

Morocco has no central position obvious as the site of a capital, 
neither does Berber mentality lead to town building. Moreover, 
Berbers have taken to the sea only for the sake of piracy and have had 
no occasion for seaboard towns. In ancient times Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians had their trading-stations. ‘The Romans did build 
notable towns, but the Arab invasion left them as empty sites. Never- 
theless, the Arabs were not themselves opposed to town life and, in 
fact, needed towns as centres from which to spread both religion and 
influence. The cities and towns of the interior are to-day therefore of 
Arab and Eastern style, and have the narrow and darkened lanes, the 
shut-off houses in which to guard the veiled women, the bazaars, or 
souks, and the mosques and minarets of the East. Such a city has its 
kasba or palace, for Sultan or Kaid, its administrative offices standing 
high and generally apart, its ghetto or mellah, and lastly its medina, or 
Moslem residential quarter, divided into parts which may be closed 
by gates. The whole is surrounded by high battlemented walls 
flanked by towers and pierced by numerous gates. Inside the larger 
houses are courtyards, flower gardens, and fountains, and within the 
surrounding and forbidding walls many of the women live out their 
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secluded lives. It is in these surroundings that polygamy flourishes. 
The country Berber, generally speaking, has one wife who is also 
helpmate. 

Modern Influences. ‘The European quarters of the newer coastal 
cities and even those of the inland cities are well laid out modern 
centres. Tangier has its widely stretching suburbs. The French 
quarters at Fes and Marrakech are as carefully town-planned as the 
industrial and commercial capital, Casablanca. Yet it does not follow 
that fewer inhabit a given area, because the older Arab cities are full of 
hidden orchards and gardens which are not apparent save from the 
air. ‘he modern style is all in favour, however, of the small owner 
and workman. The same careful planning is characteristic of the few 
French agricultural settlements. Less praiseworthy are the flimsy 
bars and petrol filling stations to be found near garrison towns and 
along the strategic highways. 


od 


4. Dress 


_ The general habit is to wear loose, flowing garments which end at 
the knee, unless the haik, which comes to the ankle, is being worn. 
This latter is, however, more a woman’s garment than a man’s. 

Men wear turbans, or a piece of cloth or camel hair rope wound 
round the head, when married; their heads are bare when unmarried. 
Heads are often shaved completely, especially by the Atlas Berbers, 
but many retain one lock. Many Berbers have side whiskers. 

Men’s wear consists normally, then, of turban, shirt, woollen in the - 
hills and north, blue cotton in the south, then a jellaba over the shirt, 
made of homespun and varying in colour as to the tribe, having short 
wide sleeves and a hood. Legs are bare from the knee down. 

In the country the jellaba is often left off, and the turban, too, is often 
discarded. Sometimes a kaftan or long cape of homespun takes the 
place of the jellaba. It may be of black goat or camel hair, with 
brightly coloured tassels and, where used, is an everyday garment. 

In the south the blue or indigo cotton shirt kechchaba stains the 
skin. Eastern Moroccans refer to the users as ‘Blue Men’. Over the 
blue shirt is often worn a white woollen haik: 

It is, indeed, characteristic of the colours used for coats and capes — 
that they tend to be black in the hills and white in the plains, but the 
range of colour of other garments is considerable. Shurfa, for ex- 
ample, generally sport the Moslem green. 

Women’s dress, in country districts, consists mainly of a woollen or 
cotton sheet, pinned on the shoulder, falling to the knee, and designed 
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to disguise shape by its folds. This may be amplified by a woollen or 
linen wrap covering the lower limbs when working in crops or stubble. 
When near civilization women wear the haik over all. A hatk has 
no actual hood, or cowl, but a fold is thrown over the head and can 
be drawn down to meet the yashmak or veil if required, but generally 
speaking Berber women are unveiled. 

The dress of a townsman differs not in form so much as in cut and 
colour. A townsman may -have many jellabas well tailored and in 
different colours. He will wear a fancy waistcoat, and may cover all 
with a fine linen burnous (Berber selham), which is a rich man’s gar- 
ment. The burnous is a loose cape with a cowl, and is often carried 
slung over the shoulder. The townsman often covers his head with 
a tarboosh, if he is Arab or Arabized. Moreover, in common with his 
womankind, he wears coloured trousers, sarwal, as far as, and caught 
in at, the knee. These have voluminous folds which are an obvious 
precaution for those who squat cross-legged. 

Townswomen always wear the hazk except in strict seclusion. Out 
of doors their social position is betrayed more by jewellery and trinkets 
than by dress. Indeed both men and women wear earrings commonly, 
and the women often a wealth of additional jewellery. As a rule 
women wear their hair in two tresses, but the women of the Atlas wear 
it often in many tresses, amplified by wool. Women, generally, use 
kohl to brighten the eye, pencil eyebrows, and use henna dyes. ‘These 
latter, derived from a sacred flower, are to counteract ‘the evil eye’. 
These are practices also of the countrywoman, who is, however, often 
innocent of trousers and much less bothered about her outer clothing. 
Shoes are an important question in towns although seldom enough 
worn in the country. They are loose slippers of leather, yellow for 
Moslems, black for Jews, and of different colours for women. 


C. RELIGION 
1. General 


Morocco has been, and may at any future time be, fanatical, but it 
is not as a whole religious except in the interests of war against a 
stranger who may be considered an infidel. It is, however, just be- 
cause this fanaticism may flare up at any moment that a word upon 
religion is desirable. 

Intheir history the Berbers have worshipped many gods which have 
not made extravagant claims upon them. ‘The memory of these gods 
may still be green, and the present Islamism is mixed with spirit and 
demon worship, sorcery and superstition. Many became Christians, 
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many adopted the Jewish faith, but Islam conquered as being pre- 
eminently a fighting man’s creed with a future of readily understand- 
able delights. Observance of ritual is in Morocco, as in all lands, 
a townsman’s trait. Thus, in the Atlas, spirit worship and a careless _ 
inattention to Moslem ritual contrast with the stricter ritual and purer 
creed of the cities. Many really pious circles and houses there are, but 
these do not affect the general picture. Berbers place women in 
higher and more responsible relation to the community than do 
Moslems generally. 

A greater following accepts the individual, and preferably local, 
holy man than that which studies the Koran. It is recognized that 
Pan-Islamism, strongest in the East, falls off steadily as one passes 
westwards to Morocco. ‘The beginnings of conversion to Islam 
date back to the first Arab invasion about a.D. 700. ‘There is — 
small doubt that it was much hastened by the simultaneous recruiting 
for the army destined to invade Spain. A life of arms, with rich 
loot in prospect, has never failed to appeal to the Berber. Ten 
years later the invasion began and was carried out with forces more 
Berber than Arab. No doubt the Holy War (jihad) would have © 
added fanatical solidarity to the naturally divided Berber tribes in any 
case, but the struggle in Spain, the Crusades, the Inquisition, and the 
counter invasions of Spaniards and Portuguese in later times, invested 
the struggle against the infidel with a peculiar ferocity accompanied 
by an equal religious binding force. 

Nevertheless in 740 the native independence of the Berbers showed 
itself in a widespread Kharijite revolt against the Koreishites, or 
members. of Mohammed’s own tribe. It seemed natural to the Berbers 
that the Caliphate should not belong to any one tribe or family, but 
should be a matter of free voting amongst the faithful. Indeed the 
name of Moulay Idriss, the national patron, is as commonly invoked 
as that of Mohammed himself. 

Later in the eighth century, when the Abbasid dynasty, destroying 
the Umayyads, annexed the Caliphate and transported it from 
Damascus to Baghdad, it was in Morocco that two fortunate survivors 
found refuge, and power. Abd-er-Rahman and Moulay Idriss ben 
Abdallah, with Berber help, restored the Umayyads in Spain and 
Morocco. From this time on the history of Islam in Morocco, now 
definitely lost to the Caliphate of the East, has been one of alternate 
waves of fierce victorious fanaticism and rapid subsequent decline. 

Real conversion to Islam has been more a matter of slow penetra- 
tion by Mohammedan missionaries than of mass conquest. It is 
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natural to the individualism of the Berbers to put faith in a man 
rather than in a cause, and the number of individual saints and 
prophets characteristic of Morocco is due to this fact. 

These holy men of Morocco are Marabutin or Shurfa (singular 
Marabut and Sherif), who occupy much the same position in relation 
to the Imams, or regular clergy of Islam, as the Jewish prophets did to 
the orthodox Levites. Marabut status is often hereditary but may be 
acquired from, and transmitted by, existing marabuts. It may also 
follow on a life of asceticism, charity, and mendicancy. All Shurfa, 
descendants of the Prophet through his daughter Fatima, are, by 
birth, Marabutin, although the converse does not, of course, apply. 
Shurfa are known as Idrissite or Alawin according to descent through 
Idriss or other descendants of Ali. It is obvious that many more 
Shurfa are acknowledged as such than have real claims to the title. A 
saint, or his tomb, or indeed almost anything that is or was his, has, 
in Moroccan eyes, that curious potential holiness—that sort of latent 
healing or protective or even vindictive force—called baraka. All 
shrines are, or were, places of refuge, exceedingly important in a land 
of perpetual feuds. ‘The baraka is the essence of this sanctuary. At 
one time all mosques were also places of refuge, but it was found 
necessary in the interests of even a partial justice to limit the privi- 
ledge tothreein Morocco. This barakaisalso a characteristic of blood, 
and hence may be invoked by the letting and sprinkling of blood. 
Baraka is invoked as often in cursing as blessing, and a stone added 
to the cairn of asaint’s tomb, or a rag tied to it, establishes that contact 
which calls in the baraka to add force to blessing or curse. As Shurfa 
or Marabutin are so often one of the family, these powers tend to over- 
shadow institutional religion in the eyes of a people so perpetuaily 
engaged in tribal and family quarrels. Yet important as are these holy 
men they have their limitations. ‘If the saints bless you the parents 
will cure you, but if the parents curse you the saints will not cure 
you,’ says a Berber proverb. The limit of religion comes second to 
that of patriarchal discipline. Nevertheless, the revival of Moham- 
medanism in the sixteenth century is due to the concerted efforts of 
Shurfa and Marabutin. It was this religious revival, sharpened by the 
incursions of Spanish and Portuguese, that eventually cleared 
Morocco of the infidels and made a powerful and independent exist- 
ence possible. It is illustrative of the powers of the Marabutin that 
their intervention set the Saadian Shurfa in power. 

Zawtyahs, or monasteries, of Marabutin are landmarks throughout 
Morocco. Perhaps the most famous is that of Moulay Abdallah ben 
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Ibrahim, a descendant of Moulay Idris, at Ouezzane, and this is the 
head-quarters of the most famous of the numerous religious orders— 
the Tuhama and Tayibrya. 

The Religious Orders. Religious orders are common throughout 
Barbary but flourish particularly in Morocco. If Pan-Islamism is less 
preached in Morocco than anywhere else in Islam, prophets and 
religious orders are more numerous. These orders invoke the same 
sectional loyalties, the same family ties, as do individual Shurfa 
or Marabutin and ‘are often as unpopular with the Government 
(Makhzen). Typical of the reaction of the Makhzen to these orders 
is the fact that it has found it advisable to appoint members of 
its own ruling family to the highest positions of several in order to 
secure co-operation rather than obstruction. Orders have the advan- 
tage over individual saints of a club membership which, in its 
_ turn, gives a voting power. Moreover, they have temporal powers, 
just as a monastery had in medieval England. ‘There may be security, 
refuge, free board and lodging, and other substantial prizes to be 
won. The religious duties, consisting largely of ‘vain repetitions’ of 
prescribed prayers and formulae, do not, as a rule, entail loss of 
private initiative. Many such rites, originally symbolic of some re- 
ligious truth, are now mere superstitions and mystical orgies. Such 
are the violent dances of the Aissawa, in which all personal control is 
lost. Before the French occupation it was thought that three-quarters 
of the male population belonged to one order or another. 

As is obvious, these sectional activities tend to be subversive of any 
common religion or law. ‘Their power is on the wane as French law. 
and order prevails, and as the individual, supported by law in his 
possessions and daily work, needs less assistance from his local re- 
ligious patrons. It is not, therefore, important to give a detailed 
description of religious orders, but a short summary of the more 
important follows: 

1. Azssawa. Founded by Muhammed b. Isa (died 1524) at Meknes. 
The chief convent is at Meknes, and the supreme court of forty 
members sits there. 

The practices consist of mystical dances, and the eating there- 
after of poisonous reptiles and of broken glass, &c., but these 
excesses are confined to the few. Generally speaking it preaches 
fasting and meditation. 

Members are very numerous in Morocco and are found as far 
afield as the Hedjaz. 

2. Derkawa. A Moroccan order founded by Moulay !’Arbi al Der- 
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kawi, who died in 1823. Head-quarters at Bou Barih, north of Fes. 
This is a mendicant order noted for its obedience to its Sheikh. 
The medicants wear rags and a green turban and are known as 
‘wearers of rags’. They are rigid monotheists and intone ‘There 
is no God but Allah’, leaving unsaid the second part of the creed. 
This order seems to be on the wane because of internal divisions 
and is anti-European. 

. Habibityyah. Founded by Ahmed b. al Habib al Lamit (1752-3). 
Its head-quarters are at Tafilelt, where the chief monastery is. 
This order is tolerant and unworldly. 

. Hamadsha has its head-quarters in Meknes, and follows much 
the same trend as the Aissawa, though far behind it in member- 
ship and significance. Its adherents are fierce and fanatical men- 
dicants. 

. Heddawa. A mendicant order of the lowest type. 

Its votaries, clothed in rags and bare-headed, are dirty and 
promiscuous. They are great hemp smokers. It was founded in 
the thirteenth century, and its head-quarters are in the Djebala 
country. en 
. Kadriya. ‘This, the most popular order of all Islam, is spread 
throughout Moslem lands and has a very large following in 
Barbary. The central convent of the order is in Baghdad. 

Philanthropy and mystical exaltation are its keynotes. 

In Morocco it opposes French policy. 

. Nasiriyyah. Founded in the seventeenth century, and has its 
head-quarters at Tamgrout (Oued Draa). Its membership is 
confined to the south of Morocco, where it acts as a protector 
of caravans. Members travel widely as acrobats and dancers. 

. Shadeliyah. An order founded in the twelfth century which dis- 
integrated as a separate body, but whose teachings, though 
moderate in behaviour, insist upon an absolute consecration to 
God. As a doctrine and a way of life it has shaped the beliefs of 
many subsidiary orders, such as the Karzaztyyah and Tidjantya, 
popular in southern and eastern Morocco. 

. Taibiya or Tuhama. Founded in 1678-9 by Moulay Abdallah b. 
Ibrahim, who also founded the Zawiyah of Ouezzane. The 
founder and his successors are Shurfa of Ouezzane, and belong 
by blood to the house of Moulay Idriss, founder of the first Moroc- 
can dynasty in 788. At one time very powerful, this order has 
fallen on evil times in consequence of its pro-French policy. 
Abd el Satam, a recent Sherif, married an Englishwoman. 
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10. Tidjaniya. Founded by an Algerian, this order has a large 
Moroccan following, and head-quarters at Fes. Its adherents in 
Algeria are enlightened, and pro-French, but the Moroccan 
branch, patronized mainly by Arabs and Andalous, is narrower 
and more bitter. It is aristocratic and wealthy, but its influence is 
nationalistic and anti-European. From Fes control seems to be 
exercised as far afield as the Senegal, and is strong in Tafilelt. 
The actual doctrine is broad-minded and tolerant and calls for no 
excesses. 

Superstitions. Before leaving religion a word on local superstition 
seems necessary. Luck and the evil eye are perhaps the commonest 
objects of superstition. ‘To secure luck personal contact with some 
baraka is the surest help. ‘The native ’dr implies the personal inter- 
vention of God or of a saint, or of the host of the moment. 

For example, a man pursued for his life or in fear of robbery will 
claim the protection of his host by touching him (contact is necessary) 
and saying, ‘I am in God’s “Ar and your ’ar’. 'The host, in such a case, 
is bound to succour or he may inherit the peril pursuing his guest. 
But the ’ar of a saint is often invoked either for protection or to for- 
ward a vendetta by acquiring his baraka. 

When setting out on a vendetta, help may be found by sweeping out 
the cell of a saint’s tomb (establishing contact) whilst saying, ‘May 
my enemy be swept likewise from my path’. 

Luck on a journey, or indeed on any undertaking, may be obtained 
by giving alms, and this partially explains the place of mendicancy 
and mendicant orders in Morocco. The mendicant really has some- 
thing to sell. 

The evil eye is pushed aside by a gesture of the open finger-tips, 
and hence Moroccan ornaments or amulets are commonly made with 
five knobs, two intersecting squares or crosses which symbolize the 
movement. This pattern is found too on saddle-cloths, money boxes, 
pouches, and the like. 

Fear of the evil eye is universal. Nowhere outside the main cities is 
it safe to take snapshots, and the Frenchman who was shot in Marra- 
kech in 1906 was guilty only of using a theodolite on his roof, and thus 
of casting the evil eye upon the city. 

Fertility rites date back to primeval pagan practice. 

Spirits of wood or water, mountain or chasm, are almost invariably 
malignant and must be propitiated by sacrifice or gift. | 

Such superstitions as these lie deep in the life of the hill and desert 
Berber tribes. ‘They even affect, though not to the same extent, the 
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often refined and educated town aristocracies and the really Arabized 
portion of the community. 

So important is it to understand native susceptibilities in matters of 
religion and superstition that a special Pppendix on the subject has 
been included (Appendix I, p. 230). 

Education. Very beady, literacy is confined to cities, towns, and 
‘the monasteries of the various religious brotherhoods. One of the 
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most famous universities, Jama, of Islam, is at Fes. Education so far 
has been essentially religious and almost wholly Arabic. Berber has 
practically no literature of its own. 

There are many really well educated, and almost, in this sense, cos- 
mopolitan, city aristocracies. In Fes, Meknes, Rabat, and Marrakech 
as well as in Tetouan, Chechaouene, and Tangier, such men are to be 
found. ‘They are Moroccan ‘flies in amber’—specks of education in 
a generally illiterate and ignorant population. Moslem and Jewish 
schools, as opposed to the universities, concentrate almost wholly 
upon a knowledge of their sacred writings and upon a savage intoler- 
ance for any other form of education. It is true, nevertheless, that 
many of the more tolerant religious brotherhoods throughout 
Morocco have provided refining and educating influences, however 
imperfect that education may have been. 

The universities, too, have concentrated largely on theology and 
Mohammedan law; but other instruction has been given, and 
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Morocco, as well as having contributed notably to Arabic litera- 
ture, has had its eminent astronomers, geographers, historians, and 
philosophers. 

French policy does much to help education, and aims at doing it, as 
far as possible, through native channels and habits of mind. Actually, 
the French have tried to use Berber in certain schools, and have 
imported Algerian Berber teachers for the purpose, but religion, 
literature, and commerce are against it, and the spread of education 1s 
likely to narrow, progressively, the existing limits of Berber speech. 

To give a very broad idea, the literates of Morocco may be taken as 
20 per cent. in the cities and towns, I per cent. in country districts. 


D. ARAB MOVEMENTS AND PARTIES 


ON p. 170, in describing the character of the people, mention was 
made of the pan-Arab movement and of its purpose of procuring 
a general Arab culture and self-government in Morocco, to the 
exclusion, amongst other things, of Berber speech and tribal law. 
The division between the politically self-conscious Arabized popula- 
tion and that of the less civilized Berbers is the difference between 
the Bled el-Makhzen and the Bled es-Siba, or between a 40 per cent. 
fully Arabized and a 60 per cent. which still retains its original 
independence of thought and its separatist tendencies. There is no 
reason to suppose that co-operation will follow. It may, naturally, 
if religious fanaticism combines with a prospect of loot. It is not 
likely unless that happens. : 

These political parties are an outcome of the Great War of 1914-18. 
They are in close touch with Egypt, Palestine, and Iraq. They have 
been stimulated by reaction to the increasing authority and control 
exercised by French officials at the expense of the native officials. 
They have been affected, though not very sympathetically, by Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Nazi-ism. They have been encouraged by 
the Front populaire in France, and, very generally, they reflect in 
their devotion to general principles, and neglect of human character, 
the young men’s movements throughout a war-weary Europe. 

As has been pointed out, the saints and religious brotherhoods of 
Morocco are, in reality, an expression of local faith, as opposed to a 
universal institutional religion. They are, therefore, as much in the 
way of the ideals of the new political parties as they were in that of 
the Makhzen. As a consequence any religious order which co- 
operates with the French or Spanish is suspect, and although 
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co-operation with such anti-European orders as the Derkawa is 
close, the alliance is not a natural one. 

The father of these parties—the original impulse from which the 
others of Morocco sprang—is the Société des. Oulémas Algériens, 
whose founder, Sheikh Abd al Hamed ben Badis, had a wide follow- 
ing throughout Barbary. His teaching was one of puritan revolt 
against religious irregularities, was not political, and was definitely 
anti-Marabut and anti-brotherhood. The Society has gradually 
developed a strong nationalist and anti-Jew bias. 

In May 1930 a Dahir gave legal sanction to the common law of the 
Berber tribes. ‘This, to the pan-Arabs, was a red rag to a bull. This 
fact emphasizes a real divergence of view. French policy has followed 
closely on the British African model of working through the chiefs 
and hoping for the evolution, rather than a revolution, of native 
thought and custom. But Berber chiefs, Berber customs, and Berber 
tribal law are sectional in character and, quite definitely, incom- . 
patible with a general Moslem theocracy, especially where the latter 
is but a minority party. In 1934 a Comité d’ Action Marocaine was. 
formed and published a ‘Plan of Moroccan Reform’ in which a strict 
limitation of the Protectorate and a representative Moroccan Govern- 
ment were called for. Demonstrations and unrest led to its suppres- 
sion in 1937 and its place was taken by two other movements. 

The first was the Nationalist Bloc (Kutlat al-Amal al-Watant). 
This body, too, produced a programme of its aspirations, condemned 
the failure of the Protectorate, organized demonstrations, and was 
suppressed in 1937. ‘The second was the ‘Popular Movement’ 
(Al-Haraka al-Kaoumtya). It published a ‘Pact of Popular Rights’, 
based on liberty, equality, and popular sovereignty, but as in the 
other cases the word ‘popular’ includes only the Arab-Moslem 
portion of the country. Disorder followed as with the other ‘move- 
ments’ and the ‘Popular’, too, was dissolved in 1937. 

So far these political movements had been in Fes, and were 
obviously inspired largely by the liberalism of French mentality and 
practice. From now on the scene shifts to Spanish Morocco, where 
the always present, if sometimes latent, anti-French feeling induced 
an official sympathy which might, otherwise, have been absent. 

The first step in Spanish Morocco had been taken in 1931, when 
the Nationalists presented a statement to the then Republican 
authorities. In 1934 Nationalists from the Spanish zorie joined the 
Comité d’ Action Marocaine. At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War General Franco outbid the Republican Government for 
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Moroccan support and secured it. After the suppression of the new 
political parties in Fes (see above) the following bodies were organized 
in the Spanish Zone. 


Party of National Reform (Hizb al-Islah al-Watani), founded in 
December 1936 by Abd al-Khaliq al-Turrais (et-Torres) to 
organize the nationalist movement in the Spanish Zone. Less 
conservative than. Moroccan Unity (see below), with which it 
was at first in bitter rivalry, it strongly supported General Franco 
during the Civil War, but subsequently adopted a more reserved 
attitude. On 6 March 1938 al-Turrais presented the party’s 
demands to the Khalifa and the Spanish High Commissioner, 
Colonel Beigbeder. In August 1939 he was received by General 
Franco and Colonel Beigbeder. After the outbreak of the war. 
the party expressed strong dissatisfaction at certain aspects of 
Spanish policy, and has since collaborated with Moroccan Unity 
in maintaining the objectives of the ‘Plan for Moroccan Reform’. 


Moroccan Unity (Unidad Marroqui—Harakat al-Wahda al-Maghri- 
biya) was organized in 1937 by Muhammad al-Makki al-Nasiri 
to carry on the activities of the ‘Nationalist Bloc’. At an assembly 
of the party at Tetouan on 11 December 1937 the ‘Plan for 
Moroccan Reform’, revised to apply to the Spanish Zone, was 
adopted as its programme. ‘The party represents the con- 
servative wing of the nationalist movement, and was at first 
disposed to criticize the Party of National Reform for its support 
of General Franco as a disavowal of democratic principles and 
the cause of Moroccan unity; but later on the relations of the 
two parties with the Spanish authorities were reversed. Moroccan 
Unity has devoted special attention to education, and has opened 
two schools at ‘Tetouan and one at Larache. In 1938 it founded 
a ‘Moroccan House’ in Cairo, and organized missions of Rifi 
students to Cairo and of Egyptian teachers to Tetouan, with 
subventions from the Spanish Government, which were, how- 
ever, suspended in December 1939. Since the outbreak of war 
it has organized demonstrations against the French authorities 
in Morocco in collaboration with the National Reform party. 


Bureau of National Defence (Maktab al-Difa’ al-Watani), organized 
in January 1938, by Ibrahim al-Ouezzani, a cousin of Muham- 
mad ben al-Hassan, to continue the activities of the Popular 
Movement (see above, p. 189). In the spring of 1939 al-Ouezzani 
visited Cairo and from there addressed a violent message to 
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President Roosevelt. He was at once arrested and expelled and 
returned via Rome to Tetouan, where he opened an ‘Office of 
Propaganda and Information’. 


Liberal Party (or rather ‘Freedom Party’—Hizb al-Ahrar). Little 
information is available about this party, which appears to be a 
conservative Moslem movement, run by two relatives of Abd el 
Krim, Muhammad Bu Dra and Hamid Azarkan; the president 
is Hashim al-Raisuli. It has no outward connexions with the 
Moroccan Nationalist parties, and was involved in disturbances 
with the Reform Party at Larache in December 1939. 


Rio de Oro. The leadership in the struggle against foreign control 
in southern Morocco was taken by a congregation of the Qadir1 
fraternity, headed by Sheikh Ma’al-Ainen, whose head-quarters 
were at Smara. After opposing the French penetration into 
Adrar in 1909, Sheikh Ma’al-Ainen died at Tiznit in 1911, and 
was succeeded by his son Ahmad al-Hiba, at Kerdous. On his 
death in June 1919, the headship of the congregation was 
assumed by Merebbi Rebbo, called by the Spanish ‘El Sult an 
Azul’. Operations against the French in the Anti-Atlas and 
Tendouf were directed by al-Hiba’s brother Sheikh al-Wali, 
who split with Merebbi Rebbo in 1921, and made his submission 
to the French in 1936 after fourteen years of parleying. Merebbi 
Rebbo fled into Ifni in March 1934. In 1937 he had an audience 
of General Franco at Salamanca along with his brother Muham- 
mad Iman, after which the latter assumed the religious headship 
of the family and Merebbi Rebbo took up residence in the 
Canary Islands. 


E,. LANGUAGE 


Forty per cent. of the population of Morocco speak Berber 
dialects. With so many sectional differences, and so topographically 
divided a country, it is natural that there should be many dialects. 
Three main ones are recognized: Tamazirht among the Beraber, 
Tarifit or Znatiya among the Rifs and Zenata, and Tachelhit among 
the Chleugs. Berber is also tending to be split up into isolated 
patches by the constant advance of Arabic as the language alike of 
government, religion, literature, and commerce.’ Berber is a very 
ancient tongue often held to be akin to the common parent of Semitic 
and Hamitic. It has affinities with both groups. The Berbers, how- 
ever, fiercely independent of any government control, have always 
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been quick to assimilate. They spoke Punic at one time much as 
they speak Arabic to-day. Very many seem to have adopted Latin in 


its turn. Arabic has had the advantage of being the language of the 
Koran, for the Berbers, not inclined to adopt any religion whole- 


heartedly, have turned more to Islam than to any other creed. 
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Berber has survived toa far greater extent in Morocco than in Algeria. 
The Atlas mountains, and the Rif, have given sanctuary. And still in 
wide areas, nominally Arabic in speech, Berber is the language of the 
house, Arabic its touch only with a troublesome world beyond. 

If Berber dialects lack a recording and stabilizing literature they 
have, in common, a wealth of poetry, ballad, and folk-lore recited, 
of an evening, by the elder village women. These traditional tales 
are of spirits, kindly or malignant, of heroes, and mostly of animal 
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life after the pattern of ‘Brer Rabbit’. Strolling players also keep the | 


language alive and give it something of a common form. 
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Actually the boundaries of speech cut right across those of race. 
They tend to coincide more with those between town and country 
habit of life. Yet that is but a vague approximation. 

Arabic is the main language of the Bled el-Makhzen, but literary 
Arabic is more or less confined to the cities. In surrounding districts, 
and in the Bled generally, Arabic is split into an infinity of dialects, 


each of which differs from the literary form much as the South 


African ‘Taal differs from High Dutch. Like the Taal these dialects 
absorb many words from native (Berber) speech as well as betraying 
different (Bedouin) origins. One Arabized tribe will often find it 


extremely difficult to understand another. 


Arabic is a sure approach to any in authority, French is making 
steady progress in administrative and intellectual circles, whilst a 
knowledge of Spanish must have spread rapidly on the Spanish shore 
with the return to Morocco of the many who fought in the Spanish 
war. 


F. DENSITY AND MOVEMENT 


Population is very unevenly distributed. Cities may depend upon 
the administration, upon educational establishments, and principally 
upon manufacture and trade, but outside them the guiding factor is 
water. ‘The diagrams of population (p. 195), of rainfall (p. 110), and 
of vegetation (p. 119) show a remarkable similarity. They begin to 
differ where the rainfall on the Atlas implies long periods of snow 
and intense cold which forbid permanent habitation. 

The densest populations correspond in the main to the Bled el- 
Makhzen, or the area in which alone the writ of the central 
government ran. ‘The plains, the valleys, and the central highlands 
concerned do not have the heaviest rainfall, but do have the drainage 
which comes from the well-watered mountains. Just at the break of 
mountain to plain or valley villages are most numerous. The Rif 


_and Djebala mountains, well watered and not so high and snow-clad 


as the Atlas, are well cultivated and well populated until, east of 
Melilla, the rainfall lessens. In the Middle Atlas life is often im- 
possible on the heights and a rather sparse population is half nomad, 
following the best seasonal pastures. In the High Atlas the popula- 
tion is more sedentary. 

In the valleys of the Sous and Draa cultivation is only possible in 
Strips beside the river-bed, grazing is very limited, and the occasional 


_ droughts—such as that of 1936—7-8—bring ruin and misery to a 
- population too large for its present water-supply and its present 
| 
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methods. To the east and south of the Atlas the Sahara supports 
populations fairly dense in the oases but otherwise practically non- 
existent. The western Sahara may be said to support about 2 per 
square mile in all. | 

Townsmen number some 16 per cent. of the total population of 
Morocco. The populations (1937) of some of the more important 
cities and towns are given below, but are rounded off since precise 
information is lacking. 








Total Europeans 
Casablanca : ‘ ‘ 257,000 74,000 
El Ksar el Kebir é ; 31,000 Information lacking 
Rabat ; : ‘ ; 83,000 26,000 
Fedala . : j : 10,000 1,600 
Fes . ‘ meets 144,000 10,000 
Marrakech: ; : ; 190,000 7,0C0 
Mazagan . : ; ‘ 25,000 2,000 
Meknes_ . . : : 75,000 13,000 
Mogador . ‘ 3 ; 15,000 800 
Ouezzane . : Re 16,000 500 
Oudjda_. : : ; 35,000 15,000 
Port Lyautey . : * 18,000 6,000 
Safi . 5 : , 4 25,000 2,000 
Salé : 5 : : 32,000 1,000 
Sefrou : RU eee : 12,000 200 
Settat ; : : ‘ 18,000 700 
Taza . : : : 15,000 3,500 
Ceuta : : : ; 50,000 Almost wholly 
Melilla | 70,000 Spanish 
Tangier | 62,000 16,500 
Tetouan 49,000 17,000 
The general figure for Morocco is: 
Total Europeans 

French Zone. 6,300,000 230,000 
Spanish Zone (including Pic- 

sidios) . : 915,000 170,000 
Tangier . : ‘ 4 62,000 17,000 

Total . : é 7,2'7'7,000 417,000 





There is no doubt that population is now increasing fast. Peace, 
that from blood feuds as well as from war, removes the constant 
menace of sudden death. Infant mortality was abnormally high, and 
French counter-measures have done much to cure it. Algeria has 
greatly increased her population in recent years and there is every 
reason to credit Morocco with a like increase. 
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There are seasonal movements in search of work which do not 
affect the total population, but which change its incidence. It is 
said, for example, that one-third of the male population of the Sous 
valley is always absent finding work in the north. Some of the Rifs 
find harvesting work in ales 
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Normally the country Berber does not leave his family and home 
except in times of drought or pestilence. 1936-7-8 saw both in south 
Morocco, and large numbers whose livelihood had disappeared 
flocked to the larger cities and towns in search of work. Town 
populations have lately, indeed, grown steadily at the expense of the 
country. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HISTORY 


The Phoenicians 


HE earliest knowledge Moroccan history supplies is that of 
BD Phoenician trading enterprise starting in the twelfth century B.c. 
There appears to have been no attempt at colonization, and one 
imagines a few stations garrisoned, no doubt, and lying just inside 
favourable roadsteads or open beaches. We know of Jewish infiltra- 
tion into Barbary in these early times and of Egyptian influence. It is 
unlikely that either directly affects Morocco. 


The Carthaginians 


‘ In the eighth century B.c. Carthaginian rule extended over these 
trading-stations, and although that rule was not imposed upon the 
Berbers, there was considerable intercourse. Carthage courted the 
chiefs, made treaties with them, and encouraged intermarriage. 
Punic was widely spoken as the language of commerce. 

In the middle of the fifth century Hanno made his famous coloniz- 
ing voyage, founding new settlements on the Atlantic coast, and 
leaving a record behind him. 


The Romans 


In 146 B.c. the Romans appeared on the scene and followed the 
same general policy as the Carthaginians, but penetrated farther, 
began to build cities, and to irrigate and to teach better cultivation. 
In a.p. 42 Morocco was finally annexed, and became the province 
of ‘Tingitana. 

The Roman occupation of Morocco did not extend south of the 
Oued Bou Regreg. Volubilis was an important settlement near 
the position of Meknes, whilst Lixus and Tingi—the present- 
day Larache and Tangier—were trading-towns on the coast. The 
Atlas lay normally beyond Roman horizons, although they crossed 
them once, and the Sahara was touched only by occasional patrols. 
The coastal people were assimilated rather than conquered. Roman 
language, dress, and custom were readily adopted. Roman gods 
joined those of Carthage and perhaps those of Egypt without friction, 
for none of these were jealous gods. In return Morocco contributed 
her share of legionaries, and of the corn and oil export to Rome, and 
| A 4524 O 
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the preference of Berbers for much of their fruit-tree culture may 
well date back to these times. The slave-trade had already begun. 

The Roman army of occupation numbered 10,000 and was gener- 
ally busy, for revolts and incursions were frequent. There are 
records of talks, at Volubilis, between the Roman Governor and 
those tiresome principes gentium who were, undoubtedly, the fore- 
bears of the Berber Kaids of to-day. ‘Tingitana became subject to 
Roman Spain, losing her provincial independence. The picture is 
_ one of gradual assimilation whilst leaving the greater part of Morocco, 
wondering no little, learning better methods of agriculture, making 
better weapons, listening to the tales of returning mercenaries, who, 
no doubt, had gladly enlisted, but itself still fiercely independent and 
treading its ancient tribal ways. 


Vandals and Goths 


During the gradual decline of Rome little difference can have been 
felt, but with its fall and the overrunning of Spain by Visigoths and 
Vandals the picture changes. Visigoths made one or two tentative and 
inconclusive landings, but from A.D. 429, when they landed in ‘Africa, 
the Vandals swept over the northern part of Morocco in their 
destructive raid eastwards. The Byzantine counter-stroke of a.D. 533 
restored an enfeebled Roman civilization but came no farther south 
than Tingi, finally retiring upon Septem Fratres (Ceuta). 

Meanwhile Christianity had spread widely, giving rise to one of 
those puritan heresies, Donatism, so characteristic of the Berber 
peoples. There were also Jewish proselytes as well as Jews. The 
‘people of the book’ were already there, in fact, when the Arab 
invasion of A.D. 705 reached the northern coast. Then the Roman 
world and the Christian religion, already shattered by Vandal and 
schism, collapsed. 


The Arab Conquest 


The Arab, or rather Syrian, army of Okba-ben-Nafi was com- 
paratively small. It offered the inhabitants a life of loot and con- 
quest on the one hand, the Koran on the other. The first was eagerly 
accepted, the second taken probably on trust for the time. In 710 
Musa ben Nosair, then in command, sent his Berber subaltern, Tarik, 
to invade Spain. The Arab-Berber force, after an eight-day battle, 
broke the Visigoths and in eight years reached the Pyrenees. By 730the 
empire of the Umayyad Caliphs had attained its greatest extension. 
Then Charles Martel cried a halt to it at Poitiers and drove the 
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Moslems back to the Pyrenees. At this time Moslem arms in Spain 
were greatly hampered by trouble in their Moroccan recruiting 
grounds. ‘The Kharijite movement, a puritan revolution aiming at 
the democratization of Islam, has already been mentioned (p. 182). 
Violent fighting broke out in Morocco. All the great revolts which 
for several centuries occurred in North Africa were in the name of this 
heresy. In the eighth century its adherents founded an empire in 
Tafilelt. Yet in the west of Morocco the Kharijites seem them- 
selves to have been met and countered by another heresy. On the 
Atlantic coast a certain Salah set himself up as a prophet and 
composed a Koran in Berber; he relied upon the tribe of the 
Berghwata. 

Finally Moulay Idriss I, a descendant of Ali, and of Fatima the 
Prophet’s daughter, took refuge in Morocco and there created a real 
empire. Established at Ulili (the Roman Volubilis, not far from 
Meknes), his authority extended over the western Moghreb (Barbary) 
and in the central Moghreb as far east as Tlemcen. At his death in 
793 he was buried in the Djebel Zerhoun, and became in a certain 
sense the national saint of Morocco. His posthumous son, Moulay 
Idriss II, founded Fes, where he is more venerated than his father. He 
introduced into that city a number of Spanish Mohammedans and 
assigned to them one-half of the new city (‘the quarter of the 
Andalous’ as opposed to ‘the quarter of the Kairwani’). Almost all 
the shurfa of Barbary claim descent from Idriss. 

Thus the authority of the Caliphs almost disappeared from North 
Africa. This was furthered by:the fact that in the East the Umayyad 
dynasty was displaced by that of the Abbasids, who shifted the 
capital from Damascus to Baghdad. Spain repudiated the Abbasids 
and set an Umayyad on the throne, opposing the Caliphate of Cordova 
to that of Bagdad. 

In Morocco a period of confusion followed the death of Idriss IT; 
his empire fell to pieces, and his descendants spent themselves in 

‘mutual strife. The warring tribes were at the same time threatened 
on the one side by the Fatimite Caliphs of Tunisia and on the 
other by the Umayyad Caliphs of Spain. The Fatimite empire, the 
foundation of which owed much to Berber support, in 973 extended 
west as far as the Moulouya. The Cordovan Caliphate was at the 
\zenith of its power and sought to annex Morocco. In 973 the 
Umayyads completely destroyed the Idrissites and pursued them 
into the Rif. By this time the native dynasties of Morocco had 
| become mere satellites of the great Caliphates. 
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_ HMilalian Invasion 


The Arab tribes of the Hilal and the Soleim had once been 
established in the deserts of the Hedjaz, where they pillaged the 
pilgrim caravans bound for Mecca. At the end of the tenth century 
the Fatimites transported them en bloc to Egypt and planted them on 
the left bank of the Nile. In the eleventh century not only these 
tribes but all sorts of nomads migrated westwards. The invaders 
numbered possibly 200,000 families. The movement began as an 
invasion, which was complete about A.D. 1100, but the invasion was 
succeeded by a slow infiltration which continued down to at least 
the fourteenth century. The new-comers covered and desolated the 
country like armies of locusts; only the inaccessible parts of the 
great mountain massifs escaped their devastations. The results were 
lasting. ‘The Berbers retreated to their mountain fastnesses or to the 
Saharan oases. Almost everywhere the two races became inextricably 
mingled. No doubt the invasion contributed to the Arabization and 
Islamization of the natives, but the influence on religion may be 
exaggerated. At any rate the great revival of Islam in North Africa 
does not coincide with the Hilalian invasion; it did not occur till the 
sixteenth century. 


The Almoravids 


Just at the time of the Arab invasion a new Berber empire, that of 
the Almoravids, rose at the other extremity of North Africa. In 
the desert between the Atlas, Senegal, and the Atlantic dwelt Berber 
tribes of the Senhaja stock (Berber sing. Zenaga, plur. Zenagen). They 
were called the ‘veiled tribes’ (Molathemin) because they wore a veil 
(litham) over their faces. They had been converted to Islam in the 
ninth century, but were extremely ignorant and had learned little 
but the duty of carrying on a ‘holy war’ (jihad) against the negroes of 
the Sudan. Their warriors were known as Mujahedin or Morabitin. 
About 1033 they first crossed the desert to the country of the Draa 
and then to Sijilmassa in Tafilelt, which they took with enormous 
booty. About 1056 a second campaign brought them to Taroudant in 
the Sous; they then, crossing the Atlas, demolished the kingdom of 
Aghmat, conquered the province of Tadla, and destroyed the 
schismatical Berghwata. | 

The founder of the Almoravid empire was Yusuf ben Tashfin; 
he was a mystic and ascetic rather than a warrior. He founded in 


1062 the new capital of Marrakech, where his tomb now is. Making | 
| 


| 
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this the basis of his operations, he besieged and took Fes and reached 
the valley of the Moulouya. By 1084 he had broken all resistance. He 
seized ‘Tangier and the Rif. He subdued the Beni Snassene (Ait 
Iznaten) and Oudjda, and dwelt for a time in Tlemcen, while one of 
his lieutenants conquered Oran, crossed the Ouarsenis, and laid siege 
to Algiers. He might have consolidated his empire over all North 
Africa had his attention not been diverted to a ‘holy war’ against 
Christian Spain. He inflicted a mortal blow upon the brilliant 
Andalusian civilization, defeating Alphonso VI, King of Castile and 
Leon, at the battle of Zallarca, but Yusuf was soon recalled to Africa 
and could not profit by his victory. At his death in 1106 he be- 
_queathed to his successors an empire that stretched from the Ebro 
to Senegal and from the Atlantic to the Mitidja. All the petty 
Moroccan dynasties were extinguished, notably those of Fes and 
Tafilelt, and powerful tribes like the Berghwata, the Meghrawa, the 
Miknasa (the two latter both massacred by Yusuf), and the Beni 
Ifran had been destroyed. But the Almoravid empire broke up in 
less than half a century. 


The Almohads 


The Berbers of the Sahara were succeeded by the Berbers of the 
Atlas, the Almoravids by the Almohads. ‘The leader of the latter 
was Ibn ‘Tumert, of the tribe of the Masmuda south of Marrakech, 
a man of learning and austere character. In his native mountains he 
proclaimed himself the Mahdi, and preached a reform of doctrine 
and morals. When he died in 1128 he had’ founded a school and 
organized an army, grouping under his sway all the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of his birth-place, which he had made into a fortified 
town. His partisans were called El-Muhadin (Almohads or Unita- 
rians). He was succeeded by his disciple and confidant, Abd el- 
Mumin, a man of remarkable intelligence and force. In a series of 
campaigns he wholly defeated the Almoravids and overran Morocco. 
His conquests went far beyond Morocco, including Cadiz, Malaga, 

and Cordova, Algeria, ‘Tunisia, and Tripoli. In 1170 the Almohad 
capital was transferred to Seville. In fact he founded the greatest 
western Mohammedan empire that ever existed. He organized a 
great army and even a fleet, and established all over his empire a just 
and liberal administration and complete security of life and property. 
His son and grandson were also able sovereigns. After the reign of the 
latter (Yakub el-Mansur) the decay of the Almohad empire began. 
The Spaniards reconquered Spain, and Morocco was gradually 
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invaded by the Beni Merin or Beni Abd el-Hak, who had come 
from the Sahara by the Moulouya valley. By the thirteenth century 
the empire founded by Abd el-Mumin had disappeared. ‘Tunisia 
first escaped from its control, and this was followed by the detach- 
ment from it of the kingdom of Tlemcen with the central Moghreb. 
The final stroke was administered by the Beni Merin, who in 1248 
installed themselves at Fes and eighteen years later at Marrakech. 
Thus tribe succeeded tribe and dynasty dynasty, but no stable 
government ever resulted, although brilliant periods appeared for 
the moment, and the already deep decay continued its progress 
under the Merinids and the shurfa. 


The Merinids 


From the fourteenth century onwards the history of Morocco is 
extremely perplexed and obscure. On the ruins of the Almohad 
empire there arose three kingdoms roughly corresponding to the 
present ‘Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, always in ceaseless conflict 
with one another. Unlike its predecessors the Merinid dynasty had 
no religious character. The Beni Merin were nomads who had 
originally roamed between Biskra and ‘Tafilelt. Summoned to their 

aid by the exhausted Almohads they invaded Morocco and con- 
- quered Fes, Meknes, Salé, Rabat, and Sijilmassa (in Tafilelt). Their 
second king, Abu Yusuf, built New Fes in 1276. For twelve years 
under him the Merinids carried the ‘holy war’ into Spain, but after 
several victories were finally repulsed. His son besieged ‘Tlemcen 
for nine years and, though he failed to reduce it, built a new city on 
the site of his camp. ‘The king himself was assassinated there in 1307. 
During the fourteenth century the Merinids dominated North Africa 
and established a powerful fleet which carried on the ‘holy war’ by 
sea, spreading terror along the coasts of Christian kingdoms. One 
of these sovereigns, Abu Hasan, aspired to the reconstitution of the 
Almohad empire and succeeded in subjecting all northern Africa to 
his authority. The checks to his power in Spain were compensated 
by the success of his corsairs. But his empire rapidly crumbled, 
and he was soon a monarch without dominions. The princes of his 
house could establish their power neither at home nor abroad, and 
at the end of the fourteenth century the Merinid kingdom, like those 
of Tlemcen and Tunis, was in complete decay. The last of the Beni 
Merin, bound to the Christians by humiliating treaties, lost the 
confidence of their subjects and finally disappeared in 1548 before 
the new defenders of Islam, the shurfa. There were kings of the. 

; 
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Merinid family at Fes, Marrakech, and Sijilmassa, wasting their 


remaining strength in pitiless war with one another; profiting by their 
discord the Christians of Spain and Portugal expelled them from the 
peninsula and carried the war into Africa. 


The Sherifian Dynasties 


During the Merinid period the revival of Islam was silently pre- 
pared by armed missionaries who covered the whole of Barbary, 
coming, or pretending to come, from the Segiet el-Hamra, south-west 
of the Draa. It is this movement which has scattered throughout 
the tribes and ksour innumerable shurfa. They form a sort of 


religious aristocracy, in which two classes may be distinguished, the 


f 


Idrissite and the Alawite shurfa, according as they claim to be 
descended from Idriss or Ali. Their power is of the same kind as that 
of the marabutin; it is primarily religious, not political. Under their 
influence various centres of resistance to the Christians were formed 
at the end of the fifteenth century. It was a movement of this nature 


which raised to power the Saadian shurfa, who became the heroes 


of Moslem resistance. They lived in the Draa valley, while 
other shurfa (the Filalian shurfa), who like them had come from 
Arabia, had settled at Sijilmassa in ‘Tafilelt. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Sous recognized the spiritual and temporal 
authority of a sherif, whose two sons, El-Mahdi and Abu el-Abbas, 
undertook a ‘holy war’ against the Portuguese. In 1520 the latter 
established himself at Marrakech, while the former held the Sous, 
where he consolidated the dynasty and spread prosperity. Islam 
awoke from its torpor and the Portuguese were driven out. The year 
1578 saw the end of any widespread Christian domination in Morocco. 
The Merinid Sultans of Fes and Marrakech became mere puppets; 
the Sultan of Marrakech was killed in 1519, the Sultan of Fes defeated 
in 1520. In 1547 Meknes was taken, and in 1550 Fes fell into the 
hands of El-Mahdi, and the reign of the Merinids was at an end. 

The expulsion of Europeans from Morocco seems to demand 
further explanation. European arms and energy were on the wax 
rather than the wane. The real reason lies in the absorption of all the 
seafaring peoples of Europe in the now open routes to the Americas 
and to the Far East. Morocco was ‘turned’ rather than lost. 

The Sherifian movement was the result of a popular religious 
agitation, the chief agents of which were the numerous marabutin 
whose powerful associations always opposed any centralizing power. 
Many of the marabutin founded something like feudal fiefs, of which 
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the majority still exist, such as Tameslouht, Boujad, Tigh, Tamgrout. 
Having helped the Saadian shurfa against the Merinids they soon 
became a source of trouble and resisted all attempts at taxation. Just 
at this time began the rivalry between the shurfa and the Turks. 
The Turks had protected the last of the Merinids and now found it 
convenient to ally themselves with the Barbary pirates and so with 
the marabutin, while singularly enough the Saadian shurfa entered 
into understandings with the Spaniards against the Turks. In fact, 
in the empire and even in the Sherifian family itself, there were 
always Turkish and Spanish parties, in incessant dissension and war- 
fare with one another. 

The Saadians reigned for just over a century (1550-— £660) The 
most famous of them was Abu el-Abbas el-Mansur, who conquered 
the Sudan. From this conquest the Sultan returned with immense 
booty (hence his surname Ed-Dehebi, ‘the golden’). It was the 
Saadians who founded the Makhzen of Morocco as we know it now. 
The Sultan Ahmed el-Mansur formed his army, on the model em- 
ployed by the ‘Turks in Algeria, out of corps of renegades, Andalusian 
Moors, negroes, and Turks, adding also the Arab tribes from the 
region of ‘I’lemcen and Oudjda (known to the Moroccans as Sheraga, 
‘easterns’). ‘These latter formed the Makhzen tribes, freed from 
taxation in exchange for military service. The Makhzen was a very 
rudimentary sort of government, and the religious power of the 
shurfa depended for effectiveness upon the character of the reigning 
sovereign. 

The rule of the Filalian or Hassanian shurfa has lasted from 1660 
to the present day. They succeeded the Saadians much as the 
Almohads succeeded the Almoravids, and for the same reasons. 
They led an austere, meditative, and saintly life, while the reigning 
sovereigns degenerated in soft and luxurious living. The internal 
history of Morocco for the last two and a half centuries is of little 
interest. About the middle of the sixteenth century a Tafilelt sherif, 
Moulay Mohammed, established himself in the Angad plain and with 
the aid of the local Arabs tried to carve out for himself a kingdom 
round Oudjda. He was killed by his brother, Moulay er-Rashid, the 
real founder of the Hassanian dynasty. Beginning with 'Tafilelt, 
Mouiay er-Rashid extended his sway over the region of Oudjda and. 
Taza, the Rif, and finally Fes. At Fes the posterity of Idriss favoured 
the Hassanians, who were their cousins, and the Hassanians relied | 
also on the rising power of the Ouezzane shares to whom they granted | 
certainimmunities. Moulay er-Rashid’s brother and successor, Moulay | 
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Ismail (1672-1727), showed extraordinary energy, and at his death 
left Morocco more pacified and submissive than it has ever been 
since. He formed a powerful army of negroes (the ‘Black Guard’) 
devoted to his person, whom he planted in farming colonies and 
whose children belonged to the State and recruited the army; these 
negroes were called Abid el-Bokhari or simply Buakher (after the © 
book El-Bokhari on which they were sworn). The children, from 
the age of 10, were put through a special course of education and 
taught different trades before being incorporated in the army. Black 
garrisons were distributed at strategic points on the main routes in a 
series of kasbas from the Moulouya to the Oued Noun. By these 
means Moulay Ismail made himself master over the Berbers with 
their marabutin, and over the ‘Turks and the Christians. Calm and 
security prevailed throughout Morocco. Even the Berbers of the 
High Atlas acknowledged his rule. His success against the Turks 
was not quite so complete, and he suffered some defeats on his 
eastern frontier. When the English evacuated ‘Tangier in 1684, 
Moulay Ismail repeopled it with inhabitants of the Rif and Mujahedin 
(‘warriors in the holy war’). His rule was marked by terrible cruelty 
and much bloodshed. His successors, generally feeble, suffered the 
country to relapse into anarchy; yet so firmly had Moulay Ismail laid 
the foundations that the dynasty has kept its place. One remarkable 
sovereign was Sidi Mohammed (1757-85), who displayed something 
of the firmness and ability of his great ancestor. He founded Mogador 
and obliged the Portuguese to evacuate Mazagan, their last foothold 
upon the Atlantic coast. 

In the nineteenth century the interest of the history of Morocco 
diminishes, and its course exhibits nothing but the efforts of the 
Sherifian power to defend itself against the constantly growing 
influence of Europe. The defensive policy of the Sultans was often 
ingenious, perseveringly pursued, and for long crowned with success. 
Moulay Sulaiman (1792-1822) was obliged to suppress in his dominions 
piracy and slavery. His successor was Moulay Abd er-Rahman (1822- 
59). He was disposed to favour foreign trade, but in 1828 made a 
futile attempt to revive piracy. 


The French Conquest of Algeria and the Batile of Isly 


The reign of the Sultan Abd er-Rahman IT saw the French con- 
quest of Algeria and the first of the series of events which led up to 
the establishment in 1912 of a French protectorate in Morocco. ‘The 
military operations in Algeria, begun by the ministers of Charles X 
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on the eve of the revolution of 1830, were carried on under Louis 
Philippe and laid the foundations of the African empire of France. 
At first Abd er-Rahman, the Sultan of Morocco, hoped to share in 
the spoil by gaining a footing in Tlemcen, the western district of 
Algeria, which had in the past sometimes acknowledged the authority 
of his predecessors. He is said to have planned the establishment 
there of an Arab State, which Morocco might eventually absorb, 
under the rule of Abd el-Kader as emir. ‘This great Algerian chief, 
who had for so long resisted the French advance in his native land, 
naturally looked for support to his fellow Moslems across the 
Moroccan border. But in 1832, under pressure of an ultimatum 
from the French, Abd er-Rahman renounced his pretensions to 
Tlemcen and broke off all communication with Abd el-Kader. 
Accordingly in 1842 Abd el-Kader was refused leave to cross the 
frontier, although he seems to have been supplied with munitions of 
war by Morocco. In 1843 (despite the Sultan’s promises to the 
French) he was allowed to take refuge there. The French pressed 
for his internment, but Abd er-Rahman disregarded their request. 
In consequence of the Sultan’s violation of his engagements, the 
French seized Oudjda on 19 June 1843, and French ships bom- 
barded ‘Tangier and Mogador. On 14 August 1844 the French 
inflicted a severe defeat on Abd er-Rahman’s troops at the battle of 
Isly. 

In 1847, when Abd el-Kader again asked to be given an asylum in 
Morocco, he was refused. This refusal sealed the fate of his resistance 
to the French, and on 23 December he surrendered to Genera 
Lamoriciére. | 


Spanish War of 1860 


To Great Britain, as the possessor of Gibraltar, Moroccan affairs 
could not be a matter of indifference, and the French success at Isly 
caused some apprehension in this country. The Treaty of Lalla 
Maghnia, however, returned Oudjda to Morocco, and the frontier 
of Algeria was not advanced to the point which the French arms had 
reached, France insisting only on the recognition of her sovereignty 
in Algeria and on the disavowal of Abd el-Kader. 

About the same time the Spaniards also began a policy of expansion 
in Morocco. In 1848 they occupied the Chafarine islands east of 
Melilla, the importance of which was military rather than economic. | 
An attempt is also said to have been made to seize for Spain the islet 
of Peregil in the Straits of Gibraltar, but this was frustrated by Great | 
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Britain. At the end of 1859 Spain went to war with Morocco, and, 
after a campaign of two months, obtained possession of Tetouan on 
25 March 1860, and on 26 April made peace on her own terms with 
Mohammed XVIII, who had become Sultan in the preceding year. 
Great Britain made it plain that she could not consent to Spain 
acquiring territory which might endanger the security of Gibraltar, 
and decided to remain neutral only on receiving assurances that no 
such annexations were contemplated. 


From the Spanish War to the Accession of Abd el-Aziz 


_ From 1860 to 1894 Moroccan history was uneventful. The period 
is covered by the reigns of two Sultans, Mohammed XVIII (1859-73) 
and: his son, Moulay el-Hasan III (1873-94). During their reigns 
the influence of France in Morocco made little progress. It was 
indeed less than that of Great Britain, despite, or perhaps rather in 
consequence of, the proximity of her Algerian colony. Her defeat 
by Germany in 1870 reacted unfavourably for her; and by the 
Convention of Madrid (1880) she lost the privileged position which 
she had held since 1767, all the States that signed the convention 
being placed in the position of ‘most favoured nations’. This result, 
however, was not due to any direct action on the part of Germany, 
who had not as yet begun to concern herself with Morocco. 

A little before this, in 1878, a serious famine occurred in Morocco, 
from which, it is said, many natives used to compute their age, and 
the following years were marked by struggles between the Makhzen 
and various disaffected tribes. During this period the Sultan’s army 
benefited by the services of an English military instructor and of 
French officers lent for the purpose. In 1882 an expedition was made 
to the Sous, which had long been practically independent. A steamer 
was used on this occasion for the first time in Morocco for the trans- 
port of provisions. ‘The tribes of the Sous were subdued, and the 
quasi-royal power of the shurfa rulers of the T'azeroualt district was 
permanently crushed. The task was completed after a second expedi- 
tion in 1886. In the following year a breakdown in the Sultan’s 
health led to a ‘Morocco scare’ in Europe. The Spaniards again, as 
in 1848, tried to appropriate the island of Peregil in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, but were again prevented from doing so by British inter- 
vention. 

In 1891 Sir Charles Euan-Smith was appointed British envoy to 
Morocco with special instructions from Lord Salisbury, who was 
then Foreign Secretary, to negotiate a new commercial treaty with 
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the Sultan. He left Tangier for Fes on this errand in April 1892, but 
met with such obstruction and tergiversation on the part of the Sultan 
that, after long delays, Lord Salisbury gave up the design, which had 
resulted in nothing more than the appointment of a British vice- 
consul at Fes, where France, Spain, and the United States had 
already consular agents. 

In 1893 the tribes of the Rif attacked the Spanish port of Melilla. 
A Spanish general was killed, and Spain mobilized a force of 25,000 
men. The Sultan admitted his responsibility and promised a con- 
siderable indemnity. ‘This was the last public act of Moulay el-Hasan. 
He died suddenly in the same year, on his way to the camp at Rabat, 
the ‘war capital’ of Morocco, whence he was intending to undertake 
operations with a view to collecting the sum due to Spain. 

His death was concealed until the succession of his 16-year-old son, 
Abd el-Aziz IV, was secured. ‘The chamberlain Ba Ahmed ruled:in 
the young Sultan’s name until 1900, when at the age of 22 Abd 
el-Aziz attained his majority and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. When Abd el-Aziz, on the advice of his mother, cultivated 
relations with Great Britain, believing that he could rely upon her 
disinterested friendship, his liking for things European was dis- 
pleasing to many of his subjects, while his intimacy with Sir Harry 
Maclean, who became a kaid in his army and exercised a considerable 
influence over him, was unacceptable to the French. 


Diplomatic Manceuvres and the Algeciras Conference 


The twentieth century opens with a Morocco in complete chaos. 
No foreigner’s life was safe, anarchy and pillage were rife, want and 
misery on the increase. Some years later General Lyautey summed 
up the situation in these words: ‘Whether we wish it or not Morocco 
is a torch on the flank of Algeria, and unless we evacuate the latter 
we must intervene forcibly.’ For that purpose French diplomacy 
worked. 

To clear the way agreements with Italy, Spain, and Great Britain 
—the three European Powers really interested—were necessary. 

In 1900 France and Italy agreed to give each other a clear field in 
Morocco and Tripoli respectively. In 1904 Great Britain and France 
gave each other corresponding pledges with regard to Egypt and 
Morocco and, in that same year, a Franco-Spanish agreement de- 
fined the Spanish sphere and bound Spain not to alienate any portion 
of that sphere to a third party. Free trade with Morocco was pre-: 
served for thirty years. Meanwhile Raisuli (Moulay Hamid er-Raisuli) | 
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—that famous brigand and sherif of the Djebala—appeared on the 
scene, capturing and holding to ransom Europeans including Kaid 
Sir Harry Maclean, thus bringing the Sherifian government into still 
further contempt. 

Germany was not officially notified of these political agreements, 
and felt slighted. ‘The French were urging reforms upon the Sultan, 
had already lent him money for the purpose, and in 1904 followed it 
up with a loan of £2,500,000. On 19 March the Sultan agreed to the 
French proposals for cables, roads, and bridges, and army reform 
under French tutelage. The Germans then acted, and the Kaiser, 
visiting ‘T'angier in the guise of one independent sovereign visiting 
another, stressed his hope that Morocco would remain free. The 
upshot was an international conference on Moroccan affairs held at 
Algeciras in January 1906. ‘Thirteen nations took part. It was decided 
to insist upon Moorish independence, to put the Police under French 
and Spanish management, Moroccan banking policy under the French, 
and to leave to France, as the only country interested, the Algerian 
frontier. ‘The international status of Tangier itself was confirmed. 

The Sultan adhered to these provisions in June. 


The Start of French Occupation | 


The natural Moorish reaction to such encroachments by the infidel 
was not long acoming. A Frenchman was shot near Tangier, and 
then another in Marrakech. French counter-measures forced repara- 
tion and punishment of the guilty, and, more to the point, the occu- 
pation of Oudjda. This measure, effected by General Lyautey in 
1907, is the real start of French occupation. Unfortunately for France, 
whose natural pathway into Morocco was through the ‘T'aza Gap, 
the next incident occured at Casablanca. The Algeciras agreement 
had provided for the creation of a port—as opposed to an open road- 
stead—in order to stimulate trade. Casablanca was agreed upon, 
police measures and customs were tightened up, and work was begun 
in July 1907. The neighbouring tribes immediately reacted, work- 
men were killed, and the town was looted. ‘Ten days after 6,000 
French troops and 100 Spanish were landed and order in the town 
was restored. 

Abd el- Aziz and Moulay Hafid. 'The whole of Morocco was now in 
a ferment. Abd el-Aziz fled to French protection in Rabat, when his 
brother Moulay Hafid was proclaimed Sultan in Marrakech. Abd 
el-Aziz agreed to the reorganization of the Sherifian forces under a 
French mission. A violent campaign in the Chaouia—the region 
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surrounding Casablanca—resulted, but General D’Amande, with 
14,000 men, broke Moulay Hafid’s forces, and pacified the country. 
In June 1908 the campaign was over. The Moors had, however, 
fought well, and shown that no weak detachment was safe, nor any 
victory complete without subsequent occupation. Moulay Hafid had, 
meanwhile, gone to Fes, where he was proclaimed Sultan in January 
1908, whilst Abd el-Aziz, after one last and unsuccessful attempt to 
re-establish his authority, abdicated, and was allowed to remain in 
Tangier. ; 

Meanwhile Lyautey, now Commander-in-Chief and High Com- 
missioner of the Algero-Moroccan frontier, dealt with vigorous 
revolts, establishing French control in 1908 from the lower Moulouya 
to Tafilelt. He had cleared the approaches to the T'aza Gap. 

Moulay Hafid, however, trying to escape from French control, 
sent to Germany for arms. A French ultimatum gave him forty- 
eight hours in which to execute his promised reforms. Without 
money or power he had to capitulate and make such terms as he 
could, in February 1910. 

Three years before (1907) a pretended brother of Abd el-Aziz, 
known as the Rogi, attracted a considerable following in the Taza 
Gap. His first two years showed considerable success, but he was 
later unmasked, defeated whilst attempting to march on Fes, cap- 
tured and executed in 1909. 

Naturally the unrest, universal at this period in Morocco, had its 
repercussions in the Spanish sphere. Rif tribesmen attacked Spanish 
workmen near Melilla in 1909. In the Spanish operations which 
followed Colonel Primo de Rivera distinguished himself conspicuously 
and brought himself first to general notice in Spain. Whilst France 
was pursuing her penetration, Spain counteracted by occupying 
Larache and El Ksar el Kebir in 1911. The occupation led not only to 
friction with France, which was soon smoothed over, but to trouble 
with Raisuli, who claimed personal interest in El Ksar. 

This Spanish move coincided with a French expedition to Fes. 
The country round Fes had, in fact, risen against a Sultan so com- 
plaisant, as they thought, to the infidel. The inhabitants of Fes, or 
Fasis, were thoroughly disaffected. The Sultan, powerless to ride 
the storm, appealed for French aid, and Generals Moinier and 
Gouraud were only just in time to save the city from sack. At this 
time France had 38,000 effectives in Morocco. 
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The Affair of Agadir 

The French expedition to Fes stirred Germany to proceed from 
words to deeds. On 1 July 1911 the German ambassador in Paris 
announced to the Minister for Foreign Affairs that his Government 
had resolved to send a gunboat to Agadir, to quell alleged disturbance 
in that district and to protect German interests there, which he de- 
clared to be threatened. Nothing in the actual situation justified 
such a proceeding, and France protested at once, but she did not 
succeed in obtaining any satisfaction until Great Britain stated her 
formal objection to any territorial influence being acquired by Ger- 
many in Morocco. The situation created in Europe by the ‘geste 
d’Agadir’ was indeed one of the greatest tension. A European conflict 
seemed imminent. Mr. Lloyd George in a speech delivered at the 
Mansion House in London on 21 July expressed the resolution of 
the British Government not to shrink from war, should it become 
the only course compatible with defence of the national honour and 
of the security of our commerce. But war was averted. An agree- 
ment between France and Germany was reached on 4 November, in 
which Germany recognized in effect the French Protectorate in 
Morocco, receiving in exchange cessions of territory in the French 
Congo to the benefit of the German Cameroons. The port of Agadir 
was to be opened to international trade. The word ‘Protectorate’ 
was not indeed used in the treaty itself, but was introduced into 
explanatory letters exchanged between the German Foreign Secretary 
and the French Ambassador at Berlin. This compact did not give 
universal satisfaction in Germany, and after its conclusion the 
Colonial Secretary resigned office. ; 

Objections came also from another quarter. Spain refused ad- 
herence to the Franco-German treaty. Here again Great Britain 
intervened, difficulties were adjusted, and a treaty embodying a new 
agreement was signed on 27 November 1912. 

_ By this agreement France recognized Spanish occupation and 
defined Spain’s duty of keeping the zone tranquil. ‘The Spanish Zone 
was to be administered by a Khalifa, representing the Sultan, but 
he was to be under the control of a Spanish High Commissioner. 
Spain agreed not to alienate any portion of the zone and recognized 
the special circumstances of Tangier. 


The French Protectorate 
In March 1912 a French diplomatic mission obtained the signature 
of the Sultan Moulay Hafid to an act fora French Protectorate. This 
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very important instrument, whilst stipulating that the Moslem faitk 
and the dignity of the Sultan should be upheld, provided for the 
‘appointment of a Resident-General who was to be the virtual rulet 
of Morocco. The Resident-General was to be the Sultan’s foreign 
minister, and the only intermediary between him and foreign powers 
Thus the effect upon the Spanish Zone was, so to speak, to put the 
French in the position of tenants subletting a part of the premises to 
a third party. The French authorities then began to organize 2 
Sherifian army. 


Events during the Great War of 1914-18 


The situation in Morocco at the outbreak of the Great War (August 
1914) was as follows: 

General Lyautey had occupied and pacified central French 
Morocco nearly up to the Moulouya. He had won the firm support 
of the Berber kaids of the southern High Atlas. His communica- 
tion with Algeria through the 'Taza Gap had been secured, and along 
the edges of occupied areas his Bureaux des Affaires Indigénes were 
working, quickly and successfully, at calming native opposition and 
preparing for a rule through native chiefs, laws, and customs. 

In the east his penetration had reached the Moulouya, and in the 
south immediate opposition had been broken. Troops of occupation 
numbered 80,000. ‘Townsmen, everywhere, were well content with 
the dignity, mutual respect, and municipal improvements of the 
Lyautey régime. Everywhere, however, the country Berbers waited 
upon events, ready to spring to arms if occasion offered, and German 
agents and gold were already busy whispering revolt. 

Then orders came to General Lyautey to maintain coastal towns 
and communications with Fes, Meknes, Khenifra, and Oudjda, 
sending every man not required for these tasks back to France. He 
decided instead to maintain his position everywhere. He managed to 
do so and yet dispatched two-thirds of his forces to France, keeping 
only twenty-six battalions in Morocco. 

In the Spanish Zone Raisuli and other German agents, the most 
important of whom was Abd el-Malek, were everywhere at work. 
Ill feeling between Spaniards and Moors was increasing, and anti- 
French agitation was rife throughout the zone. 

The withdrawal of French troops and native reaction to German 
successes early in the Great War had their most serious consequence 
in the vital area of 'T'aza. With the unsubdued Middle Atlas to the 
south, and unrest to the north due to German propaganda, Taza was 
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actually blockaded. ‘The situation grew worse in consequence of a 
severe defeat near Khenifra inflicted on a badly planned French 
enterprise, in which the French lost 33 officers and 600 men killed. 
The real danger to French occupation had now centred in the north. 
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-Raisuli was at the back of much of the trouble, but the most active 
agent of revolt was Abd el-Malek, a grandson of the famous Abd el- 
Kader who had so long and so successfully opposed the French in 
Algeria. Abd el-Malek, accompanied by German emissaries and by 
German deserters from the Foreign Legion, distributed German arms 
and money, and was backed by encouragement from ‘Turkey for the 
prosecution of war against the infidel. 

Throughout the whole war period Abd el-Malek continued to 
harass the French northern line, and not till the end of 1918 does he 
disappear from history. 

A 4524 P 
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Farther south a rebel chieftain El-Hiba appeared. He was sup- 
plied through the Rio de Oro zone and was in communication with 
German agents on the Atlantic coast. He was, however, vigorously 
repressed by the Makhzen, and the High Atlas remained absolutely 
loyal under the kaids of the Glaoui, M’tougi, and Goundafi. His 
bands blockaded Tiznit, however, and a wind of revolt blew through 
the Sous and threatened the north. Nevertheless the line held, largely 
owing to the loyal support given to the Makhzen by the Pashas 
of Taroudant and Tiznit. ‘The French were able, in 1914, to take 
away their regulars and replace them by territorial battalions, without 
loss of territory, and consequently with great increase of prestige. 

In the more settled districts the series of international exhibitions 
and fairs which began with the Casablanca Exhibition (September 
1915) were important instruments of Lyautey’s policy. They were 
a source of great interest and pleasure to the native population, who 
came from long distances to visit them. They were visible proofs of 
the material advantages resulting from the French occupation and 
became a successful weapon against German intrigues. 

The activities of Raisuli were the most interesting Moroccan 
question in 1916. In February he reopened negotiations with the 
Djebala tribes, the Germans, and the Spaniards. To the first he 
represented himself as the champion of Islam, to the second as the 
enemy of France and friend of Moulay Hafid, and to the third as a 
faithful ally of Spain. He took the field against the recalcitrant 
Djebala tribes with a force of about 3,000 men, of whom only 300 
were cavalry. ‘The nucleus of this force was a corps of 300 well- 
armed regulars, to which the Spaniards added a personal guard of 
200 men. His campaign was, moreover, supported by some thousands 
of troops under Spanish command. | 

The interest and meaning of this campaign lay in the fact that 
Raisuli posed before the tribes as being the liberator from all infidels, 
above all from the French. This is the only role in which he could 
be either sincere or dangerous, and it is the one to which he was 
always kept by German instigators. 

After Ramadan (July) there was a Mahdist agitation in the southern 
districts. Arms were landed at Ifni and on the Rio de Oro. Fanatic 
bands from the Spanish Sahara and Mauretania gathered round 
Merebbi Rebbo, El-Hiba’s brother, and his ‘Blue Men of Maure- 
tania’ showed themselves near Tiznit. But the Makhzen kaids were 
ready, and under the leadership of Haida uld Muiz, Pasha of Tarou- 
dant, suppressed the movement. 
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During the whole of this year a continuous activity was main- 
tained by the French military authorities along the frontier of the 
occupied zone, to which considerable additions were made. In the 
valley of the Guigou the new post of Ain Leuh was added to the more 
easterly posts of Almis and Timhadit, established in 1915, and further 
ground was occupied where the road from 'Timhadit to the Moulouya 
valley passes by the lake (Berber aguelmam) of Sidi Ali towards the 
pass of ‘Tursift. In the valley of the Ziz, posts were established at 
Ksar es Souk and Rich; two considerable harkas were routed at 
Meski (9 July) and El-Maadid (15 November), bringing about the 
submission of almost all ‘Tafilelt—hitherto a centre of violent hos- 
tility to France—and opening access to the upper Moulouya. On the 
left bank of the Oum er Rbia a new step in advance was marked by 
the creation of the post of Kasba Beni Mellal. East of Marrakech a 
new post called Azilal was established in October at Souk el-Khemis 
of the Ait Messat overlooking Ouaouizert and the valley of the 
Oued el-Abid. The High Atlas remained immune from trouble 
under the great kaids, who continued loyal to their engagement to 
drive El-Hiba from the Sous and disengage Agadir and ‘Tiznit. 

In June 1917 the Debdou, Bou Denib, and Meknes columns 
converged on the upper Moulouya—a brilliant operation, conducted 
without resistance, which marked an important advance in the 
control of this district. ‘The Meknes column occupied the important 
strategic post of El-Bekrit. ‘The Bou Denib column, advancing through 
Rich, Ksabi, and Kasbet el-Makhzen, met it half-way, thus opening 
direct communication from Fes and Meknes to the Guir and Tafi- 
lelt. The Debdou column ascended the Moulouya valley, and posts 
were established at Outat el-Hajj and Ain Guettara. A new military 
district (Haute Moulouya) was subsequently created. ‘hese move- 
ments resulted in the submission of many of the tribes, and completed 
the encirclement of the Ghiata and Beni Ouarrain. The Zayan were 
also hemmed in between El-Bekrit and Khenifra. 

In the south-west the year began badly with the death of the loyal 
Pasha of Taroudant, Haida uld Muiz, who was killed in January in 
a skirmish with El-Hiba’s followers, and his harka scattered. In 
February General de Lamothe moved into the Sous with a mobile 
column, and inflicted a decisive defeat on El-Hiba’s troops at 
Ouijan (24 March). The insurgent tribes of the region submitted, 
and peace was restored. El-Hiba retired to Kerdus. Thus both in 
the north and south the result of the spring campaigns was favourable 
to the French. 
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The close of 1917 (December) was marked by the definite occupa- 
tion of Tafilelt. A French Resident, Captain Noel, with a doctor and 
interpreter, was installed, nominal authority remaining vested in the 
Sultan’s hereditary khalifa, the sherif Moulay el-Mahdi. ‘The popula- 
tion seems to have welcomed the French mission, who at once 
established a wireless station and aerodrome. 

Tafilelt and the valleys of the Sous and Draa play a large part in 
the story of Morocco. To them, from the time to time, come strong 
fanatical waves of desert Berbers and Arabs and these have managed 
on several occasions to dominate western Morocco. ‘The Almoravids 
were such. Another movement of this sort started in 1918. The 
tribesmen of Tighmart rose under Sherif Si Moha Nipouten, 
murdered a French officer, and raised three strong harkas. ‘Tafilelt 
had to be abandoned. The pass by Midelt was blockaded; an invasion 
threatened; and the French troops, decimated by that universal 1918 
epidemic of influenza, were in small heart. Acting immediately, 
Lyautey secured his communications, saved his posts, and organized 
a campaign for1g1g. ‘Then, north of the Taza Gap, more Frenchmen 
were surprised and massacred. Propaganda and subsidies had begun 
to do their work. 


Demobilization 


But the Great War was now at an end. Demobilization, economy, 
the fall of the franc, spelt cut votes and smaller establishments. The 
campaigns of the next few years were so designed as to use troops 
still available in the systematic reduction of still unconquered 
territory. Weather imposed a limit to operations however, because, 
in the Atlas, the two seasons available are from April to July, inclusive, 
and from September to October. 

Where the Middle Atlas breaks down westwards to still high and 
rugged foothills, Khenifra was made secure by submissions and by 
the final adhesion of Berber chiefs. In 1919 the fierce and prolonged 
campaign began on that front. It was completed in 1922. Moha ou 
Hammou, one of the finest characters of Old Morocco, chief of all the 
Zayan territory, was killed. The tribesmen had lost most of their 
cattle and shed their blood for independence, but once conquest was. 
acknowledged they settled down peacefully. In 1923 the Tache de. 
‘Taza, that tangle of pointed ridge and enclosed valley inhabited by 
the Ghiata and the Beni Ouarrain, thickly covered by cedar forest and | 
overlooking the 'Taza Gap, was pierced by lines of posts, but not! 
wholly subdued. | 
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At this moment Lyautey was due to give up twelve battalions, 
leaving only some ten available for active operations, and by now the 
torch of revolt was burning fiercely in the Spanish Zone. 


Events in the Spanish Zone 


In considering Berber campaigns it is necessary to remember 
that, under the stimulus of religious intolerance, they have shown 
remarkable adaptability. They can, as they did in the early conquest 
of Spain, follow a discipline which admits of rapid and orderly 
maneeuvre. ‘heir perpetual wars, and the ease of acquiring arms 
from Europe, have kept them up to date in contemporary tactics. At 
the battle of Isly, in 1844, the French used a wedge of battle not dis- 
similar to the Macedonian phalanx. The Moors were defeated by it, 
but, as arms improved, as fire power increased in range and precision, 
Moorish tactics, keeping the pace, became better adapted to condi- 
tions, and, closely interested in all wars, they were never far behind 
the French. In the campaigns to come they had cavalry, artillery, 
telephones, dispatch riders, a good service of ammunition supply, 
and even aeroplanes. Moreover, they have never lacked for natural 
leaders. 

In 1918 the Spanish High Commissioner—General Berenguer— 
adopted Lyautey’s methods. He began to restore the power of the 
Kaids and to work through, and not against, native tradition and 
law. But he was hampered by a hot-headed Colonel Sylvestre whose 
tact and military skill were less evident than his temper, and hampered 
too by the division of the Spanish forces into the three practically 
independent commands of Melilla, Ceuta, and Larache. Raisuli was 
alarmed and acted. Tetouan was invested, tribes willing to submit 
to Spanish influence were brought back to the fold. In 1920 Sylvestre 
was sent to Melilla as commander-in-chief of that command and the 
stage was set. Meanwhile Berenguer, working carefully, occupied 
Chechaouene and Raisuli was weakened. 


Abd el-Krim and the Spanish 


Abd el-Krim el Jatabi of the Beni Ouriagel now appeared as the 
natural leader of the Rifs. He was educated, subtle, fanatical, and an 
hereditary chief. Disguising his hatred of the Spanish, indeed court- 
ing them by his violent abuse of the French, he bided his time till 
his power was ripe. Then in 1921 Sylvestre indulged in an advance 
from Melilla which spread out his ill-organized troops along a line of 
il-designed and supplied posts, each incapable of Beanie any 
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mobile column. His front covered over 35 miles, his area of occupa- 
tion 2,000 square miles, and his army numbered 20,000 men. The 
time had come and Abd el-Krim seized it. In three months Sylvestre 
and his 20,000 were cut to pieces. ‘The Spanish lines were back tc 
3 miles round Melilla. Spanish losses amounted to over 14,000 men, 
29,000 rifles, 390 machine-guns, and 125 guns, besides a ransom of 
£139,000 for her prisoners. | 

From August 1921 to November 1923, when General Primo de 
Rivera established a military dictatorship, Spanish policy swayed and 
altered. Berenguer made the best of it and, with reinforcements of 
ten battalions completed by detachments of other arms, he managed 
by careful, well-planned and methodical advances to restore the 
position round Melilla, and to regain the old-established Spanish 
territory. ‘The surrounding country was not pacified, however, and 
guerrilla warfare flickered continuously along the Spanish outposts. 

Then Raisuli became active again round Tetouan. Avery threaten- 
ing situation developed. Berenguer announced his intention to 
withdraw from Tetouan, and Primo de Rivera arrived in person to 
restore the position. Primo de Rivera had always been an advocate 
of a narrow, but well-defended, zone. He hated far-flung posts, and 
the troubles and dangers of convoying stores and reinforcements. 
Collecting 85,000 men in the western sector he pushed forward, 
‘relieved Chechaouene, and then, withdrawing his posts, left a well- 
defended zone round 'Tetouan and the Spanish Atlantic seaboard. 
Six months operations had cost him over 20,000 casualties. Peace for 
the moment reigned. 

In the hills it was otherwise. Raisuli and Abd el-Krim, both 
fiercely and unscrupulously patriotic but both also ambitious and 
unwilling to share honours, could not well work together. In 1923 
Abd el-Krim found Raisuli, and his war chest, in his power. Raisuli 
died in 1925 on his arrival at Abd el-Krim’s prison. Abd el-Krim 
was now master from the lower Moulouya to the Tetouan road. 
Spain was shut behind her fortifications. French Morocco, possibly 
even the Sultanate, beckoned, and not in vain. 


Abd el-Krim and the French 


In 1924 Lyautey had some 64,000 men under arms, a block o% 
the Middle and High Atlas still to subdue, whilst Tafilelt and the 
Draa valley were still in open revolt. Watching the storm brew in the 
northern mountains he reported urgently upon the danger, asked for 
reinforcements, and pushed his advanced posts up the southern 
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slopes and valleys of the Rif mountains to the Spanish line. Herein 


he took grave risks, for he largely immobilized his columns and ran 
risks of defeat in detail. Abd el-Krim, with 15,000 regular infantry, 
and as many irregulars who might swell at any moment to many 
times that number, watched. 

There was an inconclusive exchange of letters between Lyautey 


and Abd el-Krim. The latter, trying to overrun the Beni Zeroual, 
a tribe lying north of the Ouergha river, suffered a check. This was 


serious for him since the territory in question was the granary of the 
Rifs. He then proclaimed the holy war, and in April 1925 flung his 


troops once more against the Beni Zeroual, overrunning them and 


isolating French posts. Almost at once he was in touch with French 
reserve battalions. The French mobile forces did not exceed ten 
and a half battalions, whilst the frontier was alight from Ouezzane to 
‘Taza. 


Lyautey’s military reactions were prompt. General Heusch was 


put in command, and three mobile columns were formed. Lyautey’s 


civil reaction was to entertain local chiefs at Fes as if things were 
normal. 

Dividing his available mobile reserve into three columns, General 
Heusch based them on Fes, on Ain Aicha, and on Taza with orders 
to relieve and bring in the posts. It could not always be done. Some 
posts, after an epic resistance, were completely annihilated. The 
columns marched and fought night and day. In one engagement the 
Rifs lost 1,000 men, and it became their custom to bind themselves 
together so that individual desertion was impossible. 

In a month the French line was back 20 miles, and Abd el-Krim 
made a determined attack on Ouezzane. He just failed, but he had 
drawn French forces westwards, and changing over to the other 
flank he made an assault on the T'aza Gap which jeopardized French 
communications and threatened to raise again the stubborn fighters 


of the Middle Atlas. 


France was now awake to her danger. Reinforcements began to 
arrive in the shape of twenty-two battalions. Moving towards 
Ouezzane this column had just time to turn about and save Taza, 
though the Tsoul.and the Branes had gone over to Abd el-Krim, 
who now had some go,ooo0 men in action. 

Local military opinion was in favour of evacuating ‘T'aza. Lyautey 


would not agree. General Giraud saved the situation locally. ‘Tribes 


still continued to join Abd el-Krim, but the latter was held, and the 
French Army, more than decimated, had a short breathing-space. 
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Marshal Pétain Intervenes 

In June M. Painlevé himself visited the Moroccan front. In July 
heavy reinforcements were on their way and Marshal Petain had been 
ordered to inspect and report. In that same month touch was made with 
the Spanish Government with a view to joint action against Abd el- 
Krim. At the time the Spanish armies in Morocco numbered 100,000 
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men, of which half, at Melilla, were completely idle. Back in Paris 
in August, Marshal Petain, reporting on the situation, referred to the 
Rifs as ‘the most powerful and best-armed enemy we have ever had to 
encounter in the course of our colonial operations’, and he demanded 
three divisions to reinforce instead of the two already agreed upon. 

Arrangements for Franco-Spanish co-operation were made between 
Primo de Rivera and Marshal Pétain at Algeciras. Cutting his com- 
mitments elsewhere as quickly as possibly, Pétain delivered his 
attack in September, northwards and north-westwards from Taza. 
French strength in Morocco was now 158,000, but a Spanish army 
landed in the Bay of Alhucemas in September. Without managing - 
an actual junction Franco-Spanish forces swept forward, occupying 
Abd el-Krim’s capital—Ajdir—on 2 October. 

At the close of the campaign Spain had 45,000 men in the Melilla 
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sector, 40,000 in the Ceuta sector, 18,500 near Larache, and 14,000 
on the Rif coast adjoining Ajdir. In all there were 280,000 Franco- 
Spanish troops against 60,000 Rifs by the end of October. At the 
end of the year’s campaign many French troops were sent back to 
France, and French Army effectives dropped to 110,000. 

In following these military operations it is essential to remember 
the time limits set by climate. A glance at the mean annual rainfall 
map (p. 110) will give an.idea of them. Wherever the rain (and snow) 
fall exceeds 24 inches it may be taken that operations are difficult, if 
not impossible, between mid-October and mid-March, whilst exces- 
sive day temperatures may forbid them between mid-July and the 
beginning of September. ‘The limitations of the rainfall-map are 
that the rainfall decreases from north to south, and that the south- 
western High Atlas and parts of the Anti-Atlas may be almost as 
blocked by winter cold, and more so by summer heat, than the Middle 
Atlas and the Rif mountains. 

‘Then autumn rains, earlier than usual, put an end to operations, 
and political infiltration on the one hand, evasive intrigue on the other 
took their place. Peétain was firm, and the spring of 1926 saw Franco- 
Spanish forces overrunning the heart of the Rif country. 

Abd el-Krim wriggled for a time, but surrendered on 27 June 1926. 
He had come within an ace of success. Lyautey and Pétain had just 
defeated him. General Lyautey was not there to greet success, how- 
ever, for he had insisted on his resignation in the autumn of 1925, 
and reached Paris on his seventy-first birthday after the most remark- 
able achievements of any proconsul of our times. 

For the first time the Spanish Zone was really in Spanish hands. 


The Tache de Taza 


Whilst large French forces were still available and since the late 
summer campaigning season of 1926 was still possible, it was 
decided to make an end of the last resistance in the Middle Atlas. 
That Tache de Taza was to be cleared up. “Tache de T'aza’ is-a 
regional nickname for that lofty and rugged part of the Middle Atlas 
which overlooks the ‘T'aza Gap. Literally it means a ‘stain’ or ‘blot’ 
(of revolt). As a name it occurs in many books. Climbing the slopes 
and valleys of the Middle Atlas, and fighting in cedar forests at 
8,000 or 9,000 feet, the French columns finally crushed all resistance 
except at its southern extremity. ‘There remained to subdue only 
the fastness of the northern High Atlas, the southern point of the _ 
Middle Atlas, Tafilelt, and the Draa. 
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The Southern Point of the Middle Atlas 


In 1927 Moulay Yussef, first Sultan of the Protectorate, died aft 
a reign of fifteen years. He had served his country well. He ha 
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secured and kept the regard and devotion of his people, and he wa 
succeeded by his son Sidi Mahomet. 

The year 1927 also saw the great French armies which had deat 
with Abd el-Krim back in France. But still there remained to cor 
quer the southern end of the Middle Atlas west of the Oued el-Abia 
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and perhaps a third of Morocco still unpacitied to the south and east. 
A new technique had to be found, for the enemy was not numerous 
put sheltered by difficulties of country and space. Berbers do not 
ake kindly to night fighting, and the next three years were devoted 
o nibbling into the mountains at night and over paths generally 
established from air photographs. ‘The advances were made by 
columns mutually supporting by fire and on a front of 5 to 10 miles. 
By dawn the posts were entrenched, communications were covered, 
und losses were very small. By 1931, at last, the Middle Atlas was 
inally reduced. 


The Final Three-year Campaign 


By this time operations had dragged on for some twenty-four years. 
There still remained much to be done, but it was determined to end 
he matter in a three years’ campaign, and General Hure was put 
in charge. Early in 1932 the still unconquered end of the High Atlas 
was isolated, and direct touch between Marrakech and the Moulouya 
yained. ‘I'he summer months were then devoted to an attack on the 
nain massif rising from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Much progress was 
nade, but the full area was not conquered. 

Early in 1933, therefore, efforts were directed against Tafilelt. The 
sreatest secrecy was observed. Long approach marches of from 20 to 
36 miles were conducted by night, the attack was preceded by tanks, 
ind 'Tafilelt oasis was taken with small loss. The main operations of 
he year were to include firstly the Djebel Sagho, a wild, jagged 
nountain range south of the Dades gorge and full of resolute desert 
tribesmen, and secondly the last unredeemed portion of the High 
Atlas. At the first task a serious check and many casualties were met 
with, but by the end of March the surrender came. For the second— 
the High Atlas—thirty-six battalions, twelve squadrons of cavalry, 
‘wenty-one batteries, and ten squadrons of aircraft were concentrated. 
[In spite of very serious difficulties of supply, and of ground, the last 
resistance was crushed by the middle of September—only just in 
‘ime, for snow lies for six months in these mountains. French tactics 
followed the night advances and dawn entrenchments found so 
suitable in 1932. 

South and east of the mountain barrier, south too of the now 
oacified Tafilelt, lay the valleys of the Sous and Draa, divided by the 
Anti-Atlas. In this unredeemed strip still lived, in independence, 
some 50,000 dissident tribesmen. But difficulties of ground were few 
as compared with the High Atlas. Armoured vehicles could move, 
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almost everywhere, on the hard sand. A swift final year’s campaigning 
was thought enough to write finis, and so indeed it proved. The 
whole available fighting strength of Morocco was used. It was a 
follows: 

Twenty-six battalions. 

One battalion of tanks. 

Two motorized groups of artillery. 

Six groups of horse artillery. 

Seven units of motorized cavalry. 

Eight squadrons of aeroplanes. 

One company of Moroccan Saharians. 

One company of Camel Corps. 

Thirteen Moroccan Goums (irregular Corps). 

Ten thousand partisans. 

A carefully arranged time-table of mechanized movement wen 
like clockwork. Starting on 21 February and ending with the fina 
submission of the Anti-Atlas in the middle of March, vast distance: 
were covered, posts were established everywhere, and the country wa: 
pacified. The long campaigns—from 1907 to 1934—had cost France 
13,000 million francs, and the Moroccan treasury a similar sum. Fo: 
the first time in history a thoroughly subdued Morocco sat dowr 
to learn the ways of peace, and in this year Lyautey—his work nov 
finished—died. 

It was singularly unfortunate for France that the year after paci 
fication should be one of drought in the southern valleys. Th 
drought persisted for two further years. Starvation and misery wer 
rampant and crowds pushed their way across the Atlas passes int 
Marrakech. An outbreak of typhus completed that tale of calamity 
and all France’s medical resources had to be thrown into the struggle 
In the northern cities too, troubles, this time political, began to shov 
a head (see p. 189). 

On the other hand, a liberal régime, growing industries, and com 
merce, improving agriculture, education, and above all peace ha 
done wonders for the country. But these are matters treated of it 
other chapters. 


The Moors in Spain again 


To finish Moroccan history one must now turn again to thi 
Spanish Zone. Immediately after the pacification in 1927 Spat: 
began to enlist regulares or a regular army of Moors, and officered i 
with perhaps the pick of her officers’ corps. General (then Colonel 
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franco was one of them. ‘These soon rose to 10,000 men, mainly 
tifs and Dyebalas. In 1931 the Spanish Monarchy fell, but there 
were few repercussions in Morocco. Then in 1934 some of the 
egulares were sent to Spain to help in quelling the Asturias’ revolt. 
Their devotion to duty and to their officers was exemplary. 
n 1936 the popular front came into power, and Spanish workmen 
n Melilla and elsewhere began communistic activity. ‘Tension 
yegan at once. Don Juan Beigbeder was at this time administrator 
yf Chechaouene. Under his arrangements, and those of the regu- 
ares, preparations were made, and on 17 July the standard of revolt 
was raised at Melilla. ‘wo days afterwards General Franco landed 
rom the Canaries. By that evening all opposition, and there was 
ittle, had been quelled. Moorish troops began to cross to Spain 
xy air, Don Juan Beigbeder became Spanish High Commissioner, 
ind perhaps 50,000 Moors saw hard service in Spain. Their deeds 
n that land are a matter for Spanish and not Moroccan history, but 
he presence of these veterans, experienced in modern tactics and 
modern mechanization, not lovers of the French, nor with any 
sympathies wider than themselves and their officers, is a matter which 
nay well influence future affairs. 


Tangier 

Tangier, at the extreme north-west corner of Africa, is one of the 
nost ancient cities of Africa. In Roman times it gave its name to a 
srovince. In 707 it fell into the hands of the Arabs, but under Arab 
ind Moor it continued to be one of the chief ports of Morocco. In 
1471 it fell to the Portuguese. In 1661 it came to England as part of 
he dowry of Catharine of Braganza on her marriage to Charles IT. 
in 1684 England evacuated ‘Tangier and after 213 years of foreign 
domination it fell once more into Moorish hands. Since that time, 
10wever, Great Britain has resolutely set her face against the occupa- 
ion of Tangier by any other Power, and since that time Tangier has 
yecome of increasing international importance, not only because 
of its strategic position or because foreign trade has been largely 
concentrated there, but because of the presence there of foreign 
diplomatic agents and consuls. On several occasions in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries England has had to make her attitude un- 
mistakably plain. 

Extra-territorial rights or capitulations seem to have been granted 
first to Pisa in 1358. More important, however, is the treaty with 
France in 1767 which granted rights not only to foreigners but to 
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natives employed by foreigners, and this additional right of granting 
‘protection’, exercised later by most of the larger nations, has given 
rise to much friction. It was discussed repeatedly in the nineteenth 
century and finally regulated to some extent by the Convention of 
Madrid in 1880. The Consular Corps, which first met to discuss the 
common problems of these extra-territorial rights in 1792, was faced 
consecutively with problems of health, sanitation, communications, 
public order, and finally the safety and lighting of coastwise traffic. 
Shanghai and its municipality, under the ultimate sovereignty of 
China, offers the closest parallel. Faced with international complica- 
tions and quarrels of all sorts the Tangier Council was not always 
either happy or efficient in its measures. 

By 1893 the Hygiene Commission of the city had acquired much 
prominence from its work and from its official Moroccan charter, 
and took over the functions of the council itself. ‘The Commission 
had twenty-six members, of whom ten were nominated by the lega- 
tions, one by the Sultan, two Moslems and a Jew by local bodies, 
and twelve chosen by a body of electors who qualified by subscription 
or by foreign birth. So far, however, the ultimate authority of the 
Sultan remained unquestioned, nor did any foreigner come between 
him and the city’s administration. 

As has been mentioned elsewhere, a Franco-Spanish dispute had 
to be eased by England before the treaty or understanding of 1904 
was signed by those countries. By that agreement ‘Tangier came, 
geographically only, within the zone allotted to Spanish influence, 
and was to be internationalized, whilst England refused agreement to 
the fortification of any cities of the Spanish seaboard save only in 
the case of the existing five presidios, Ceuta, Pefion de Velez de la 
Gomera, Alhucemas, Melilla, and Chafarine Islands. A further 
Franco-Spanish treaty of 1912 merely reiterated the fact that Tangier 
and its environs (225 square miles) constituted a special zone, but 
this was subsequent to the Treaty of the French Protectorate (30 
March 1912), which stipulated that the Sultan should not deal with 
any foreign Power except through the French Resident-General. 
Thus the international authorities in Tangier were obliged to 
approach the Sultan on any matter of his personal authority through 
French channels. The details of international government were dis- 
cussed at length in 1913, but the Great War then intervened, and, 
during it, the Spanish contention that Tangier was obviously part and ; 
parcel of their zone was often reiterated. 

In June 1923 a conference met in London to draft a project for | 
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he international government of Tangier. The main proposals may 
ye summarized as follows: France insisted upon the sovereignty of 
he Sultan; Spain desired to incorporate Tangier in the Spanish 
Zone; Great Britain insisted upon an international régime. After 
srolonged discussion the Spanish Government accepted inter- 
lationalization whilst Great Britain admitted the sovereignty of the 
Sultan in principle. Many minor concessions to Spanish demands 
were made and the ratification of the Statute took place in May 
(924. 

As a result the Tangier Zone was granted wide legislative and 
idministrative powers. Capitulations and protections were to cease 
when the Mixed Court was established. The Sultan was to be 
‘epresented by a Mendoub who was to promulgate legislation passed 
oy the International Assembly. The Sultan, too, saw to the adminis- 
ration of the native population. The Legislative Assembly was to 
nclude four French, four Spanish, three British, two Italian, one 
American, one Belgian, one Dutch, and one Portuguese member, 
with, in addition, six Moslem subjects of the Sultan and three Jewish. 
French, Spanish, and British magistrates were to form the Mixed 
Sourt. 

In 1926 Spain made her aspirations clear to the League of Nations, 
isking that Tangier should be handed over to the Spanish Zone, 
whilst making certain promises. Actually ‘Tangier offered sanctuary 
0 many Moors who were hostile to occupation of the Spanish Zone, 
ind its independence undoubtedly added to Spanish difficulties. 
[taly backed the Spanish proposal, but it was defeated. However, 
General Franco returned to the charge, with modified demands. 
italy pressed strongly for participation, and in 1928 a revised statute 
was drawn up which gave Italy equivalent rights with France, Spain, 
und Great Britain. A Spanish official administered a Bureau of 
[Intelligence in order to deal with any agitators from the Spanish 
fone. ‘Tangier remained international and remained also under the 
Sultan’s sovereignty. This new statute was ratified in September 
(928. 

The position at the outbreak of war in 1939 was, then, that Tangier, 
with international status to which all the nations concerned had sub- 
scribed, however unwillingly, remained a potential nuisance to Spain, 
and was administered internally by a separate representative of the 
Sultan. Meanwhile Spain was led by General Franco who had been 
un officer of the regulares in Morocco, who had used these troops 
n Spain, whose campaign in Spain had certainly not been helped by 
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the French, and who had never ceased to work for the incorporation 
of Tangier in the Spanish Zone. The first Spanish action was in 
June 1940 when Spanish authorities took over the ‘Tangier police. 
This breach of existing covenant was accompanied by official assur- 
ances that neutrality would be preserved. ‘Then in November of the 
same year Tangier was definitely occupied by the Spaniards who took 
over the administration, dismissing British, amongst other, officials. 
The peseta was made legal tender. ‘he Colonel in command of the 
Moroccan troops assumed the powers of Governor. On 23 Novem- 
ber the Spanish Cabinet approved a law recognizing ‘Tangier as 
part of the Spanish Protectorate. In March 1941 the Mendoub, 
whose position was now not only anomalous but a recognition of 
French powers over foreign policy, was dismissed. His palace at once 
became the quarters of a German consul. T’he Khalifa representing 
the Sultan in the Spanish Zone was entertained at ‘T'angier and given 
the Sultan’s authority over it. ‘The Spanish garrison was increased 
from time to time. At the moment, then, Spain is de facto. the 
master of ‘Tangier and has acted in defiance of its own international 
pledges. As an excuse Spain has pleaded that nations now at war 
were pressing for a share in the government and that Spanish 
intervention was necessary in order to save Tangier from internal 
war. 

The French, powerless to prevent these changes, had to be content 
with protests. British diplomacy, from the first, refused to subscribe 
to arbitrary, unilateral action, and reserved all her rights. But whilst 
refusing to acknowledge any powers that rested upon breaches of 
treaty, the British view was that temporary agreement on matters of 
detail was still possible without prejudice to the final outcome. 
British representatives from Tangier were sent to Madrid in January’ 
1941. The final, and strictly temporary, agreement recognized the! 
special interests of Spain in Tangier at this time, whilst the: 
Spanish Government agreed not to fortify Tangier, to compensate! 
British officials who had been dismissed, to re-establish Consular} 
Courts if the present mixed tribunal be disbanded, and to safeguard 
British interests in banking, in existing institutions, and in personal] 
rights. Both sides ‘reserved’ their rights, and were content to await! 
the outcome of the war before seeking wider agreement. 

During the settlement of this question after the war a fuller histor 


may well be required. Appendix II therefore gives that history in 
detail. | 
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APPENDIX I 
THE NATIVE SOCIETY 


SOME SUSCEPTIBILITIES AND CUSTOMS 


IN Morocco holy places and objects associated with superstitious practices 
are innumerable. They are jealously guarded, and the mere presence of an 
infidel may not only defile, but also interrupt the power sought from the 
saint or spirit by a suppliant desiring health, fertility, or revenge. 

Carelessness or natural curiosity may arouse bitter resentment. Good 
relations may be established by care in avoiding offence. 


Mosques (Djaéma) | 

In Morocco mosques may not be entered by non-Moslems. This rule of 
long standing is still respected in both French and Spanish Protectorates. 
Only the most important mosques have towers or minarets, and many, 
especially in the villages, are indistinguishable from neighbouring dwell- 
ings. Care should be taken to find out which they are. In the towns the 
courtyards of mosques, formerly open to view from the street through a 
wide entrance, are now closed by a green-painted wooden screen. No 
Christian man, unless by special permission of the mosque authorities, and 
shoe-less, may pass even this screen. Christian women are not admitted 
under any circumstances. 


Public Hot Baths (l-hammam) 


Open to men only on most days of the week, and to women usually only 
on one day of the week, public hot baths are used for the more important | 
ablutions or purifications imposed by religion, and are also considered to be 


haunted by jin or spirits (jniin) both good and bad. They are closed to all 
non-Moslems. 


Saints’ Tombs (Fig. 61) 


(1) Qdbba or qubba (kubba, koubba). A noted saint often has over his 
grave a so-called qébba. This is usually a square whitewashed building with 
a horseshoe doorway. Often it is crowned by an octagonal dome with a 
surrounding coping. Instead of a dome it may have a square pointed 
roof usually tiled in green. Sometimes there is a mosque, with or without 
a minaret, attached to the gébba. 

(2) Bits (room). Sometimes a four-walled, flat-roofed structure marks _ 
the grave. This, likewise whitewashed, is often called bits (room) or, if with | 
more than one compartment, byuts (rooms). 

(3) Haus. Other shrines have four walls, usually whitewashed, but no 
roof, and are often marked by a small white flag. This roofless variety is 
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called a haus. The height of the walls varies from a foot or two to the full 
height of aroom. The same name is in many cases given to a grave which 
is marked by nothing more than a ring of stones. 


Shrine Windows 


In many walled shrines, whether roofless or not, the grave can be seen 
from the outside through iron grills. At these grills suppliants, especially 
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womenfolk, pray for their desire and knot, on the grill, a piece of rag or 
lock of hair, sometimes even padlocking a chain to it. These reminders to 
the saint are left until the request is considered granted. ‘To remove the 
link between saint and suppliant is to relieve the saint of his obligation and 
to injure and affront the suppliant. Even by touching it an infidel defiles 
the shrine. 


_ Horm (or Harm) 


The sanctity (baraka) of a saint is communicated not only to his tomb 
and shrine and the objects in it but to everything inside his horm, that is, 
the sacred domain of the saint within which sanctuary may be claimed. ‘The 
horm may be restricted to the building over his grave, but may extend far 
beyond it. In some cases it consists of the whole space inside cairns mark- 
ing the points at which the shrine first becomes visible; in other cases the 
limits are indicated by a wall, fence, cactus hedge, or iron chain; if the 
shrine is in a grove usually the whole grove is horm. By native custom a 
refugee, in the horm, has sanctuary from the power of the government and 
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from private enemies. Bitter resentment and hostility has been aroused by 
Europeans ignoring this custom. The help of the followers (Auddam) of the 
saint as intermediaries should be sought if infringement of the horm seems 
necessary. 


Raduda and Mzdra 


The place where a holy man prayed or rested or camped is often en- 
closed by four walls or a ring of stones, or in northern Morocco marked by 
acairn. The ring of stones or cairn is known as a rduda. ‘The four walls or 
ring of stones, but not the cairn, though not enclosing a saint’s grave, are 
often known also as a haus. 

In Fes and southern Morocco, but not in northern Morocco, the name 
mzdra is used also of such a ring of stones, which is often interrupted by a 
tree which overshadows the rduda or haus. 


Cairns (l-karkor) 


In all kinds of unexpected places are cairns, rough piles of stones, some- 
times whitewashed, sometimes marked by a pole and small white flag, and 
sometimes crowned by three stones placed on top of each other. These 
have various meanings, but all are related either to saint worship or to the 
belief in jniin (spirits). 

(1) When found in the immediate vicinity of a shrine they often mark 
the border of its sanctuary area (horm), or may owe their origin to wayfarers 
who add a stone on the roadside when they pass a shrine without visiting it. 

(2) Cairns to mark the place at which a shrine first becomes visible are 
exceedingly common. 

Cairns of these two classes (1) and (2) are considered to be imbued with 
the holiness (baraka) of the saint. | 

(3) Sometimes a cairn marks the place where a holy man is said to be 
buried, or to have rested or camped. 

(4) A cairn may indicate the so-called halwa or praying-place (generally 
remote) of a saint. 

(5) Often a stone is placed on a cairn as a link between suppliant and 
saint. 

(6) Three stones, one on top of the other, or a single big upright stone, 
on top of a cairn are believed to compel the saint’s assistance more than a 
single stone placed anywhere on the cairn. ‘Constraints’ of this powerful 
kind are made especially by sick people seeking a cure. If the stones are 
knocked down the constraint is considered to be broken. 

(7) Small cairns often indicate the site of a murder, the stones having 
been first placed so as to cover the blood. There is a general belief that such | 
places are haunted by jmin (spirits) and by the soul of the murdered man. 
Passers-by sometimes place a stone on the cairn to keep the ill luck (bas) of | 
the murdered man where it is. A cairn may also be intended to warn | 
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travellers to be on their guard. A number of such small cairns together may 

record a number of men killed in a fight, and the site is more than usually 
haunted. Natives may show fear in such places, especially at night. Touch- 
ing by an infidel is defilement. 


ZLawiyah 


A zawiyah is a place of sanctity, but is both a less exclusive and a more 
comprehensive term than horm. 

(1) The town or village round the shrine of some saint, or merely the 
quarter of a town in which it lies, is often called his zawzyah. But such a 
zawtyah is not so sacred as the saint’s horm; and it is not regarded as sanc- 
tuary. It is a place considered to be pervaded with the saint’s holiness 
(baraka). 

(2) Secondly, zawzyah is used of either a house close tothe tomb ofasaint, 
or a house in another town, in which the saint’s followers (huddam) may 
congregate on certain days, or on the annual festival (mzsem) of the saint 
himself, or, alternatively, where they are lodged when travelling. 

(3) Thirdly, zawzyah is used of the house of a saint, alive or dead, or one 
which is now inhabited by the saint’s descendants. ‘The descendants show 
hospitality on a large scale to the saint’s huddam and receive from them in 
return many gifts. It is exceptional for a zawiyah to contain a tomb, and 
it is a mistake to define such a zawiyah as ashrine. It is equally wrong to 
describe as a zawiyah any gdbba or other shrine containing a saint’s tomb. 

Any attempt by an infidel to enter a house known as a zawzyah, unless by 
arrangement with the /uddam, would be deeply resented. In a saint’s 
zawivah, including the streets for normal traffic, and in any part of a town 
which has special religious significance, curiosity is resented. 


Cemeteries (l-mqabar, l-madina dyal |-mqabar) 


A graveyard has some of the religious character of a mosque. By native 
custom, those who go there should be dressed in their best clothes and 
remove their slippers before entering. ‘To walk or pass over a grave is for- 
bidden by Islam, and nobody must sit on a grave. Generally the Moors are 
no believers in ghosts, but maintain that cemeteries are haunted by jnian 
and that they are uncanny places, especially at night. 

Moorish womenfolk go to the cemetery regularly every Friday afternoon 
and make this visit a kind of outing. On Friday afternoon cemeteries are 
usually crowded, although not with women alone. Jews are not permitted 
to visit Moorish cemeteries, and other infidels should avoid them. 


Holy Cities 

Every town in Morocco is holy to a greater or lesser degree according to 
the number and sanctity of its shrines. But several are holy cities in a 
stricter sense. 

As the resting-place of Moulay Idriss the Elder, first emperor of Morocco, 
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direct descendant of the Prophet, and principal saint of the country, the 
town of Moulay Idriss du Zerhoun is the holiest of all. 'Thewholetownis the 
zawiyah of Moulay Idriss and also his horm. So sacred is the shrine that not 
even Moslems, except certain officials, are allowed to enter the gdbba con- 
taining the grave itself. Until quite recently the town was entirely closed to _ 
Christians and Jews, but within the last few years it has been opened to 
tourists. Even now, however, no Europeans are permitted to stay overnight 
or to wander about the town. 

Fes, the second holiest city of Morocco, derives its special sanctity from 
the tomb of Moulay Idriss the Younger, son of the Zerhoun saint, whichis in 
the centre of the oldest part of the city. A considerable area round the 
shrine, including streets with houses, shops, and a hot bath, is included in 
the saint’s horm, and the whole of Old Fes (Fas /-balt) is included in the 
saint’s zawiyah. 

Until the French Protectorate was established (1912) even the approaches 
to the shrine were closed to Christians and Jews. Now non-Moslems are 
permitted to walk through the neighbouring streets and even to pass by the 
shrine. But anywhere in this part of Fes Europeans may have their heels 
spat upon as they pass. 

Two other towns of Morocco, Ouezzane and Chechaouene, are also con- 
sidered holy cities. Until recently both were closed to Europeans. Ouez- 
zane derives its sanctity from both living and dead saints, all of whom are 
of the Drisiyin family which is in direct line of descent from Moulay Idriss 
the Elder. The tomb of the eighteenth-century founder of the town is the 
object of almost as great devotion as that of Moulay Idriss the Younger, in 
Fes, and the living head of this sherifian family which resides in Ouez- 
zane is, in some parts of Morocco, even more influential than the Sultan. 
‘The whole town is the zawiyah of the Ouezzane shurfa and, known as Dar 
d-Dmana, “The House of Surety’, is considered sanctuary for all who gain 
its limits. Before 1920, when the French first entered Ouezzane, Europeans 
were not permitted permanent residence there, and until 1873, when the 
then head of the Ouezzane shurfa married an English woman, the town 
was entirely closed to Europeans. Now some Europeans reside per- 
manently in Ouezzane, and there are no more restrictions on their move- 
ments than those customary to shrines in general. But during major 
festivals it is wise to avoid being in public view. 

Chechaouene, like Quezzane, derives its sanctity from both living and 
dead saints. Its principal shrine is the tomb of its part-founder, Sherif | 
’Ali ben Rashid, leader of the sixteenth-century Holy War against the — 
Portuguese in northern Morocco, and descendant of Moulay Idriss through 
a different branch from the Ouezzane shurfa. But the town has other 
shrines, and most of its inhabitants, descendants of sherifian families who 
fought in the holy war, are living saints. The population is still fanatical 
and uncompromising. Until the Spaniards entered in 1920 the town was 
closed to Europeans: only one or two, secretly in native disguise, and at risk 
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of their lives, had been there. Now there are Europeans in permanent 
residence with no restrictions to movement. 


Springs 

Water, as the means of purification, is always holy, but springs associated 
with saints are especially so. 

Applied externally the water of such a spring is credited with healing 

power. Itch, syphilis, malaria, rheumatism, sore eyes, and the bites of mad 

dogs are washed in it, usually as part of a ritual which involves a visit to a 
neighbouring shrine. Barren women may hope for offspring after bathing 
in certain holy springs. 

The water of some springs is drunk as a remedy for various illnesses. 

- Often, too, visitors drink solely to get benefit from the saint’s holiness. 

A spring is often thought to be haunted by jndin (spirits), friendly or 
otherwise, which are commonly thought to take the form of the often 
abundant water-tortoises. In a spring near a shrine tortoises are thought to 
be servants of the saint, and are considered holy and never killed. Often at 
these springs cocks or hens are sacrificed and thrown to the tortoises, or 
saltless bread may be thrown to them. 

Some springs themselves work miracles and are the scene of sacrificial 
feasts, the slaughter of goats, donkeys, or bullocks, and the concourse of 
many of the credulous. The whole year’s crop yield may seem to them to 
be involved. 

Other springs may be haunted by a particular dangerous spirit, whose 
presence involves certain precautions before drinking or even approaching. 
Natives are often afraid to sleep near water, spring or otherwise, in the 
belief that all such places are haunted by jnzin, and believe that calamity or 
misfortune will follow defilement of a holy spring by the infidel. 


Trees and Bushes 
Fruit-bearing date-palms are holy, as also are olive-trees, laurels, myrtles, 
and oleanders. Some think fig-trees holy, while the pomegranate figures in 
certain rites. Other trees and bushes may acquire ritualistic significance 
through association with saints or jndn. 
Argan trees of peculiar shape are often said to grow in the grave of a saint 
_even though no trace of a grave be visible. In some cases pieces of the bark 
are used externally as a remedy for headache or sore throat; in others not a 
leaf of the tree must be removed lest serious misfortune befall, while in 
others again the tree itself personifies a saint and 1s worshipped. In such 
a case annual festivals, during which bullocks are sacrificed, may be held in 
its honour. In one known instance the skulls of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast (l’id I-kbir) are hung on the tree, or placed underneath, in order 
to safeguard domestic animals from accident. Because a saint is said to have 
camped beneath it, a certain terebinth is considered a place of refuge, and 
not a single branch of it must be cut. 
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Very frequently a so-called saint’s grave (styzd) is surrounded by a grove, 
often of wild olives, not a twig of which must be broken off for fear of in- 
curring misfortune. Very often pieces of rag, wisps of human hair, and 
amulets are tied on a tree overhanging or near a saint’s grave (see Fig. 61) 
as compulsion (‘dr) on the saint to grant some request, or for disease-trans- 
ference, to remove headaches or pains. In one known case the feet of still- 
born calves are tied on a juniper tree as compulsion on the saint to ensure 
live births in the future. 

Some trees have power in themselves to work miracles. For instance, 
barren women may be cured by tying their belt seven times round the trunk 
of a certain larch-tree; boils are got rid of by rubbing a copper coin on the 
boils and then knocking the coin into the trunk of a certain fig-tree. 

Other trees are haunted by spirits (jin) and can be approached only by 
holy men. 

Large palmettos growing near a saint’s tomb may have their leaves 
knotted. Generally seven knots at a time are made with the left hand behind 
the back in order to compel the saint to cure fever, backache, and other ill- 
nesses, or to remove a personal enemy. Less frequently, bushes of white 
broom, usually, though not always, near a saint’s grave, are knotted in the 
same way and to the same ends. Much of this pre-Islamic association of 
trees and bushes with ritual is native to both Arab and Berber peoples and 
deeply rooted in local custom. Trees such as these should be carefully 
avoided. It is believed that if a holy tree is cut down the perpetrator will 
certainly be murdered, or die a violent death, like the tree. 


Rocks and Stones 


Isolated or peculiarly shaped rocks and stones often have the same re- 
ligious significance and are the object of similar rites for similar ends. 
Sometimes, but by no means always, holy stones are enclosed by a low wall 
(haus) or may be whitewashed, both being unmistakable signs of holiness. 
Sometimes they are identified with the grave of a saint, or may themselves 
personify a saint. A certain solitary steep rock said to mark the grave of a 
female saint is scraped and the resulting grit given in hot water to a preg- 
nant woman in difficult labour. A large stone surrounded by a haus, and 
holy because a saint used to sit astride it, is the site of long and complicated 
ritual by mothers on behalf of children with whooping-cough. A rock 
standing in the sea opposite a haus on the shore, with a hole in it through 
which sea-water spurts, is frequented by women desirous of offspring. An 
isolated rock with a hole alined in the direction of Mecca, and holy because 
a saint used to sit near it, is visited by parents with sick children: the | 
children are passed through the hole from west to east. Narrow passages — 
between stones or rocks, usually near a saint’s shrine, benefit those who can 
pass through, although such as have been cursed by their parents will | 
certainly be held fast. | 


Many miraculous stones and rocks are survivals of pre-Islamic spirit | 
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vorship. A line of big stones, said to be a petrified bridal procession, is 
visited on three occasions during a long ritual by girls anxious to marry. 
They leave there a pair of dolls, a bride and bridegroom, tied together with 
heir own hair, and step over the dolls three times with their legs wide 
upart. Peculiarly shaped or up-ended stones, by the roadside, are thought 
o refresh the weary traveller who leans his back against them and so 
ransfers his fatigue. 

' Many of these holy, or spirit haunted, rocks and stones are incon- 
spicuous, and yet are to be avoided. 


caves 


_ Religion and custom are often associated with caves. A cave may be holy 
ecause a living or dead saint has performed his devotions there in solitude. 
Visitors may spend as much as a year at a cave in pursuit of general benefit 
rom the saintly baraka. Caves are reputed good for certain diseases: water 
iripping from the roof is rubbed on diseased eyes; snake bite is cured by 
‘ubbing in earth from the cave floor mixed with spittle. ‘There are, also, 
naunted caves not associated with a saint. But caves, like trees and rocks, 
ywe more to pre-Islamic spirit worship than to holiness or holy men. 

- Believers, troubled by evil jnin, visit caves frequented by Moslem juin in 
he hope of exorcism. The ritual often includes the burning of benzoin and 
the sacrifice of a goat, sheep, or cock. Finally, the practice of sleeping in a 
naunted cave, in order to dream the answer to some pressing question, is 
very prevalent in some parts of Morocco. 


Guns 


Many old guns are regarded as holy, and even as saints. Some personify 
particular saints, usually mujdhedin (fighters against the infidel) ; others have 
merely a general holiness, derived from their owner the Sultan. A gun is 
looked on as an asylum. By taking refuge there people place themselves 
under the protection of the Sultan. Sometimes rebels have sacrificed 
animals at a gun in order to secure the Suitan’s pardon. Shreds of clothing 
are tied to a gun usually by childless women who believe their barrenness 
to be due to witchcraft, and in the belief that the saint, whom it represents, 
will untie the knot and thereby remove the curse. Sick people do the same, 
or merely kiss the gun and sit on it, at the same time making requests to the 
saint for relief. Holy guns are defiled by the infidel’s touch. 


The Evil Eye (l-‘ain or n-nefs) 

The evil eye, the belief in which is all but universal in Morocco as in the 
rest of North Africa, is considered a frequent cause of misfortune. Some 
credit ninety-nine out of every hundred deaths to the evil eye rather than 
to natural causes. A guest reputed to have the evil eye is considered respon- 
sible for any accident at a wedding or other feast and may have to pay 
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damages; similarly, if he looks at an animal which dies shortly afterwards 
he is held responsible for the loss. As has always been usual suspicion will 
fall on any whose eyes are unusually expressive, piercing or uncanny, for 
the eye is thought to be both an instrument for transmitting evil wishes and 
a source of injurious energy. In Morocco the danger is considered to be 
greater when the look is accompanied by jocular or allegorical speech, 
even though there be no feeling of ill-will or envy; when the look is accom- 
panied with words of praise the danger is considered even greater. 

Not everybody has the power of the evil eye, and some people have it in 
a much higher degree than others. Those with deep-set eyes, those whose 
eyebrows are united over the bridge of the nose, and the one-eyed are 
considered particularly dangerous. In the parts of Morocco where they 
are rare, and for that reason uncanny, fair eyes inspire fear. ‘The eyes of 
women, especially old women, are more feared than those of men. 

As there are certain persons whose eyes are considered particularly 
dangerous to others, so also certain persons, animals, and objects are be- 
lieved particularly liable to injury by the evil eye. Children, women in 
childbed, brides and bridegrooms, horses and greyhounds, milk, corn, and 
vegetable gardens, are thought to be specially liable. But anything enviable 
is in danger, and anybody who 1s afraid of the evil eye is the more liable to 
injury. ‘The danger is greater too when eating. ‘To eat in the presence of 
a hungry watcher is like taking poison. 

Many are the methods used to escape or counteract the evil eye. 

(1) Infants, especially boys and twins, are not allowed to be seen by 
those whose glance may be dangerous. The veiling of women is at least 
partly to protect them from the evil eye. When a cow has calved, its milk 
must not be carried out of the house or tent for some days, lest the cow be 
affected by the evil eye. 

(2) A person reputed to have the evil eye is generally shunned; he is not 
allowed to take part in feasts or gatherings; he must not pitch his tent near 
the tents of others; he may have to leave the village if he is a poor man. 

(3) If anybody shows a great liking for another’s property, wanting for 
instance to buy his horse or his gun, it is considered best to let him have it, 
since, otherwise, the evil eye of his envy may injure the property in 
question; the horse may die, the gun may be stolen. Everywhere in 
Morocco, in order to ensure that an animal be sold with an ungrudging eye, 
a small sum known as the bab Allah (gate of God) is deducted from the 
price agreed upon at the sale. 

(4) To avoid the danger of eating in the presence of another he is asked _ 
to partake of the food, or is offered a morsel; it is a sure sign of the evil eye | 
if he refuses. To eat at a market-place is considered unwise, and only 
insane people would eat in the street. | 

(5) The evil glance is often avoided by covering: food carried through | 
the street is covered; if it is not, a little must be given to any person met. 
After the first threshing, wheat is shovelled into a hollow and covered with 
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sheaves or clothing in order to keep off the evil eye, and a bride is trans- 
ported to the bridegroom’s house in a box for the same reason. 

(6) When a stranger enters a house in which is a recently finished carpet, 
the woman who made it burns a little piece of its border so as to burn the 
evil eye. When a person is considered to be injured by the evil eye, alum 
is burned, the sufferer inhaling the smoke or allowing it to pass under his 
clothes. New slippers are protected from the evil eye by fumigating them 
with the smoke from burning alum. This substance is used because of the 
bubbles or holes appearing on its surface as it burns: these being con- 
sidered to represent the evil eye, which is thus burned with the alum. 

(7) Based upon the idea of blinding it, earth is thrown at a person 
suspected of having the evil eye. With the same end in view, thorns, 
bristles, and needles are used for preventing or counteracting its influence; 
for instance, the bristle of a hedgehog, with a written charm, is worn as an 
amulet, and a needle is put in the slipper of a bride as protection. 

(8) An object of arresting appearance is often used to attract to itself the 
first glance, i.e. the most dangerous. ‘The skull of a donkey, or mule, is 
hung on a stick in a vegetable garden; old and sooty boiling-pots are hung 
in vegetable gardens and orchards. A large ring of silver or other metal in 
a boy’s right ear, or in a horse’s ear, is a frequent protection. 

(9) Often protection lies in throwing back the malignant glance, for 
which purpose a looking-glass is a potent charm. Considered to be a great 
insult, exposing the naked buttock is a method of throwing back the evil 
eye at the giver. The same effect is got by stretching out the fingers of the 
right hand, the gesture being accompanied with the phrases ‘five in (or on) 
your eye’. This is often followed by a similar gesture made with the left 
hand, in which case the accompanying phrase is ‘five and little five’ or 
‘the fives’. 

(to) As the hand and its outstretched fingers offer protection, the same 
is true of every representation of them (Fig. 62). Small flat metal images of 
hands, or shapes of hands made in beads, worn on the person, are very popu- 
lar charms. In some towns there is hardly a house, and least of all a shop, 
on the wall or door of which the five fingers are not represented in some way 
or other. Sometimes there is the rough image of a hand with outstretched 
fingers; sometimes only the forepart of a hand, highly conventionalized ; 
sometimes five ‘fingers’ united by a horizontal line; but most commonly 
merely five isolated lines, longer or shorter, which occasionally dwindle 
almost into dots, and frequently have a common shaft. Usually the figures 
are painted with tar, red earth, blue, or henna—giving a yellow colour—but 
sometimes the figure is nothing more than the impression left by the hand 
after being dipped in tar. In some parts of the country a conventionalized 
hand, or a cross, is tattooed in blue on the upper arm, on the end of the 
nose, on the cheeks, or underneath the lips of boys or women. 

(11) The number five itself (typifying the five fingers) is made use of in 
amulets against the evil eye. Common charms are a bean-pod containing 
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five beans; five sea-shells attached to a small piece of cloth; glass beads 
of five different colours grouped in two circular series ; a piece of silver with 
five conspicuous knobs arranged in the form of a cross with one knob in the 
centre. A cross without a particularly marked centre is also used as a charm 
against the evil eye, an important idea connected with this kind of charm 
being the dispersal of the evil energy, emanating from the eye, to all 
quarters of the wind. 

(12) Decorative figures containing the number five are frequently found 
on rifles, pottery, trays, bags, rugs, carpets, cushions, garments, doors, and 
windows. It is no exaggeration to say that the protective gesture “five in 
your eye’ is at the bottom of most of the decorative art of Morocco. 
Frequent designs which are also charms are (a) the eight-petalled rosette, 
which includes two fours with a common centre, thus making a double 
five; (b) The pentacle, or five-pointed figure drawn in a continuous line; 
(c) two intersecting triangles with a common centre; (d) two intersecting 
crosses with a common centre. 

(13) Besides a representation of the fingers of the hand, the image of an 
eye is frequently used, the underlying idea being that, if baneful energy 
can be given out by the eye, it can also be thrown back by the eye. The 
image of an eye is frequently used as a charm. A huge orange-coloured eye 
is embroidered on the back of the cloaks of some High Atlas tribesmen. 

(14) Some charms against the evil eye, painted on the walls of Moorish 
coffee-houses or included in embroidery designs, include both hand and 
eye. Sometimes the number five is combined with a representation of 
eyes, for instance five pairs of conventionalized eyes, or five single eyes, or 
four pairs of conventionalized eyes arranged in the form of a cross with the 
centre of the cross emphasized. 

(15) On account of its resemblance to an eye, anything round or curved 
may become a safeguard. Horseshoes are often hung in shops, houses, and 
gardens; the toothless curved jaw-bone of a tortoise, the curved tusk of 
a wild boar, or the curved claw of a lion or leopard, are hung on the person. 

(16) The eye is often represented conventionalized in the form of a 
triangle. ‘T'wo intersecting triangles with a small round figure in the centre 
are a conventionalized pair of eyes with a common pupil. 

(17) Another representation of an eye, a spot with a conventionalizall 
eyebrow above it, is frequently tattoed on the arm or above the bridge of 
the nose. It is also embroidered on saddle-cloths and is a frequent pattern | 
in rugs. ; 

The belief in the evil eye and the practices relating to it among the 
Moors are very ancient in origin, being pre-Islamic, but they are also 
connected with Islamic culture in that the Koran recognizes the evil eye 
- : ace Innumerable practices in every walk of life can be traced to this’ 

elie ) 


Cameras, field-glasses, theodolites, and telescopes are considered to cast the 
evil eye. Avoid Photography. | 
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Eating and Drinking 


Moors eat without knives and forks and also, except for soups, without 
spoons. One explanation is hygienic, the objection being made that the 
knives, forks,.and spoons would have been in someone else’s mouth yester- 
day. All except liquid food is eaten with the hands and fingers. The right 
hand exclusively is used, however, the left hand being kept within the folds 
of the outer garments throughout the progress of the meal. The explana- 
tion of this is that the left hand is used for the daily ritualistic cleansing of 
the genitals imposed by Islam. On account of this it is considered bad 
taste, if not insulting, to offer food with the left hand, or to use it for 
dipping in the common dish. 

Making loud noises when imbibing liquids, and belching, are considered 
as evidence of appreciation and enjoyment, and are good form. 

Taking mint tea is ceremonial, and a minimum of three glasses is de 
rigueur. 


Women of the Household 


No inquiry after the health or well-being of a host’s wife, or his other 
women relatives, is permitted. ‘he nearest approach is a general inquiry 
as to the well-being of his household. 
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APPENDIX II 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF TANGIER 


(Note: Since the military occupation of the Tangier Zone by Spain on 
14 June 1940 a series of unilateral acts has abrogated or destroyed, at 
least temporarily, the international administrative system laid down by 
the Statute of Tangier in 1923. Such consequent changes in administra- 
tion as have been made public are noted at the end of this section; the 
extent to which formal incorporation in the Spanish Protectorate in 
Morocco and an assertion of Spanish control over appointments have 
affected the previously existing machinery is not yet clear. Meanwhile 
Great Britain, while concluding in February 1941 a provisional agreement 
with Spain regarding ‘Tangier, reserves all her rights under the relevant 
international instruments. Other signatories to the Tangier Statute have 
likewise lodged protests against Spain’s action, as has also the Sultan of 
Morocco. | 


The Historical Background 


Tangier, conquered by Portugal in 1471, early became an important 
commercial centre and the chief point of contact between Morocco and 
western Europe. During the period of Spanish domination over Portugal, 
1580-1640, the town was nominally Spanish. Recovered by Portugal in 
1643, it formed part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza on her 
marriage to Charles II of England in 1662. In 1684 England, disillusioned 
with the expense and trouble of holding it against repeated native attacks, 
abandoned ‘Tangier to the Moors, who retained possession till 1904, 
though the town never lost its character as a Western commercial settle- 
ment. The designation of Tangier by the Sultan as the seat of foreign 
representation, to the end that Fes might be kept free from foreign in- 
fluences, proved an important step in this direction. Capitulatory rights 
in Tangier were granted to France in 1630 and 1767, to Spain in 1767 and 
1799, and to Great Britain in 1856. In 1844 the Sultan entrusted control 
of public health to local representatives of the Western Powers, and in 1879 
an International Sanitary Council was created composed of members of 
the Diplomatic Corps. This council received authority in 1892 over 
streets and markets and was empowered to levy rates, functions which it 
later delegated to a ‘Commission d’Hygiene et de Voirie’. 

_ The special status of Tangier gradually emerged in the series of partition 
agreements affecting Morocco. The Anglo-French Declaration of 1904 
included the city by implication in Article VII, providing for the non- 
fortification of the coast. Article IX of the secret Franco-Spanish Conven- 
tion of the same year recognized the special character of Tangier. By a 
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second secret Franco-Spanish Convention, in 1905, the policing of 
Tangier was entrusted for a preliminary period of fifteen years to a Franco- 
Spanish Corps commanded by a Frenchman. 

The international status of Tangier was finally established by the 
Algeciras Conference of 1906, the signatories being Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Belgium, 
Portugal, and the U.S.A. ‘The competence of the Diplomatic Corps was 
thereby enlarged to include control over the Franco-Spanish police force, 
certain financial powers, and power to negotiate with the Sherifiate 
supplementary agreements concerning local administration. The Franco- 
Spanish Convention of 1912 delimited for the first time the boundaries 
of the Tangier Zone and foreshadowed for this a distinctive régime: 
Negotiations to this end, following on a Draft Statute prepared in 1913 by 
an Anglo-Franco-Spanish Commision, were, however, interrupted by 
the War of 1914-18. | 


The Convention of 1923 


The Statute of Tangier, signed by Great Britain, France, and Spain in 
1923, was ratified in 1924 and became effective in 1925. By it all the 
Powers signatory to the Act of Algeciras (except the Central Powers anc 
the U.S.S.R.) were empowered to share in the work of the Tangie1 
legislature. Sweden. and Belgium adhered in 1924, Holland in 1925) 
Portugal in 1926. Italy did not adhere until 1928, when the Statute was 
modified; the U.S.A. never ratified the Convention. 

The Convention was made valid for twelve years from date of ratifica, 
tion, with automatic renewal for further like periods provided no contracting 
party demanded revision at least six months prior to expiry. The chie: 
provisions may be briefly summarized. (1) The Tangier Zone was to be 
permanently neutralized, with the one exception—in view of the Rif wai 
then in progress—that troops proceeding to or from the French or Spanisl 
Zone might cross the territory after notification to the Administrator. A 
police force not exceeding-250 natives, under a Belgian officer with French 
and Spanish subordinates, would be at the disposal of the Administrator 
(2) Native administration, including all Moslem institutions, would bé 
entrusted to a Mendoub, representing the Sultan. (3) A Legislative 
Assembly would be instituted of 26 members, appointed as follows: 17 
Europeans (4 French, 4 Spanish, 3 British, 2 Italian, 1 American, 1 Belgian’ 
1 Dutch, and 1 Portuguese) nominated by their respective consuls, and ¢ 
Moslem and 3 Jewish subjects of the Sultan, nominated by the Mendoub 
It was subsequently agreed that of these Moslems and Jews one eac 
should be nominated by the Mendoub on the recommendation of th 
Spanish Consul. ‘The Mendoub was to preside over the Assembly. (4) 4 
Committee of Control, composed of the consuls of Powers signatory t 
the Act of Algeciras (ex-enemy countries excluded) which maintaine 
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onsuls in ‘Tangier, was given power of veto on enactments of the legis- 
ature and generally charged with ensuring observance of the Statute. (5) 
\n Administrator-General, as head of the Executive, and two Assistant 
\dministrators for Health and Finance, were to be appointed for an 
nitial six years by the Sultan at the instance of the Committee of Control 
nd were to be of French, Spanish, and British nationality respectively. 
Thereafter, appointments would be made by the Assembly from among 
ationals of the signatories of the Act of Algeciras. (6) An International 
Vlixed Court would administer justice in all matters affecting foreigners, 
ts composition being 1 French, 1 Spanish, and 2 British judges, with 
- Frenchman and 1 Spaniard as public prosecutors for criminal and civil 
natters. ‘The capitulations were accordingly abolished, save in the case 
f Italy and the U.S.A., which did not subscribe to the Convention. The 
Viendoub was given the right to expel native subjects of the Sultan and 
iso, at the request of the Mixed Court, foreigners. Consuls could further 
equire him to order the expulsion of their nationals, the Spanish Consul’s 
ight extending further to natives come from the Spanish Zone. (7) A 
ort Commission was established, consisting of one representative each of 
he Sultan’s Government, the Legislative Assembly, and the Committee 
%~ Control. By subsequent agreement with France, one senior Customs 
yficial was to be a Spanish national. 

The Statute as a whole was manifestly a compromise between the 
onflicting ambitions of France and Spain to assimilate Tangier in their 
espective zones and the determination of Great Britain to preserve its 
nternational character. France secured preponderance in the administra- 
ion, helped by the fact that as the International Zone was a concession 
rom the Sherifian Government, itself under French protection, native 
and foreign affairs were virtually in French hands. Spain was allotted a 
secondary role, and the subsequent history of Tangier has centred largely 
on Spanish efforts to reverse the position. The interests of Tangier itself 
were in the main disregarded; the city, while given no say in the 
administration, was burdened with heavy administrative and judicial 
expenses and was substantially cut off from its natural economic 
hinterland by the fiscal policy adopted in the French and Spanish Zones. 
Since 1933 Budget deficits were becoming chronic, while the trade balance 
in 1938, when imports totalled 108 million francs and exports only 25 
millions, was if anything more favourable than in years prior to the Spanish 


Civil War. 


The Statute Revision of 1928 


_ An Italian request for participation and Spanish dissatisfaction with the 
orking of the system led to the revision of this in 1928. Italy, annoyed at 
ot having been one of the Powers to draft and sign the 1923 Convention, 

st broached her claim in 1926, and pressed it by the visit to Tangier of 
A 4524 . R 


| 
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a naval squadron in 1927. Spain made a series of efforts between 1925 
and 1928 to secure either the incorporation of ‘Tangier in the Spanish Zone 
or its conversion into a Spanish Mandate. Her complaints had centred on’ 
the fact that the Administrator was a Frenchman and that France’s 
retention of the right to control Moroccan foreign policy as a whole was 
tantamount to annulling the international régime, while the smuggling of 
arms through Tangier was alleged to have impeded the prosecution of 
Spain’s war against Abd el-Krim. 

By the Accord of 1928 the Statute was modified and signed by France, 
Great Britain, Spain, and Italy. Italy acquired a share in administration 
roughly equivalent to that of Great Britain. Three Italians were admitted 
to the Legislative Assembly, an additional Assistant Administrator of 
Italian nationality was appointed as director of judical services for the 
remainder of the first six-year period, and an Italian magistrate was added 
to the Mixed Court, to be composed now of one nominee each of the 
Belgian, British, Spanish, French, and Italian Governments. Italian naval 
forces were authorized to participate with those of Great Britain, France, 
and Spain in the prevention of contraband arms-running in ‘Tangier 
territorial waters, and an Italian officer was attached to the Consulate- 
General to watch over the strict enforcement of neutrality regulations. 
Spain secured the revision of the Statute and the penal code in the sense of 
making more effective the suppression of arms contraband and political 
disturbances; the gendarmerie was reorganized under a Spanish officer 
with a Frenchman as second-in-command; and a Mixed Intelligence 
Bureau was established to watch over the security of Tangier in relation 
to that of the French-Moroccan Zone and of foreign countries, with 
Spaniards as first and third officers and a Frenchman as second. 

It is to be noted that again, as in the original Statute, no representation 
whatever was accorded to the citizens of Tangier. | 


Expiry of the First Twelve-year Term in 1935 


The financial shortcomings of the international régime had led to general 
dissatisfaction with its working as the date of possible revision drew near. 
Great Britain pointed out that the Zone had never been able to support 
the burden laid upon it. In addition to having to bear a share of the 1904 
and 1910 loans to Morocco, without receiving any benefit therefrom, | 
Tangier had to pay 1,700,000 francs annually for the service of the Fes- | 
Tangier railway, of which only 9 miles lay within the Zone. The expenses | 
of the Customs, police, civil administration, and judiciary were exorbitant. 
An annual budget deficit of approximately 3 million francs over several | 
years had only been met by unwilling contributions from the French and 
Spanish Governments, totalling some 14 and 4 million francs respectively, | 
while, were France to withhold her subsidy and cause Tangier to default on | 
its obligations, the Statute authorized the Sultan to resume sole financial | 
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control of the concession. Meanwhile, trade between the Tangier Zone and 
French and Spanish Morocco had all but ceased and economic develop- 
ment was at a standstill. Judicial abuses and anomalies were not lacking: 
Justices of the Peace sat also as Judges of Appeal, juries were often em- 
panelled on a purely nationalist basis, and executive power was lacking to 
enforce judgements. The provision allowing for the passage of French and 
Spanish troops cast doubt, finally, on the reality of neutrality. The extent 
of British interests in the Zone doubtless played its part in this concern. 
Close on half the tonnage using the port in 1935 was British, British 
residents paid nearly one-third of all local rates, and British investments 
represented close on £2,500,000. 

Spain, still aspiring to the incorporation of Tangier in the Spanish Zone, 
presented demands for joint control with France over the native Moslem 
and Jewish population, for a rotation of Frenchmen and Spaniards in the 
post of Chief Administrator, and for posts in the Customs. 

Due possibly, however, to the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War, no 
formal application for revision was in fact lodged. Views were exchanged 
between the signatory Powers, and the British Government expressed the 
opinion that reform could be better effected through normal diplomatic 
channels. In 1935 a Franco-Spanish Agreement was announced for a 
redistribution of administrative posts. The text remained unpublished, 
but was believed to concede to Spain (1) the appointment of a Spaniard as 
Administrator-General for the ensuing twelve years, (2) the allocation to 
Spain of one Sub-Directorship of Customs, (3) the right of recommendation 
by the Spanish Consul, for appointment by the Mendoub, of two instead 
of one of the six Moslem members of the Legislative Assembly, and (4) 
recognition of a Spanish bishop (and not, as formerly, of a French and a 
Spanish bishop alternately) as permanent local head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

The proposal to appoint a Spaniard as Administrator-General was duly 
acted on by the Legislative Assembly in May 1936 (though with a proviso 
reducing the term of office to three years). It was, however, quashed 
shortly afterwards by the Committee of Control on the ground that the 
introduction of nationality as an issue was foreign to the intention of the 
Convention. The French Administrator-General at the time was re- 
appointed in the following autumn, the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 
in July 1936 being doubtless a factor. 


Organization under the Statute 


The Adminstrator-General. In theory the Administrator-General pos- 
sesses no independent power, being merely charged with executing the 
decisions of the Legislative Assembly. In fact his influence in formulating 
the laws passed by the Assembly and the discretion allowed to him in 
carrying them out give him a key position in the régime. It is he who, in 
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agreement with the Bureau of the Assembly, determines the agenda of 
Assembly meetings, in which he may further participate in an advisory 
capacity. He may also summon extraordinary meetings of the Assembly 
at his discretion. 

In his executive capacity he is finally responsible, through his three 
Assistant Administrators—called Directors—and two engineers, for 
health and relief, finance, justice, and public and municipal works. He 
controls both the civil police (composed of Europeans and natives) and the 
gendarmerie or armed force (natives under European officers) of the Zone, 
and nominates the commissioner of police. The appointment, status, 
salaries, and discipline of officials other than those provided for in the 
Statute also form in effect a prerogative of the Administrator. 

Public Health. ‘The Directorship of Public Health, allocated to a 
Spaniard, includes responsibility for sanitation, port inspection and quar- 
antine measures, slaughter-house and market inspection, the Christian 
cemetery, and the dog-pound. The municipal dispensary, pesthouse, and 
slaughter-house are regarded as sources of legitimate pride by the inter- 
national administration; in 1931 the pesthouse had not been used for 
twenty years. No hospital is maintained by the régime as such. The 
Spanish, French, and Italian Governments each maintain a hospital; the 
Jews make similar provision for their own people, while the English keep 
up an institution for the natives. Foreign nationals not specifically provided 
for may choose to which hospital they will be sent. Additional public 
dispensaries are maintained by the French and Spanish governments, and 
there is also a Pasteur Institute. 

Public Finance. ‘This, the most important of the three Directorships, 
was entrusted to an Englishman. Having prepared the annual Budget, the 
Director must explain and justify it to the Assembly and—if requested—to 
the Committee of Control. His department covers the following services: 
(1) Secretariat and Archives; (2) accounting and auditing; (3) bureau of 
imposts; (4) inspection and collection; (5) property protection; and (6) 
registration, public lands, and stamp taxes. The Director also presides over 
the adjudication committee of public works. There is in fact very little 
of importance in the administration of the Zone which wholly escapes his 
jurisdiction. 

The concrete technical aspects of finance, including revenue-collection 
and the payment of expenses, are entrusted to a Treasurer who collaborates 
closely with but is not subordinate to the Director. 

Fudicial Services. The Directorship of Judicial Services, created for 
Italy in the revised Statute of 1928, has authority over: (1) the adminis- 
trative services of the international tribunals; (2) the penitentiary service; 
(3) official publications; and (4) the execution of penal judgements of the 
Mixed Court. The first and last of these gave rise to a certain conflict of 
competence so long as the Dahir organizing the international tribunals 
and the code of criminal procedure was not revised to include recognition 


, 
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of the competence in these spheres of the new Directorship. In the result 
the administrative services continued to be performed by a full meeting of 
the Mixed Court and the prosecutor to execute penal judgements. The 
penitentiary services are concerned with the international prison, and 
official publications with the Bulletin Officiel, which issues in Arabic, 
French, and Spanish the texts of the laws and regulations of the Zone as 
well as administrative acts and legal opinions. As legal counsellor to the 
administration the Director further gives his advice on the interpretation 
of laws and regulations and on all matters of controversy. 

Engineering Services. ‘The Statute, recognizing the special interest of 
France and Spain in public works and in contracts and concessions for 
contracts in the Zone, provided for the appointment of a French engineer 
for State public works and a Spanish engineer for municipal works. 

State public works include all concessions such as harbour works, the 
zonal section of the Tangier—-Fes railway, water and electric light and 
power supplies, coastal fisheries, omnibus services, and salt-works. The 
most important of these concerns the port, and the engineer gives the 
advice on which must be based the decisions of the Port Commission 
in all matters affecting construction and upkeep. The State engineer is 
further responsible for public transport, the administration of the public 
domain, including the main Tangier—-Rabat and 'Tangier—Tetouan roads, 
and the maritime domain, mines and forests, lighthouses and buoys. 

The sphere of the municipal engineer comprises town-planning and 
building and public services generally, excluding concessions, within 
Tangier city. It extends, however, to secondary roads and public buildings 
throughout the Zone. 

The Legal System. By the Convention of 1923 both capitulations and 
the protégé system were abolished (save as regards Powers, such as the 
U.S.A., which neither signed nor acceded to the Statute) in favour of a 
new and elaborate judicial system. ‘This involved the creation of both 
a new court and codes. 

The jurisdiction of the Mixed Court extends to all cases involving 
foreigners, whether the issue be with other foreigners or with natives, the 
only exceptions being land-cases affecting natives or cases involving 
nationals or protégés of the U.S.A. The Court functions in several sections. 
(1) A Justice of the Peace Court, under a single magistrate, with summary 
jurisdiction in minor civil cases, petty crimes, and the infringement of 
local regulations. (2) A Court of First Instance, with jurisdiction over civil, 
commercial, administrative, and more important petty criminal issues as 
well as appeals from the lower court. This is divided into two sections, 
dealing respectively with correctional and with civil and commercial cases; 
each section consists of a judge and two judges adjoint, the latter being 
chosen to represent as far as possible the nationalities of the litigants. 
When the latter section hears cases affecting immovable property it must 
co-opt two Moslem jurists and advisers, though without vote. (3) A 
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Criminal Court composed of the president of the Court of First Instance 
and a jury of six, the composition of which as to nationality varies with the 
nationality of the accused. Although the Statute precludes appeal from 
this Court, provision is made for a re-trial before a different judge in cases 
where the presiding judge dissents from a jury verdict of guilty; unless at 
this second hearing the majority find the accused guilty and the president 
concur, the defendant is acquitted. (4) A Court of Appeal consisting of 
three titular magistrates: and two judges adjoint none of whom was con- 
cerned in the original hearing. ‘Two Moslem jurists again act as advisers 
when immovable property is at issue. 

Criticisms of the workings of the judicial system, and in particular of 
the Court of Appeal, led to the appointment in 1929 of a commission of 
jurists which duly embodied various recommendations in a draft statute. 
The chief of these provided for a wholly independent Court of Appeal on 
which non-resident appellate judges might sit, and for the establishment of 
a vacation court when judges of the Mixed Court were on holiday. 

Regarding legislation, the 1923 Convention charged Great Britain, 
France, and Spain with the preparation of the following codes: (1) a code 
respecting the civil status of foreigners; (2) a commercial code; (3) a penal 
code; (4) a code of criminal procedure; (5) a code of obligations and 
contracts ; (6) a code of civil procedure; and (7) a registration code. Though 
in some cases the task was simplified by following closely the codes already 
in use in the French and Spanish Zones of Morocco, the combined text of 
all seven proved a complicated and bulky achievement, running to close 
on a thousand pages. Codes 1 and 2 are largely modelled on those of the 
French and Spanish Zones. Codes 3 and 4 derive in the main from the 
corresponding French codes; under the penal code the death penalty is 
forbidden, being replaced by life imprisonment. Code 5, the most elaborate, 
consists of some fourteen hundred articles and draws extensively on that 
of the French Zone; certain sections follow none the less the Spanish code, 
and that on workmen’s compensation is almost identical with Spanish law. 
Code 6 is again largely French in inspiration, although the organization of 
the Mixed Court necessarily imposed many original features. An annex 
details the exact cost of every phase of proceedings before the Mixed Court, 
and a second makes provision for judicial assistance for the poor. The last 
code assures to property owners who register their land in accordance with 
its provisions a guaranteed title to ownership. 

A revision of the codes was planned after five years. 

Native Adminstration. A principal duty of the Mendoub, as personal 
representative of the Sultan, was the direct administration of the native 
population—including the enforcement of taxation—in accordance with 
the rules and customs of the Sherifian Empire. Two Khalifas designated 
by the Sultan were to assist him, and he might at need call on the Adminis- 
trator for the assistance of the armed forces of the Zone. The Kadi, the 
members of the Chraa, and members of the Habous and other native 
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institutions were to continue in their functions according to usage through- 
out the empire. All native subjects of the Sultan thus remained subject to 
the same judicial jurisdiction as before the international régime, save where 
foreigners were concerned. Moslems brought their cases before the Men- 
-doub or Kadi, Jews before their own rabbinical courts. 

The Mendoub exercised in consequence complete control, beyond 
reach of the Statute, over all Mohammedans and Jews, these comprising 
some three-fourths of the total population of the Zone. This meant in 
effect, in view of the relations between the Sultan and the French Govern- 
ment, an exclusive predominance of French influence over the native 
population. That influence worked immediately through the Mendoub’s 
French adviser, or Contrdleur des Autorités Chérifiennes, who, though 
unknown to the Statute, served as governmental commissioner at the 
court of the Mendoub, supervised the administration of justice, and 
controlled the various subsidiary services, such as the Nidharat des 
Habous (administration of religious properties of mortmain), the offices 
of the Mohtasseb (provost of the merchants), and the bureaux of the Bou 
Mouret (curators of heirless successions). 


Spanish Unilateral Action in 1940-1 


The entry of Italy into the war on 11 June 1940 left Spain, with Portugal, 
the only neutral Powers represented on the Committee of Control. Three 
days later, with the exclusive object, it was stated, of ensuring the strict 
neutrality of Tangier, troops of the Sherifian Mahalla effected the 
military occupation of the Zone ‘in the name of the Sultan of Morocco’. 
The occupation was announced to be provisional, the Spanish Foreign 
Office declaring that the international administration would be con- 
tinued, and assurances of respect for all rights of interested Powers and 
of the established services were given. Police and security services were 
taken over forthwith and military offences were transferred to Spanish 
military courts. The French Administrator-General and his staff con- 
tinued to function, as did also the Mixed Court. On 30 July, however, 
the Legislative Assembly elected as Admuinistrator-General the Spanish 
Consul and Falangist leader in Tangier, Sr. Amieva. 

The next sweeping step came on 4 November, when Colonel Yuste, 
commanding the Spanish troops in Tangier, proclaimed that, ‘in view of 
present conditions’, the Committee of Control, the Legislative Assembly, 
and the Mixed Bureau of Information would all cease to function. No 
mention was made of the Mixed Tribunal. Himself he appointed Governor 
of Tangier and delegate of the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. 
Another order reinstated the peseta as legal currency. ‘The component 
parts of the Tangier administration, apart from the international gendar- 
merie, were still understood to be functioning as usual though under the 
direct supervision of Colonel Yuste. The British Ambassador in Madrid, 
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in making formal protest against an action taken without consultation with 
the other interested Governments, reserved all British rights under the 
international instruments of 1923 and 1928, and laid special stress on 
continued neutrality and the absence of fortifications in the Zone. The 


majority of the other Governments concerned similarly lodged protests, 


the U.S.A. invoking ‘certain treaty rights’. 

On 23 November the Spanish Government extended to the Tangier 
Zone the juridical régime of Spanish Morocco, ‘in virtue of the incorpora- 
tion of the Zone in the Spanish Protectorate’. Provision was made for 
the framing, “with temporary or indefinite application to the Zone’, of 
such special measures and regulations as might be considered necessary in 


view of the special circumstances there obtaining. The Spanish Govern-_ 


ment at this time renewed the assurance that Spain would respect the 
economic rights of all foreigners in the Zone. On 13 December the 
British, French, and Italian Assistant Administrators were ordered, along 
with the French Engineer of Public Works, to hand over their responsibili- 
ties to Spaniards, and the international police force was purged of all save 
Spanish and Moorish nationals. A postscript to the law of 23 November, 
dated 15 December, stated that the High Commissioner in Spanish 
Morocco would assume charge of all services in Tangier, including police, 
finance, hygiene, and public works. 

At this stage concern for the rights of British officials and of the 1,700 
British subjects in Tangier led the British Government to initiate dis- 
cussions in Madrid on the recent developments. Early in January 1941 the 
Spanish Government once more gave assurances that the existing financial, 
commercial, and exchange régimes in Tangier would be maintained and 
that foreign financial and economic interests in the Zone would be re- 
spected. On 27 February an interim agreement between the two Govern- 
ments was announced concerning British rights and interests in the Zone 
pending a final settlement. The agreement was made without prejudice to 
the rights of the British Government and to those of third parties under 
the relevant international instruments. Its salient points were the British 
recognition of Spain’s special interest in the Zone as forming an enclave in 
Spanish Morocco and the formal undertaking by Spain that the Zone 
would remain demilitarized. Details included the safeguarding of the 
existing personal rights of British subjects, a guarantee that existing 
British institutions—including the Consulate-General—and the British 
press would continue to function, full compensation for British officials 


who had been displaced from their posts in the international administra-_ 


tion, and the undertaking that should the Mixed Tribunal at any time 


cease to function, the Consular Court would be re-established and fully 


recognized. A special economic and financial régime was to be applied 
at Tangier, roughly equivalent to that then existing. (An ordinance issued 
on 11 February gave Tangier a special provisional Customs and 
monetary régime within the Protectorate Zone, including free circulation 
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a foreign currencies, and laid down that commercial and financial control, 
to be exercised through the Ministry of Economics in Madrid, oa 
maintain the separation from the remainder of the Protectorate. A ban 
was imposed on the re-export of goods from Tangier.) 

Meanwhile, on 1 January, the Spanish Foreign Minister, Sr. Serrano 
Suner, had issued an apologia on Spain’s action. ‘We, the younger 
generation, the Falange, were not interested in the mere occupation of 
‘Tangier for police and security reasons. What did interest us was to put 
an end to that international rapacity, the absurd artifice that sought to 
justify the unjustifiable and was a constant aggression to Spain.” When 
action was taken ‘Tangier was already a hornets’ nest of the gravest risks 
and Spain, in establishing there a single authority, was manifestly serving 
the interests of Europe. “To have incorporated the Tangier Zone in 
Spain would, however, have betrayed the generosity of Spain’s foreign 
policy, the universality of her action. Its incorporation in the Spanish 
Protectorate, under the jurisdiction of the Khalifa, lessened the absurd 
atomization of a people endowed with a profoundly defined historical, 
religious and cultural personality.” Commandant Gregori, the new 
administrator of Tangier, announced on 7 January that Tangier Moslems 
would henceforth enjoy the same rights and privileges as those in the 
rest of the Protectorate. They were free to travel anywhere in Spanish 
Morocco, and safe-conducts were no longer needed. 

The substitution will be noticed, in Sr. Sufier’s statement, of the Khalifa 
for the Sultan, whose name was invoked when action was first taken in 
June 1940. A further blow was struck at the Sultan, and by implication at 
French suzerainty over the whole of Morocco, by the ejection on 16 March 
of the Sultan’s representative in Tangier, the Mendoub, and the abrogation 
of all his functions. All questions of native administration and Moslem 
institutions were thus made directly dependent on the Spanish authorities, 
and the Mendoubia, which, prior to 1914, had been the head-quarters of 
the German Consulate, was forthwith restored with much ostentation to 
Germany. To succeed the Mendoub a Pasha, Si Larbi T’ensamani, was 
formally appointed by the Khalifa of Spanish Morocco and pledged his 
loyalty not to the Sultan but to the Khalifa and Spain. The incorporation 
of Tangier in the Spanish Zone was finally ratified by the first official visit 
of the Khalifa, Moulay Hassan, from his seat in Tetouan to Tangier on 
21 March. 

Two further measures show the continuing process, by unilateral 
Spanish action, of disintegration of the international régime. On 5 May 
Spain assumed control of the Tangier Customs. On 26 June the Spanish 
Public Prosecutor of the Mixed Court was summarily removed by order 
of the High Commissioner for the Protectorate. (Under the terms of the 
Dahir, by which the Court was created, the appointment of officials in the 
Mixed Court was dependent on the Sultan’s approval.) 

In May a protest at these successive infringements by Spain of the status 
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of Tangier, culminating in the removal of the Sultan’s representative, 
was addressed to the Spanish Government by the Sultan, supported by the 
French Resident-General in Rabat; it concluded: “The obligation to 
govern and defend my people necessitates a strong protest against uni- 
lateral actions contrary to international law. I reserve all rights respecting 
the administrative régime in Tangier.’ 
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CONVERSION TABLES 
METRIC AND BRITISH UNITS 


All metallic standards are subject to molecular change. ‘Tables differ accord- 
ing to the date of the comparison on which they rest. These are based on the 
1896 comparison between Yard and Metre, which gives: 


1: metre — 39°370113 inches. 
Tables 1 to 6 give the ratios between units of the same sort. 


- Space, and printing, deny the use of many decimal figures. "Therefore such 
a figure as 0:00000032 is given aS 3:2 X10’ (which means that the first 
significant figure is the seventh after the decimal point: 0-0001925 becomes 
[925 X 1074, and 0:0000734 is 7°34 X 107°). 


Tables 7 to 20 give ratios in extenso between single units. 
These deal with conversions from metric into the equivalent British units. 


_ Figures referring to metric units are given in italics; metric units (1 to 9) 
ire given at the top of each table, reading horizontally from left to right; 
metric tens read vertically from top to bottom on extreme right and left of 
the table. 
Thus in Table 8, if 87 centimetres are to be converted to inches, the S is 
read on the left edge, and following the horizontal line until it comes in the 
7 unit column the answer 34°252 is read. 


LIST OF TABLES 


. Units of Length 

. Units of Area 

. Units of Volume 

. Units of Weight 

. Units of Pressure 

. Yields per Area 

. Metres to Feet 

Centimetres to Inches 

Kilometres to Statute Miles 

Square Metres to Square Feet 

. Hectares to Acres 

. Square Kilometres to Square Miles 

. Cubic Metres to Cubic Feet 

. Kilogrammes to Pounds 

. Litres to Gallons 

. Metric Tons to ‘Tons 

. Quintals per Hectare to Tons per Acre 

. Numbers per Square Kilometre to Numbers per Square Mile 
. Degrees Centigrade to Degrees Fahrenheit 

. Millibars, Millimetres of Mercury, and Inches of Mercury 
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The index includes all matters of interest, but is, none the less, mainly topo- 
graphical. For a note on the spelling adopted in the text see p. 9, but hereunder 
are also given such alternative spellings as may be found in other publications. 
Topographical features such as djebels (hills) and points (cap, cape, punta, ras) 
will be found both under their names, and under their topographical descrip- 
tion. Where they appear under their names a description usually follows, 
whether it does so on the map or not: thus “ Almansa Bay ”’ is the normal 
map description, whereas in “‘ Babazun, point’ (for Punta Babazun), the 
“point ”’ is merely explanatory. Rivers are to be found only under their names, 
since these are often used alone just as one speaks of ‘‘ The Thames ”’. 


Abbasids, 199. 

Abda, 2 (fig. 2), 34, 97. 

Abd el-Aziz IV, 208, 209, 210. 

Abd el-Kader, 206, 213. 

Abd el-Krim, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 246. 

Abd el-Malek, 212, 213. 

Abd el-Mumin, 201, 202. 

Abd-er-Rahman, 182, 205, 206. 

Abdun, point, 73, 74. . 

Abu el-Abbas el-Mansur, 203, 204. 

Abu Hassan, 202. 

Abu Yusuf, 202. 

Abu Zid, river, 101. 

Achaqgar (Ras Arha Kara), 80. 

Administration, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 46. 

— of the International Zone (Tangier), 
6, 242-54. 

Administrator-General (Tangier), 247, 
248, 251. 

Adoudou, river, 103, 104. 

Aferni, cape, 101, 102. 

Afersigoua, 61. 

Afoud el Fahane, point, 60. 

Afraut (Afraou), cape, 73, 74. 

Afris Daoud, headland, 73. 

Agadir (town and roadstead), 3, 14, 44, 
40,00, 101, 102,103, 112,114,215, 255. 

— Incident, 211. 

— Tissint, 49. 

Agadir (strongholds), 49, 179. 

Agha Kara, see under Arha Kara. 

Aghbala, 43. 

Aghmat, 200. 

Aglou, 104. 

Agoundis, river, 44. 

Agourai, 34. 

Agriculture, 9, 23, 25, 26, 31, 34, 38, 44, 
E72. 

Agru (Grou), river, 32, 90. 


Aguelmam Sidi Ali, lake, 41, 215. 

Aguelmous, 34. 

Ahansel, river, 47. 

Ain Aicha, 219. 

— Guettara, 215. 

— Leuh, 215. 

— Sebou, 41. 

Ait Ameur, river, 101. 

— Messat, 215. 

— Moussa, river, 43. 

— Oundi, 45. 

— Seghouchene, 2 (fig. 2). 

— Yafelman, 2 (fig. 2). 

— Youssi, 2 (fig. 2), 28. 

Ajdir, 72, 220, 221. 

Akaili, cape, 66. 

Akherous, river, 67. 

Akka, 47, 49. 

Akreuch, river, go. 

Al Boasa Point, 61. 

Alcala, 69, 70. 

ean Bay, 69, 709. 

Alcazar, punta del, 61. 

— Kebir, Alcazarquiver, Alcazarkebir, 
see under El Ksar el Kebir. 

Algeciras, 59, 63, 72, 220. 

— Conference, 209, 244, 245. 

Algeria, 1, 2, 3, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 26,45 
47, 136, 137, 139, 144, 145, 147, 149, 
I51, 20%, 202, 205, 2060, 206, 21a. 

Algerian Tell, 55. 

Alhucemas, 15, 24, 66, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
77, 7S, O2) O32, 220, 220. 

ar Bay, 15, 24, 67,68). 71, 72, 139 75° 


. Ali Point, 67, 68. 


Alliance Israélite Universelle, 167. 
Almadraba Bay, 64. 

Almansa Bay and Point, 62. 
Almeria, 78. 

Almina Point, 63. 


INDEX 


Almis, 215. 

Almohads, 165, 201. 

Almoravids, 200-1. 

Aloudad, point, 60. 

Altares Point, 61. 

Amardma, djebel, 100. 

Amekrane, river, 73. 

Amerboh, river, 51. 

Amismiz, 255. 

Amoureg, river, 26. 

Amsittene, djebel, 100, 1o1. 

Andalous, 4, 164, 173, 176, 199. 

Angad, 55, 204. 

Anjera, 24. 

Anoual, 73. 

_ Ansegmir, river, 45, 52. 

Anthrax, 155. 

Anti-Atlas, 3, 15, 16, IQ, 21, 47, 48, 49, 
Wi OS. 1Ol 187. 126, 127, 139) 221, 
2a3y 224. 

Aouamara, 83, 84. 

Aou Kacha, see under Table d’Oukacha. 

Apes Hill, 62. 

’Ar, 186, 236. 

Arab invasions, 163, 164, 182, 198, 200. 

— movements and parties, 188-91. 

fabic, 4, 12, 13, 1O1, 192, 193. 

— French transliteration of, 9. 

— meaning of Arabic prefixes, 12, 13. 

Arabic-speaking areas, 191, 192, 193. 

Arabs, 3, 164, 165. 

Arastarf, djebel, 105. 

Arbaoua, 87, 256. 

Architecture, Moorish, 174, 176. 

— Berber, 174, 176. 

Area of Sherifian Empire, 1. 

Argan tree, 97, IOI, 103, 128, 130, 131, 
£32; 

Arha Kara, ras, 81. 

Arhbala (Aghbala), 43. 

pitts and crafts, 4, 172, 173, 174, £70: 

Arzila, 59, 81, 82, 83, 168. 

Asif (Berber for ‘river’), see under name 
of river. 

‘Assa, river, 103, 104, 148. 

Assaka, river, 104. 

Assaka-n-Tbair, 52. 

Atlantic, coast, 1, 2, 3; 14, 16; 17, 19, 21, 
30, 31, 33, 36, 43, 80-105. 

— plain, 36, 114. 

— vegetation, 120, 123-5. 

— weather, 106, 107, 108, III, I12, 
EEA; tH: 

Atlas, 1, 2, 3, 14, 18, 20; 37, 44, 48, 106, 
O7; 105,412, 116, 1¥7, 168, 179, POS, 
197, 200, 216; see also Anti-Atlas; 
High Atlas; Middle Atlas; Pre-Atlas; 
Saharan Atlas; Tell Atlas. 

— height zones of vegetation, 129. 

Aukasha (Table d’Oukacha), 91, 92. 

Aureora, river, 105. 
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Ayachi, djebel, 45, 47, 51. 

Azanen Bay, 75, 78. 

Azarar Fal, 47. 

Azemmour (Azimur), 32, 92, 93, 94. 
— Point, 92, 93. 

Azila (Arzila), 59, 81, 82, 83, 168. 
Azilal, 215. 

Azores, 106, 108. 

Azourki, 47. 

Azrou, 42,112, 113; 116,256. 


Ba Ahmed, 208. 

Bab Taza, 26, 69, 85. 

Baba, cape, 71. 

Babazun, point (Ras Tarf), 72, 73: 

Bades, river, 71. 

Bahariat, 51. 

Bahira, river, 31. 

— plain, 32, 36. 

Baie de Tafelney, tor. 

— d’Imsouane, 1o1. 

Bani, Djebel, 15, 16, 48, 49, 50. 

Baraka, 183, 186, 231, 232, 233. 

Baraket, cape, 75. 

Barbary, 135, 136, 137, 144, 163, 164, 
165, 171, 197, 199, 200, 203. 

Basciu Cove, 71. 

— Point, 71. 

Basse des Almirantes, bay, 61. 

Bechar, 54. 

Beht, river, see under Beth. 

Beigbeder, Colonel, 190, 225. 

Ben Guérir (Benguérir), 92. 

Ben Tieb, 73. 

Beni Ahsen, 2 (fig. 2), 30. 

— Bou Yahi, 2 (fig. 2). 

— Guil, 2 (fig. 2). 

— Ifran, 201. 

— Mellal, 36, 215. 

— Merin, 202. 

— Meskine, 32. 

— Mguild, 2 (fig. 2), 28. 

— Ouarrain, 2 (fig. 2), 215, 216. 

— Ouriagel, 217. 

— Slimane, 31. 

— Snassene, 55, 201. 

— Zeroual, 219. 

Benitez, point, 63. 

Benzus Bay, 63. 

Beraber, 191. 

Berbers (Jmaziren): 
dialects, 4, 191, 192. 
language, 4, 12, 13, 191, 192. 
origins, 4, 163. 
people, 3, 4, 6, 163, 169, 182, 200: 
religion, 4, 181-4. 
types, 4, 163. 

Berenguer, General, 217, 218. 

Berghwata (tribe of), 199, 200, 201. 

Berguent, 54. 

Berkane, 80, 256. 
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Bermeja, point, 63. 

Berrechid (Ber Rechid), 92. 

Beth, river, 28, 30, 31, 32, 87, 89. 

Bezou, 36. 

Bibaoun, pass, 43, 46. 

Biesta, cabo, 73. 

Bigoudine, 43, 46. 

Bilharzia, 148, 149, 161. 

Bisciu, point, 71. 

Bus, 230.231. 

Black Rocks Bay, 69. 

Blackwater fever, 141. 

Bled el-Makhzen, 6, 171, 188, 193. 

— es-Siba, 6, 171, 188. 

Blizzards, 109, x12, 116. 

Bokhmar, merja, 87, 88. 

Bokkoya, mountains, 15, 24, 71. 

Bou Arfa, hills, 53. 

— Barih, 185. 

— Denib, 51, 117, 148, 215, 257. 

— Frah, river, 70. 

— Gafer, mountains, 49. 

— Iblane, mountains, 39, 43. 

— Isafene, river, 105. 

— Khardja, merja, 31. 

— Laouane, 36. 

— QOurioul, mountain, 47. 

— Regreg, river, 32, 34, 85, 89, 197. 

—— Sedra, fiver, 104. 

— Skoura, river, 91. 

— Yakoubat, 53. 

— Znika, 91. 

Bougadu, river, 81. 

Boujad, 204. 

Boundaries, 1. 

Bousefen, river, 105. 

Bousico, river, 71. 

Boussikour, point, 71. 

Branes, 219. 

Buakber (black guard), 167, 205. 

Bureau of National Defence (political 
party), 190. 

Bureaux des affaires indigénes, 212. 


Cables, 59, 63, 64, 65, 71, 72, 78, 80, 82. 

Cabo, see Cap, Cape, Morro, Point, 
Pointe, Punta, Ras. 

— Biesta (Ras T'asensach), 73. 

— del Agua (Cap de l’Eau), 78, 70. 

— Negro (Ras Tarf), 23, 64, 65, 66. 

— (Cap) Quilates, 69, 72, 73. 

— Tres Forcas (Cap des Trois Fourches), 
20, 737 75> 70x, FIs. 

— Viejo (Ras Taksefi), 72, 75. 

Cala de Cazaza (Zera), 75, 78. 

— del Quemado, 71, 72. 

— de los Judios, 57. 

— de Mazari, 66. 

— Grande, 61. 

— Pajaros, 75. 

— Teident, 76. 
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Cala 'Tramontana, 75. 

— Trifa, 76. 

Caliphate, 182, 199. 

Caliphs, 199. 

Camels, 26, 48, 54, 172. 

Canals, 31, 36, 38. 

Canaries, 106, 128, 131, 146, 163, 191, 
225. 

——iCHTFrent, 5O7, 112. 

Cafiones, point, 75. 

Canto, point, 64. 

Cap, see Cabo, Cape, Morro, Point, 
Pointe, Punta, Ras. 

— Akaili, 66. 
— Blanc (Blanc du Nord, Blanco), 33, — 
94, 95, 96. ; 
— Cantin (Cape Kantin, Ras el Hadik, 
Palm Grove Cape), 33, 94, 95, 96. 
—des Trois Fourches (Cabo ‘Tres 
Forcas), 26, 75, 113. 

— Draa (Cape Dra), 103. 

— Ghir (Guir, Ras Aferni), 1o1, 102. 

— Hadid, 98. 

— Menkal, 67. 

— (Cabo) Quilates, 69, 72, 73. 

—— ita 

— Safi, 96. 

— Tafelney (Tafelneh), 100, ror. 

— 'Timousourga, 66. 

Cape, see Cabo, Cap, Morro, Point, 
Pointe, Punta, Ras. 

— Baba, 71. 

— Dar el Beida, g1, 92. 

— Fedhala, go, 91. 

— Malabata (Ras el Mnar), 59, 61. 

— Mazagan, 93, 94. 

— Mazari, 64, 65, 66. 

— Menkal (Point Omara), 66, 67. 

— Negro (Ras Tarf), 23, 64, 65, 66. 

— Nuevo (Morro Nuevo), 71, 73. 

— (Cap) Sim (Ras Tegriwelt), 99, 101. 

— (Cap) Spartel, 23, 57, 80, 81. 

— (Cabo) Tres Forcas, 26, 73, 75, 76, 


113. 

— (Morro) Viejo, 71, 72, 75. 

Capitulations, 225, 228, 243, 245. 

Caramu, see under Gurugu. 

Care of men, 159-62. 

Cart-tracks, 57. 

Carthaginians, 179, 197. 

Casablanca, 17, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
43, 84, 90, O1, 92, 94; LIT, 112, Tag 
137, 138, 145,150,155, 168, 174, 180, 
209, 214, 257. 

Castles, see under Strongholds. 


| Cattle, 23, 26, 30, 35, 48, 172, 173. 


Caverna, point, 66. 

Caves of Hercules, 57. 

Cedar forests, 25, 41, 125, 126, 128, 130, 
22Ts, 


| Cemeteries, 233. 


Sit 
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Cereals, 23, 25, 34, 39, 123, 124, 125, 


TAO, 172. 

Ceuta, 15, 22, 23, 24, 59, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
Wine) LOS, 7A 02t7, 221, 226; 

— Bay, 63. 

Chafarine (Zafarin, Chafferine) Islands, 
78, 79, 168, 206, 226. 

Chaouia, 92, 93, 114, 155, 209. 


_Character of the people, 169, 170. 


Charf el Aqab, 140. 

Charranes, island, 75. 

Charts, 9, 57. 

Chechaouene, 9, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 59, 
665167, 09; 165, 187, 217,218, 225, 234: 

Cherarda, 29. 


- Chergui, 107. 


Cherrat, river, 90, 91. 
Chiadma (Shiedma), 36, 43, 98. 
Chichaoua, 115, 257. 
Chief (or Patriarch), 6, 9, 46, 170, 171, 
198, 217. 
Chleuh, 168, 191. 
Chott Gharbi, 16, 54. 
— Tigri, 53. 
Choitts, 16. 
Ciris Bay and Point, 61, 62. 
Ciudadela, point, 83. 
Civil Service: 
French, 6, 8, 9, 11. 
Moroccan, 6, 8, 10. 
Spanish, 6, 8, 12. 
Tangier, 225-8, 243-54. 
Clan (Berb. Ighs), 170. 
Climate, 2, 3, 25, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
38, 41, 48, 106-18: 
cloud-cover, 107, 108, 111, 116. 
cyclones and anticyclones, 106, 108, 
MEE, 116, 
frosts, 3, 38, 114-17. 
humidity, 3, 107, 108, 111, 114-18. 
Wiist, 3; 114. 
pressure, 106, 108, I15. 
rainfall, 1, 3 (figs. 3 and 4), 19, 22, 27, 
33; 34,41, 107-11, 113-17, 193,221. 
SNOW, 2,3, 21, 41,100, III, 112, 113,116. 
storms, 107, 108, 109, 112, 116. 
temperature, 3 (figs. 3 and 4), 38, 
107, 108, 111-18. 
visibility, 3, 108, 111, 113-18. 
winds, 38, 106, 107, 108, 113-17. 
Cleanliness (of houses), 155, 156. 
Clothing of natives, 180, 181. 
— recommended for. use, 157. 
Cloud-cover, 107, 108, 111, 116. 
Coal-mines, 54. 
Coast and coastal zone, 57-105. 
Soast, Atlantic, 1, 2,:3, 14; 16, 17, 10; 
21, 39, 31, 33, 43, 80-105, 172. 
— Mediterranean, 1, 2,15,21,22,57—-79. 
Cobalt, 48. 
Cockscomb Rock, 93. 
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Col des Bibaoun, 43, 46. 

— de Telouet, 43, 47. 

— de Tichka, 47. 

— de Touahar, 27. 

Colomb Bechar, 16. 

Communications, 2,9, 15, 16, 17, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 35, 36, 42, 44, 46, 
47,48, 08, 72, 75; 775 79- 

Congreso, Isla del, 79. 

Consular agents, 208. 

Convention of Madrid, 207, 226. 

Conversion Tables, 267-81. 

Copper, 48. 

Cork-oak, 31, 34,35, 89, 90, 91, 122, 123, 
124. 

Cotelle, point, 67. 

Courougou, djebel, 75, 78. 

Crique des Ouled Djerar, bay, 93. 

Cruces Point, 62. 

Cuesta Colorada, 81. 

Cultivation, 23, 25, 20; 28,''34, 38;) 30, 
44, 46, 48, 51, 55, 72, 75, 91, 92, 96, 
07,123, 125,172, 180. 

Cultivators and herdsmen, 172, 173. 

Culture, 174-6. 

Cyclones and anticyclones, 106, 108, 
LEE P16: 


Dades, river, 47, 50, 51, 223. 
D’Amande, General, 210. 
Daoura, river, 47, 51. 
Dar, 177. 
Dar Drius, 73. 
—ed Dalaba, 85, 87. 
— el Beida, 91, 92. 
— Oulad el Gomari, 84. 
— Shiro, djebel, 81. 
Death-rates, 137, 138, 146, 147. 
Debaia, 50. 
Debdou, 54, 117, 215. 
De la Mothe, General, 215. 
Density and movement, 193-5. 
Desert, 2, 3, 19, 35, 36, 43, 46, 47,135, 
136, 163. 
Dew, 34, 107, 114. 
Dialects, Arab, 4, 193. 
— Berber, 4, 191, 192. 
Diet recommended, 157. 
Dir, 48, 52. 
Diseases, Pests, Hygiene, 135-62. 
Diseases (animal), 155: 
anthrax, 155. 
bayor, 155. 
equine trypanosomiasis, 154, 155. 
foot-and-mouth disease, 154. 
fowl-pox, 155. 
glanders, 154. 
piroplasmosis, 155. 
salma, 155. 
scab, 154. 
tetanus, 154. 
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Diseases (human): 
bilharzia (or schistosomiasis), 148, 
149, 161. 
cholera, 151. 
diarrhoea, 138, 150, 151, 160, 161. 
dysentery, 150, 151, 160, 161. 
elephantiasis, 150. 
enteritis, 138, 150, I5I. 
fevers: 
blackwater, 141. 
dengue, 147, 148. 
enteric, 151. 
eruptive, 144. 
malaria, 138-43, 159, 160. 
paratyphoid, 151, 161. 
relapsing, 144-5. 
sand-fly, 148. 
typhoid, 138, 151, 161. 
undulant, 151. 
yellow, 146-8. 
fluorine poisoning, 151. 
hook-worm, 150. 
hydatid, 149. 
leishmaniasis (kala azar), 145. 
myiasis, 152. 
plague, 145, 146. 
puerperal septicaemia, 138. 
scabies, 152. 
Se aay (or bilharzia), 148, 149, 
161. 
snake-bite, 152, 153, 162. 
tape-worm, 149, 150. 
tularaemia, 146. 
typhus, 143, 144, 224. 
venereal (Ar. merd el-kebir), 150, 162. 
Djamal, see Mosque. 
Diebala,15, 17, 22, 23; 25,39, 31,222, 
179, 185, 193, 209, 214, 225. 
Djebel (mountain, hill): 
— Amardma, too. 
— Amsitten (Dj. Amsittene), 100, ror. 
— Arastarf, 105. 
eve Ayachi, 45,47, 51. 
——Bahi, 15, 16, 48, 40, 50. 
— Dar Shiro, 81. 
— el Abbarat, 16. 
—el Fahies (Sierra Bullones, Jebel 
Musa, Apes Hill), 62, 64. 
— el Jemis de Sahel, 82. 
— es plokia, 57, So. 
——- (Ghat, 45. 
‘oe Grouz, 53, 54- 
—iGueliz, 36. 
— Gurugu (Monte de Melilla, Mounte 
Caramu, Jebel Courougou), 75, 78. 
— Hadid (Iron Mountain), 16, 908. 
— Hahara, 81. 
— Haouz, 64, 65. 
— Hebib, 81. 
— Isserdane, 45. 
~~ Kebir (Quebir); §7, 59. 
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Djebel Kemir, 96. 
— Kest, 49. 
— Lakhdar, 35, 36. 
— Lgouz, 43. 
— Maiz, 53. 
— Musa, 62. 
— QOulousir, 49. 
— Outita, 29. 
— Outka, 25. 
— Sagho (Sarro), 15, 47, 49, 223. 
— Sahara, 69. 
— Sfisifa, 61. 
— Siroua, 48, 49, 50. 
— Tazekha, 27. 
— 'Tazenakht (Jebel 'Tazenart), ro2. 
— Tendrara, 53. 
— Tidighine, 24. 
— Tissili, 45. 
— Tizighen, 24. 
— Zalar (Zalagh), 26, 29, 30. 
— Zerhoun (Zarhun), 26, 29, 199. 
Djebilet, 17, 20, 31, 32, 34, 36, 37, 38, 
115. 
— plain, 39. 
Djoraf el Bahr, 98. 
Djorf el Jhoudi, 97. 
— el Rahaba (Roraba, Gharaba), 97. 
Donatism, 1098. 
Doukkala, 32, 33, 34, 35, 93, 96. 
Draa (Dra), river, 1, 15, 16, 43, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 105, 111, 117, 148, 167, 
168, 174, 179, 193, 200, 203, 216, 218, 
221,223. 224. 
— cape, 105. 
Dress, 180, 181. 
Drought, 110, 174, 195, 224. - 
Dwelling houses, choice of, 158. 
Dynasty: 
Almohad, 165, 201. 
Almoravid, 200-1. 
Filalian, 204-5. 
Hassanian, 204. 
Merinid, 202, 203, 204. 
Saadian, 204. 
Sherifian, 203-5. 
Dysentery, 150, 151, 160, 161. 


id Danra, 16,51, 53. 

— Daoura, river, 16. 

Education, 6, 187-8. 

El Abbarat, djebel, 16. 

— Abid, river, 32, 41, 43, 215, 222. 
— Aioun, 55. 

— Anazar, river, 61. 

— Araish, see under Larache. 


' — Batel, 78. 


— Bekrit, 215. 

— Bioutz, 62. 

— Borou), 35) 256. 

— Bou Azzer, point, 61. 
— Fahies, djebel, 62. 
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El Fondak, 24, 59. 

— Garifa, river, 81. 

— Gharaba, headland, 97. 

— Ghoreb, river, 08. 

— Hacho, djebel, 63. 

— Had, river, 67. 

— Hadid, cape and djebel, 98. 
— Hadik, ras, 94. 
i— Hai, river, 16, 54. 

a Hajeb, 41, 54. 

— Hakef, river, 81. 

— Halk, river, 61. 

— Hank (Aunk), promontory, 92. 
— Haouara, river, 93. 

— Hhadad, river, 61. 
- — Hiba, 214, 215. 

— Homar, river, 82. 

— Jemis de Sahel, djebel, 82. 
— Kansera, 31. 

— Kazar, river, 61. 

— Kelaa, 36, 258. 

— Ksar el Kebir (Kbir), 23, 59, 83-5, 

256. 

— Lian (Liaane), river, 61. 

— Maadid, 215. 
— Mahdi, 203. 

— Melaleh, river, 61. 

— Melloul, river, 47. 

— Mbharhar, river, 81. 

— Morora, river, 61. 

— Muhadin, 201. 

— Waladieh (Oualidia), 94, 96. 
— Yhoud, river, 59. 

Electric generating stations, 32, 65, 68, 


92. 
Emsa, river, 66. 
En Nekhla, river, 82. 
Ensefiada de Alcala, 69. 
— de Benzuz, 63. 
— de la Almadraba, 64. 
— de los Alamos, 67. 
— del Sainar, 61. 
— de Mostaza, 69. 
— de Pescadores, 68. 
— de Rocas Negras, 69. 
— de Sachal, 64. ~ 
— de Traidores, 69. 
-— de Velez de la Gomera, 70. 
Enzil, 42. 
Epi d’Azemmour (Azemmour Spit), 93. 
Er Remel, river, 61. 
Es Slokia, djebel, 57, 80. 
Ethnology, 3, 4, 135,.163. 
Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek, 97. 
— '[nine Gharbia, 97. 
European population, 3, 168-9, 194. 
— town suburbs, 18o. 
Evil Eye, 176, 181, 186, 237-40. 
Extra-territorial rights, 225, 228, 243, 


245; 
Eyes, care of, 161. 
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Families and tribes, 170. 

Famines, 48, 110, 159, 174, 207. 

Farallones islets, 76. 

Fasis, 210. 

Fedala (Fdala, Fedhala), 34, 90, 91. 

at Bay, 90, OI. 

Ferkla, river, 51. 

Fes (Fez), 3, 15, 27-39, 35, 42, 43, 84, 
85, 88, III, 112, 114, 124, 144, 145, 
148, 165, 174, 176, 180, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 190, 199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 208, © 
200, 252, 215, 232, 244, 243, 250, 

— river, 29. 

Fevers, see under Diseases. 

Figuig, 14, 16, 54, 179. 

Filalians, 204-5. 

Firaun, island, 98. 

Floods, 25, 30, 41. 

Flora, 118-33, 135. 

Forest, 3, 23, 25, 28, 31, 34, 35, 41, 89, 
QO, 123, 124, 125-8. 

— of Mamora, 31, 34, 89, 123, 124. 

Foucauld, 92, 94. 

Foum ‘Takka, 50. 

Founti, 102. 

— Bay, 102. 

Fragaza, 67. 

Frailes, point, 71. 

France, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211,212, 214; 215, 224, 225, 220; 225, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 250. 

Franco, General, 189, 190, 225, 227. 

Franco-German Treaty of I9gII, 211. 

Franco-Spanish agreements: of 1904, 
208, 226; of 1912, 211, 226; general, 
243-54. 

Frauco, river, 69. 

Freedom Party, I9t. 

French: 
administration, 6, 9, II. 
occupation, 209-25. 

Protectorate, 6, 9, 168, 211, 234. 
settlers, 9, 34, 92, 136, 168, 169. 

Frosts, 3, 38, 114-17. 

Fruit culture, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 38, 48, 
50, 51, 54, 55, 104, 172, 198. 

Fuerte Martin, river, 64, 65. 


Gada, hill, 54. 

— de Debdou, 53. 

Galeras, river, 61. 

Garet, 2; 22,'26, 55: 

— Zerga, 53. 

Geology, 18-22, 26, 27, 30-4, 39, 43, 
44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 54. 

Germany, 207, 209, 2II, 212, 213, 214. 

Gharb (Rharb), 17, 22, 23, 26, 27; 29; 
30, 31; IAT, 142, 148, 167. 

Ghat, river, 44, 47. 

— djebel, 45. 

Gheris, river, 47, 51. 
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Ghetto, 165, 179. 

Ghiata, 27, 215, 216. 

Ghir, cape, 101, 102. 

Ghis, river, 24, 25, 71, 72. 

Ghomara, 68, 122. 

Gibraltar, Straits of, 2, 15, 17, 21, 24, 
27, 57, 62, 63, 65, 80, 107, 206, 207. 

Giraud, General, 219. 

Glaciers, 21, 44. 

Glaoua, pass and country, 44, 47. 

Glaoui, people, 46, 171, 214. 

Gold, 48. 

Goulimine, 47, 105. 

Goundafa, country and pass, 37, 44. 

— river, 47. 

Goundafi, people, 46, 171, 214. 

Gouraud, General, 210. 

Gourli, 177. 

Great Britain, 1, 3, 205, 207, 208, 211, 
225, 228, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 250, 
252. 

Grou, river, 32, 90. 

Grouz, djebel, 53, 54. 

Guader, river, 104. 

Gueliz, djebel, 36. 

Gueltat el Atrous, 53. 

Guercif, 53, 117, 259. 

Guigou, river, 28, 115, 215. 

Guir Cape, 101, 102. 

— Hammada, 49. 

— river, 16, 50, 54, 215. 

Gurugu, djebel, 75, 78. 


Haba, river, 67. 
Habitations: 
houses, 177. 
huts, 177. 
tents, 176, 177. 
Habits and customs, 169-81. 
Hachef (Hakef), river, 81. 
Hadid Point, 98. 
Hadria, 74. 
Haffat el Beida, rock, 82. 
Haha, plateau, 43, 90. 
Hahara, djebel, 81. 
Hai, river, 54. 
Haiber, river, 51, 54. 
Hajera, river, 63, 66, 67. 
Hammada of Draa, 49. 
— of Guir, 49. 
Hanno, 197. 
Haouz, djebel, 64, 65. 
=— plain; 17, 31, 32; 33, 34, 36, 6790, 
43, 115: 
Harratin, 168. 
Hassanians, 204. 
Health, 6. 
Hebib, djebel, 81. 
Hemp (Kif) smoking, 156, 185. 
Heusch, General, 219. 
High Atlas, 35:45 145.15, 616) F920) 2h) 
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31, 32, 36, 43, 44-8, 51-3, 101-3, 111, 
113,116,126, 127, 139, 165 ,;212, 214) 
215, 218, 221, 223,224. 

Hilalian invasion, 200. 

Hints on travelling, 155-62. 

History, 4, 6, 7 (fig. 5), 17, 42, 197-229, 
243-54. 

Holy cities, 233, 234, 235. 

Houses, 177. 

Huddam (followers or disciples), 232, 
233% 

Humidity, 3,23, 34, 50,107, 108, 114-18. 

Hure, General, 223.” 

Huts, 177. 

Hydro- electric installation, 32. 

Hygiene, 155-62. 


Ibn Tumert, 201. 

Iboudrarer, river, 104. 

Icht, 47. 

Ida-ou-Tanane, 43. 

Idermi, river, 50. 

Idriss I, 100,233, 234. 

Idriss II, 199, 234. 

Ifargane, 67. 

Ifni, river, 104. 

— territory, 48, 104, 105, 132, 214. 

Ifniuen, point, 

Igechdern, river, 104. 

Ighs, 170, 177. 

Ighzer, river, Ior. 

Iguezoullen, river, ror. 

Tle du Renard, go. 

Iligh, 48, 204. 

Tlot de la Nive, 93. 

Imi-n-Tanout, 46. 

Imsouane (Imsouan) Bay and Polat IOI. 

Inaouene, river, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Inghemar, mountain, 47. 

Institute of Hygiene, 136. 

International Zone, Tangier, 5, 23, 57—- 
61, 79-81, 120, 121, 136, 140, 141, 
209, 225-8, 243-54. 

Iris Bay, 69 

— Island, 69. 

Iron-ore, 76, 78. 

Irrigation, 3, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 46, 
40,0072: 
Rhotteras (rhettaras), 37, 38, 44,48, 51. 
saguias, 37, 38, 46, 52. 
wells, 34, 37, 38. 

Isla del Congresso, 79. 

— de Isabell II, 79. 

— del Rey, 79. 

Islam, 4, 167, 199, 200, 203, 236, 242. 

Isly, battle, 206, 217. 

— river, 55. 

Isserdane, djebel, 45. 

Italy, 227, 244, 245, 246, 247. 

Itzer, 43, 47. 

Izourar, 47. 
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Jalu Point, 71. 

Jama, 187. 

Jeremiah’s Anchorage, 80. 

Jews, 136, 165, 167, 174, 251. 
— Cliff (Djorf el-Jhoudi), 97. 
— Harbour, 57. 

— life of, under Makhzen, 165. 
— numbers of, 167. 

— origins of, in Morocco, 165. 
— Point, 57. 

— River, 59. 

Jeztya, 165. 

Jibila, hill, 80. 

SJihad (Holy War), 182, 200, 234. 
Jinn (pl. Fntin), 230, 232, 233, 235-7. 


Kaids, 6, 9, 46, 171, 198, 217. 
Kaluli, bay and point, 61. 
Kantin, Cape, 33, 94, 95, 96. 
Kasba, 44, 46, 51, 179. 
Kasba Beni Mellal, 36, 215. 
— Kebdani, 73, 74, 78. 
— QOualidia, 94, 96. 
— Tadla, 17, 36, 90, 92, 115. 
Kasbet el-Makhzen, 52, 215. 
Kebdana, mountain, 78, 79. 
Keeps, 177-9. 
Kemir, djebel, 96. 
Kenadsa, 54. 
Kenitra, see under Port Lyautey. 
Kerdus, 215. 
Kerrando, 51. 
Fett, tiver, 15, 22, 26,75; 78. 
Kest, djebel, 49. 
Khalifa, 8, 228, 250, 253. 
Khalifa, Spanish Zone, 65, 190, 211, 
228, 250; 253. 
Kharijite heresy, 182, 199. 
Khemisset, go. 
Kheneg el Teurfa, 49. 
pemenista, 32, 43, 215; 212, 213, 215, 
216, 259. 
Khos (Loukkos), river, 15, 17, 23, 82, 
83, 85. 
Khotteras, 37, 38, 44, 48, 51. 
Khouribga, 35, 92, 150. 
Kiss, river, 80. 
_ Koran, 6, 182, 198, 199, 240. 
Korifla, river, 32, 90. 
Ksab, river, 55. 
Ksabi, 52, 215. 
Ksar es Souk, 51, 215. 
Ksiba, 43. . 
Ksob, river, 98, 99. 
Ksour (strongholds), 52, 54, 179. 


Labour migrations, 55. 
La Caleta, 74, 75. 

Lakes, 16, 21, 28, 36, 41. 
Lakhdar, djebel, 35, 36. 
— river, 32, 36, 38. 
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Lalla Maghnia, treaty, 206. 

— Mimouna, 87. 

Lamoriciére, General, 206. 

Lanchones, point, 62. 

Languages, 4, 12, 13, I91I, 192, 193. 

Lao (Laou), river, 15, 23, 24, 65, 66, 67. 

Larache (Laraiche), 23, 59, 65, 66, 81-6, 
TEA TOS, LOO. FOL 2710, 217; 22%. 

Legalsystem, 8 (fig. 6), 10(fig.7),249, 250. 

Lekkous (Loukkos), river, 15, 17, 23, 
$2, 83, 85. 

Leona, point, 62, 63. 

Lgouz, djebel, 43. 

Liberal Party (native), 191. 

ae 57,59, 65, 71, 75, 80, 91, 93, 
96. 

Limestone, 15, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 
44, 45, 47, 53, 55- 

Literacy, 176, 187, 188, 192. 

Lixus, 197. 

Louis Gentil, 35, 97. 

Loukkos, river, 15, 17, 23, 82, 83, 85. 

Lyautey, General, 6, 208, 209, 210, 212, 
2UAd, 280, 217) 200, 221, 224. 


Maclean, Kaid, Sir Harry, 208, 209. 

Mahasra Cliff, 82. 

Mahiridja, 53. 

Maider, river, 49. 

Maiz, djebel, 53. 

Makhzen, 184, 204, 207, 214. 

Malabata Point, 59, 61. 

Malaga, 72, 78. 

Malaria, 138-43, 159, 160. 

Malekite, 4. 

Mamora, Forest of, 31, 34, 89, 123, 124. 

Manganese, 48. 

Maps, 9, 57, 173- 

Maquis, 118, 122, 123. 

Marabutin, 183, 184, 203. 

Marchand, go. 

Mar Chica, lagoon, 26, 77, 78, 79. 

Mare de Daidatz, 81. 

— es Segouera, 81. 

— Kerinar, 81. 

Markets (Souks), 13, 173, 179. 

Marmora, 85. 

Marrakech, 3, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 43, 44; 
46, 47, 48, 92, 94, 97, 99, 103, 112, 
115, 139, 144, 147, 148, 150, 174, 176, 
180, 186, 187, 200, 201, 202, 203, 209, 
223, 2244, 260; 

Marsa, river, 62. 

— Sidi el Hosaine, 73, 74. 

Marshan plateau, 59. 

Marshes (merja), 16, 23, 30, 31, 33, 65, 
81, 95, 114, 139, 141, 142, 148, 150. 

Martimprey, 80. 

Martin (Martine), river, 15, 24, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 78. 
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Masmuda, 201. 

Massa, river, 48, 103. 

Mazagan, 17, 33, 36, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 112, 205, 260. 

Mazari, Bay and Point, 64, 65, 66. 

Mazarif, 54. 

Mdarra, 51. 

Measures, 9, 12, 267-78. 

Mechra bel Ksiri, 30. 

Medical data, 136. 

— statistics, 137. 

Medina, 179. 

Mediterranean, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
64-79, 106, 107, III, 112, 117, 119, 
T21, 122, °123;-135, 138, 140, 141-3, 
145-7, 163. | 

— botanical region, 119. 

Meghrawa, 201. 

Mehdia (Mehedya), 88, 89. 

Meknes, 27, 28, 29, 35, 41, 42, 84, 85, 
88, 80, 90, III; 112, 124, 485, 187, 
$07, 202, 212, 215,200. 

Mel River Bay, 61. 

Melaleh, river, 61. 

Melilla, 2,15, 26, 65, 66, 725 73, 745 75> 
FOF Is Forti l, 192, 153, 174, 103, 
208, 210, 217, 216, 220, 225,226, 261. 

Mellah, river, 34, 91. 

Mellah (or ghetto), 165, 179. 

Melloul, river, 47. 

Mencad, point, 66. . 

Mendoub, 227, 228, 244, 245, 250, 253. 

Menkal, cape, 66, 67. 

Merebbi Rebbo, 191, 214. 

Merinids, 202. 

Merja Bokhmar, 87, 88. 

— Bou Khardja, 31. 

— Merktane, 31. 

— Ras ed Daoura (Merja Daoura), 87. 

— Zerga, 30, 85, 87. 

Mersa Heddi, bay, 76. 

Meseta, Moroccan, 17, 19, 20, 31, 32, 
23k ie: 

— Oran, Io, 51. 

Meski, 215. 

Meteorological data, 110, 113, 255-66. 

Methods of life, 171-81. 

Metric measures, 9, 12, 267-78. 

Mexerah, 85. 

Meghoura, 140. 

Mgoun, river, 50. 

Mharhar, river, 81. 

Middle Atlas, 3, 14-17, 19-21, 26-8, 
31-6, 39, 41, 406, 52-5,.78, 111, 2x2, 


115, 116, 125, 126, 171, 177, 108, 2i2, 


216, 218, 221-3. 
Midelt, 42, 45, 116, 216. 
Mikkes, river, 28, 29. 
Miknasa, 201. 


Minerals, 9, 35, 46, 48, 76, 77, 78, 92, 
151. 
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Mirhleft, river, 104. 

Missour, 52. 

Mist, 3, 107, 114. 

Mogador, 2, 14, 33, 34, 44, 46, 94, 97, 
98, 90, TOI, 102,103; 110; 112, F145 
128, 150, 205, 206, 26r. . 

— Island, 98, 99. 

Moghreb, 135, 199, 202. 

Moha ou Hammou, 216. 

Moinier, General, 210. 

Molathemin, 200. 

Moluya (Molouya), river, see under 
Moulouya. 

Molybdenum, 46. 

Monod, go. 

Monte Atalayon, 78. 

— de Melilla, 75, 78. 

Moors, 164. 

— in Spain, 198. 

Morabitin (Mujahedin), 200. 

Moriscos, 4, 164, 173, 176. 

Moroccan Unity Party, 190. 

Morocco, general description of, 1-3, 
14-51, 169. 

Morora, river, 61. 

Morro Nuevo, cape, 71, 73. 

Taek Viejo, cape, 71, 72, 75- 

Mostaza, 69. 

-— Bay, 69, 70. 

— river, 69. 

Mosques (Djdma), 230. 

ee ee 135, 138-43, 147, 148, 159, 


160. 

Moulay Abdallah ben Ibrahim, 183. 

— bou Selham, 85. 

— el-Hasan, 207. 

— er-Rashid, 204. 

— Hafid, 209, 210, 211, 214. 

— Idriss I, 182, 185, 199, 233, 234. 

— Idriss II, 199, 234. 

— Idriss, mountain, 29. 

— Ismail, 167, 205. | 

— Sulaiman, 205. 

— Yussef, 222. 

Moulouya, river, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 
26, 39, 42, 43, 45, 47, 51, 52, 73) 
79, 199, 201, 205, 210, 212, 215, 224% 

Mount Atcho, 23, 63. 

— Direction, 59. 

— Taifor, 64. 

Msoun, river, 26. 

Mta el Mahrouga, river, 97. 

M’ter Cove, 68. 

— river, 68. 

M’tougi, 46, 171, 214. 

Mujahedin, 200, 205, 237. 

Muluya, river, see under Moulouya. 

Municipal government, 9. 

Musa, djebel, 62. 

— ben Nosair, 198. 
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Nador, 75, 77, 78. 

— el Kebir, hill, 29, 87. 

— point, 83, 85. 

Nagla, river, 67. 

Native society, 230-40. 

Nefifikh, river, 90, 91. 

Negra, point, 82. 

Negri, point, 75. 

Negro, cape, 64, 65, 66. 

Negroes, 167, 168, 174. 

Nekor (Nkour), river, 24, 71, 72, 73. 
Nemours, 16, 79. 

Nfis (Neffis), river, 37, 38, 44, 47. 
Nomads, 136, 144, 171. 

Noualas, 177. 

‘Noun, river, 47, 48, 104, 105, 205. 
Nuevo, cape, 71. 

Nuida, point, 82. 

Number five, the, see under Evil Eye. 


Oases, 2, 3, 47, 48, 50, 51, 54, 133, 141, 


142. 

Objects of superstition, 186, 187,230—-40. 

Ogdimt, river, 44. 

Okbar-ben-Nafi, 198. 

Omara, point, 66, 67. 

Omare, river, 67. 

Origins of the population, 163. 

Ouaouizert, 43, 215. 

Ouarzazat, 47, 50, 103. 

Oudjda (Oujda), 16, 55, 77, 79, 108, 
Hit, 114; ¥I7, 200, 204, 200, 212, 267. 

Oued, French transliteration of Arabic 
for ‘river’, see under name of river. 

Ouergha (Ouerrha), river, 15, 22, 25, 
30, 68, 88, 219. 

Ouezzane, 23, 26, 83, 84, 184, 185, 219, 


234. 

Oughbar, river, 44. 

Ougnat, 49. 

Ouijan, 215. 

Oujda, see under Oudjda. 

Ouled Abdoun, 35. 

— Djerar, river, 93. 

Oulghas, river, 103. 

Oulmes, 34, 39. : 

Oulousir, djebel, 49. 

Oum er Rbia, river, 14, 17, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 41, 43, 93, 94, 115, 215. 

Ourika, river, 38, 47. 

Ouringa, river, 68. 

Outat el Hadj, 52, 215. 

Outita, djebel, 29. 

Outka, djebel, 25. 

Ovamara, 83. 


Palm Grove Cape, 33, 94, 95, 96. 
Pan-Islam, 170, 182, 188 
Paratyphoid, 151, 161. 

Party of National Reform, 190. 
Pasha, 9. 

Pasha, river, 97. 
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Passes: 
High Atlas, 46, 47. 
Middle Atlas, 42, 43. 

Pefion de Alhucemas, island, 72, 73. 

— de Velez dela Gomera, 70, 71,72, 226. 

People,'3, 4, 9, 163-0, 193-5: 

Peregil, island (Ile Perekhil), 62, 206. 

Pescadores, point, 15, 22, 23, 24, 68, 69. 

Pests (animal), 152-3. 

Pétain, Marshal, 220, 221. 

Petitjean, 31, 88, 89. 

Phoenicians, 179, 197. 

Phosphates, 35, 92, 97, I5I. 

Physical description, coast, 57-105. 

— — general, 19, 21, 25, 29, 32, 42, 44, 
48-55. 

Piedras Gordas, point, 64. 

Piracy, 35.202. 

Place-names, Arabic and Berber mean- 
ings of, 12, 13. 

— regional, 2 (fig. 2). 

— spelling of, 9. 

Plage Blanche, 105. 

Playa Blanca, 105. 

— de Cebadillo, 71. 

— de Ixdain, 71. 

Point, see Cabo, Cap, Cape, Morro, 
Pointe, Punta, Ras. 

— Betoya, 74, 75. 

— Bisciu, 71. 

— Cotelle, 67. 

— Garet, 75. 

— Jagerschmidt, 68. 

— Omara, 66, 67. 

— Sidi Chaib, 71, 72, 73. 

Pointe, see Cabo, Cap, Cape, Morro, 
Point, Punta, Ras. 

— Afoud el Fahane, 69. 

— Almina, 64. 

— Aloudad, 69. 

— Blanche, 63. 

— Boussikour, 71. 

—- d’Azemmour (Azimur Point), 92, 93. 

— d’El Hank, 91, 92. 

— d’Imsouane (Imsouan Point), ror. 

— de la Tour (Tower Point), 96. 

— (Punta) de los Frailes, 71. 

— Founti, 102, 103. 

— Rouzai (Ruazi Point), 96, 97. 


— Selloun, 69. 


— ate (Point Cotelle, Ras el Targa), 
67. 

Political societies, 188-91. 

Population, 1, 2, 3, 25, 29, 39, 44, 72; 
74, 75> 193-5. 

— figures, 194. 

Port Lyautey, 30, 87-90. 

Portugal, 203, 225, 243, 244. 

Portuguese, 176, 203, 205, 234. 

Pre-Atlas, 19. 

Precipitation, see under climate. 
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Pre-Rif, 2 (fig. 2), 27, 29. 

Pressures, 106, 108, 115. 

Primo de Rivera, 210, 218, 220. 

Protection rights, 225, 228, 246. 

Protectorate (French), 6, 9, 11 (fig. 8), 
205, 21%, 

Public hot baths (l-hadmmdm), 230. 

\Puerto Capaz, 67, 68, 69. 

— Iris, bay, 69. 

— Nuevo, lagoon, 78. 

Punic, 197. 

Punta, see Cabo, Cap, Cape, Morro, 
Point, Pointe, Ras. 

— Almansa, 62. 

— Almina, 64. 

— Babazun (Ras Tarf), 72, 73. 

— Benitez, 63. 

— Bermeja, 63. 

— Blanca (Pointe Blanche), 63. 

— Cires (Ciris Point), 61, 62. 

— de Adelau, 66. 

— del Alcazar, 61. 

— de la Caverna, 66. 

— de la Ciudadela, 83. 

— del Canto, 64. 

— de los Cafiones, 75. 

— de los Judios (Jews’ Point), 57. 

— de Pescadores (Pointe des Pécheurs), 
15, 22, 23, 24, 68, 69, 

— de Piedras Gordas, 64. 

— de Santa Catalina, 63. . 

— Kaluli (Sainar Point), 61. 

— Lanchones, 62. 

— Leona, 62, 63. 

— Nador, 83, 85. 

— Negra (Mahasra Cliff), 82. 

— Negri, 75. 

— Quiviana, 78. 

— Restinga (Tunny Point), 64. 

— Rua Fiff, 75. 


Quilates, cape, 69, 72, 73. 
Quiviana, montes, 79. 
Qus, river, see under Loukkos. 


Rabat, 17, 31, 32, 33, 43, 79, 84, 89-92, 
III, 112, 114, 136, 145, 165, 174, 176, 
187, 202, 208, 209, 262; see also Salé. 

Railways, 2,9, 16,17, 31,34, 35,64, 77,90. 

—— narrow gauge, 63, 65, 76, 77) 85, 87, 94. 

— normal gauge, 88, 89, 91, 92, 97. 

— international, 81, 82, 83, 85, 246, 249. 

Raintall, “i, 9,940)/22, 27,5) 38, 345048, 
IO7-II, 113-17, 193, 221. 

Raisuli, 208, 210, 213, 214, 217, 218. 

Ras, see Cabo, Cap, Cape, Morro, 
Point, Pointe, Punta. 

— Aferni, 101, 102. 

— Afraut (Pointe Afraou, Abdun), 73,74. 

~— Arha Kara(Ras Agha Kara, Achaqqar, 
Xakkar, Cap de la Roche Percée), 81. 
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Ras Arhesdis, 102. 

— Baraket (Punta de los Cafiones), 75. 

—el Bou Azza, 61. 

— el Hadik, 94. 

— el Mnar, 59. 

— el Nuida, 82. 

— el Oued, 48. 

— el Rhebina (Ghebina), 80. 

—el Targa, 67. 

— Founti (Pointe Founti), 102. 

— Ifniuen (Point Jagerschmidt), 68. 

— Mencad, 66. 

— Remel, 82. 

— Sahnoun, 102. 

— Taksefi, 75. 

—-'Tarf (Punta Babazun), 72, 73. 

— — (Cape Negro), 23, 64, 65, 66. 

— T'asensach (Cabo Biesta), 73. 

— Tiguisas, 67. 

Rdom, river, 28, 29, 31. 

Recifa, 42. 

Regg, river, 49. 

Regriwelt, cape, 99, 101. 

Regulares, 224, 227. 

Rehamna, 17, 20, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36. 

Reisana, 82. 

Rekkam, plateau, 52. 

Relief, 19, 21, 25, 29, 32, 42, 44, 48, 49, 
52, 53, 54, 55- 

Religion, 181-6. 

Religious orders, 4, 184-6, 188. 

Remel, ras, 82. 

Renegado, mountain, 63. 

Reraia, river, 38, 47. 

Resident-General, 89, 212, 254. 

Restinga, point, 64. 

Reteb, 51. 

Rhis, river, see under Ghis. 

Riat,. 33. 

Riata, 27, 215, 216. 

Riche ers: 

Rif, 1, 2, 3, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 245 
25, 26, 68, 111, 112, 123, 179, 191, 2925 
199, 201, 204, 205, 208, 210, 217, 225. 

— eastern or Garet, 2, 22, 26. 

— northern, 23, 25, 26. 

— pre-Rif, 27, 29. 

— southern, 25. 

— War, 71, 217-21. 

Rincon de Medik, 64. 

Rio de los Alamos, 67. 

— de Oro, 16, 105, 191, 214. 

— Martin, 64, 66, 68, 78. 

Rir, Cape, 44. . 

Bek 2,9, 16, 17, 26, 31, 34, 36, 42, 43; 
48. 

— along coast, see Chapter III, 57-105. 

Roches Noires (Rocas Negras), 92. 

Romans, 171, 179, 197-8, 225. 

Rua Fiff, point, 75. 

Ruazi Point, 96, 97. 
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Safi (Saffi), 33, 35, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 262. 

— bay, 96. 

Sagho, Djebel, 15, 47, 49, 223. 

Saguias, 37, 38, 46, 52. 

Sahara, 1, 3, 14, 16, 17, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
106, 107, 132, 133, 151, 197. 

— djebel, 69 

Saharan Atlas, 14, 16, 45, 51, 53. 

Sahel, 33, 91, 125. 

Sahnoun, ras, 102. 

Saiad, river, 105. 

Saidia, 80. 

Sainar Point, 61. 

Saints, 183, 230-42. 

— followers (hiiddam), 232, 233. 

— tombs, 183, 230, 231, 232. 

Sais, plains, 29. 

Salé (Sallee), 89, 90, 145, 150, 202. 

Salogmad, river, 104. 

Sanctuary, 231. 

Sand-dunes, 21, 23, 26, 30,. 33, $85, 
87-97, 99, 103, 124, 128, 141. 

sandstone, 15, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 33, 
45, 40. 

Santa Catalina, point, 63. 

Saoura (Sarro), river, 16. 

Scorpions, 152, 158, 162. 

Sea breeze, 107, 108, 114. 

Seasonal migrations, 136, 140, 195. 

Sebkha bou Areg, lagoon, 78. 

Sebou (Sebu), river, 3, 14, 15, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 20, 27, 28, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 39, 43, 87-9, 114, 141. 

Sebt Gzoula, 97. 

Sefrou, 41, 112. 

Segangane, 75, 78. 

Seghrina, river, 39, 43. 

Segiet el- Hamra, 203. 

Sehoul, forest, go. 

Seksaoua, 129. 

Selloun, point, 69. 

Senhaja (Zenaga), 200. 

Septem Fratres, 198. 

Serrou, river, 41. 

Servants (native), 158. 

Settat, 92, 263. 

Seyad, river, 105. 

Sfisifa, djebel, 61. 

Sharf (Mount Direction), hill, 59. 

Shawia, see under Chaouia. 

Sherif, see Shurfa. 

Sherifian Empire, 1, 8 (fig. 6), 245. 

Shrines, 136, 183, 230-40. 

_Shurfa (singular Sherif), 183, 184, 199, 
2O2, 203, 204, 207; 234. 

mid, 165, 167. 

Sidi Ali, aguelmam or lake, 41, 215. 

— Allal T'azi, 88. 

— Amar ou Moussa, 73. 

— Ben Nour (Sidi Bennour), 94. 

Sidi Bou Afi, lighthouse, 94. 
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Sidi Bou Zid, 96. 

— Chaib, point, 71, 72, 73. 

— Dris, beach, 73. 

— Hamza, river, 46. 

— Jemil, 84, 85. 

— Mahomet, 222. 

— Musa, 62. 

— Said Maachou, 32, 94. 

— Yahia, spring, 55. 

— Zlaa, 99. 

Sierra Bullones, 62. 

Siilmassa, 200, 202, 203. 

Sim, cape, 99, IOI. 

Sirocco, 107, 114, 116, 117, 118. 

Siroua, djebel, 48, 49, 50. 

Slaves, 156, 167, 108. 

Smir, river, 64. 

Snake-bite, 152, 153, 162. 

Snow, 2, 3, 21, 22, 24, 41, 53, 66, 109, 
FEI>13, 110, 171-199, 227. 

Sokhrat, 34. 

Souk el Arba du Gharb, 84, 85, 87, 88. 

—el-Khemis, 215. 

Souks (markets), 13, 173, 179. 

— in coastal areas, 57-105. 

Sous (Sus), river, 15, 16, 20, 37, 43, 44; 
AO; 47, 495° 402, 109, E17, 132, 167, 
168, 179, 193, 195, 200, 203, 207, 215, 
210,223); 

Spain, 3, 4, 71, 76, 202, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 210,211,215, 225):2206.227,.228, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 250, 252. 

Spanish High Commissioner, 217, 225, 
252, 253. 

== ZOne, 6, 9, 15, 17, 75, 113, 122, 136, 
108,.189,,390, 1O1, 211, 212, 217; 210, 
22 22AN 227. 252: 

—  — political parties, 190, 191. 

— Civil War, 225. 

Spartel Bay, 80. 

— cape, 23, $7, 80, 81. 

Spiders, 152, 162. 

Spirits (Fntin), 230, 232, 233, 235, 237- 

Springs, 23, 25, 28, 29, 33, 41, 54, 55, 
83, 235. 

Sraghna (Srarna), 38. 

Statute of London (1924), 227. 

Steppe, 22, 27, 34, 35, 36, 46, 51, 55, 
EZA, 192, 139, 

Storms, 107, 108, 109, 112, 116. 

Straits of Gibraltar, 15, 21, 24, 62, 63, 65. 

Strongholds, see under Agadir, Kasba, 
Ksour and Tiremt. 

Suira, see under Mogador. 

Sultan, 6, 42, 89, 207, 208, 225, 227, 
237, 243, 244, 245, 246, 253, 254. 

Sufier (Sr. Serrano), 253. 

Sunni, 4. 

Superstitions, 4, 181, 186, 187, 230-42. 

Surveys, 9. 

Sylvestre, Colonel, 217. 
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Table d’Oukacha (Aoukacha, Aukasha), 
OI, 92. 

Tache de Taza, 221. 

Tachelhit, 191. 

Tadla, 32, 34, 36, 115, 200, 263. 

Tafelney (Tafelneh), bay and cape, 100, 
101. 

Tafersit, 72, 73. 

Tafilelt, 42, 47, 49, 51, 148, 167, 179, 
185, 186, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
ZiC, 215, 210, 218. 221,°223. 

Tafrata, 54, 55. 

Tagadirt-n-Bour, kasba, 44. 

Taghzeft, see under 'Tarzeft. 

Taguentaft, kasba, 44. 

Tahaddart, river, 81. 

Taifor, mount, 64. 

Taksefi, ras, 75. 

Talaat-n-Yacoub, kasba, 44. 

Talrhemt, 43, 47. 

Tamanar, 101. 

Tamazirht, 191, 192. 

Tamerakht, river, 102. 

Tameslouht, 204. 

Tamgrout, 50, 185, 204. 

Tamlelt, 53. 

Tanezrouft, 16. 

‘Tangerta, river, 104. 

Tangier, 15, 17, 22, 24, 59, 61, 66, 80-3, 
FIA, 150, 167, 180,587, 201; 205, 
206, 209, 210, 225, 264. 

— Bay, 59. 

— climate, 107, 110, 112, 113. 

— International Zone, 5, 23, 57-61, 79- 
81, 120, 121, 136, 140, 141, 209, 225-— 
8, 243-54. 

— Old Tangier (Tanja el Balt), 59. 

— political history, 243-54. 

— Point, 59. 

— town, 3, 59. 

Taourirt, 55, 263. 

Taouz, 50. 

‘Targa, river and point, 67. 

Targuist, 25, 68, 69, 70, 71. 

Tarifit (Znatiya), 191, 192. 

Tarik, 198. 

Taroudant, AA, 47, AS, 103, 108, 113, 
In], 200,212,214, 215; 2604. 

‘Latzeft, 42. 

Tasensach, point, 73. 

Tasrassert, river, IOI. 

Taza Gap, 2, 14, 15, 17, 19,20, 21, 22, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 54, 55, 107, 112, 117, 124, 
204, 200, 210, 212, 215, 219, 220, 265. 

Tazekha, djebel, 27). 

Tazenakht (Tazenart), djebel, 102. 

Tazeroualt, 48, 207. 

Tegriwelt, cape, 99, 101. 

Tell, 51,53, 112. 

— Atias, 16, 26, 51, 54. 

Telouet, 44, 45, 47. 
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Temara, 91. 

Temperature, 3, 38, 107, 108, 111-18. 

— precautions about, 161, 181. 

Tendrara, djebel, 53. 

Tensift, river, 17, 32, 36, 38, 44, 97, 98.. 

Tent circles (douar), 170. 

Tessaout (Tecaout), river, 32, 36, 38. 

Tetouan (‘Tetuan), 15, 24, 26, 59, 61, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 82, 83, 85, 
150,165, 168, 174, 187, 190, 191, 218. 

— Bay, 65. 

Tidsi, river, 99. 

‘Tifasor, river, 75. 

Tiflet, go, 265. 

Tifnout, river, 44, 48. 

Tighmart, 216. 

Tiginit, river, 104. 

Tigri, chott, 53. 

Tiguisas, headland, 67. 

Timhadit, 42, 215. 

Timousourga, cape, 66. 

Tindouf, 48. 

Tingi, 197. 

Tingitana, 197. 

Tinmel, 44. 

Tin Tazert, 49. 

Tiremt, 177, 179. 

Tissint, 47, 40. 

Tissili, djebel, 45. 

‘Tizgui el Haratine, 49. 

Tizighen, djebel, 24. 

Tizimi, 51. 

Tizi-n-Machou, 43. 

—-n-Talremt, 53. 

—-n-Test, 44, 47. 

—-n-Tichka, a7. 

Tiznit, 48, 103, 104, 105, 113, 117, 2149 
215, 266. 

Tlaa, see under Sidi Zlaa. 

Tlemcen, 54, 201, 202, 204, 206. 

Todra, river, 47, 51. 

Topography, 2. 

Topo Islands (Islotes del Topo), 71. 

Torres de Alcala (Villa Jordana), 15, 24, 
69, 71. 

‘Touahar, 27. 

Touat, 54. 

Toumiat Zaio, 79. 

Tounfit, river, 45, 47, 52. 

Tour (Tower Point), 96. 

— Hassan (minaret), 89. 

Towns, 4, 9, 170, 173, 176, 179, 194. 

Trade wind, 107, 108. 

‘Traitors Bay, 69. 

Transport, 2, 46, 77. 

Trara, 55. 

Travelling, 158, 159. 

Treaties: 
Algeciras, 209, 244, 245. 
Lalla Maghnia, 206. 
Madrid, 207. 


INDEX 


mures: horeas, Cape, 26,°73, 75, 76, 113. 

Tribal customs, 169-81. 

iribes (Kabila), 17, 1609, 170, 171. 

Trifa, plain, 80. 

Trois Fourches, cape, 26, 73, 75, 76, 
3, 

Tsaleb, see under Ile du Renard. 

Tselfat, djebel, 26, 29. 

Tsoul, 219. 

Tunny Point, 64. 

Tursift, 215. 

Typhoid, 138, 151, 161. 

Typhus, 143, 144, 224. 

Tzahadartz, river, 81. 


Ujda, see under Oudjda. 

Ulili, 199. 

Um er Rbia, river, see under Oum er 
Rbia. 

Ummayads, 199. 

U.S.A., 244, 249. 

Ustrak, 67. 

— Bay, 67. 


Vandals, 198. 

Mevetation, 23, 25, 31, 35, 36, 39, 41; 
46, 118-34. 

— passability and cover from view, 130. 

— height zones in the Atlas, 129. 

Vendetta (Berb. Outila), 170, 186. 

Venereal diseases, 150, 162. 

Venomous animals, 152, 153. 

Viejo, cape, 71, 72, 75. 

Villa Alhucemas, see under Alhucemas. 

Village industries, 172, 173, 176. 

Villages (arrem or dchaur), 170. 

Villa Jordana, 15, 24, 69, 71. 

— Sanjurjo, see under Alhucemas. 

Ville Nouvelle, 102. 

BVipers, 152, 153. 

Wisibility, 3, 108, 111, 113-18. 

Visigoths, 198. 

Volcanic soils, 55. 

Volubilis, 197, 198, 199. 
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Wargha, see under Ouergha. 

Warzazat, see under Ouarzazat. 

Water resources, 21, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, 
80, 377/40 40> 73; 72- 

Wazzan, see under Quezzane. 

Wells, 34, 37, 38. 

Winds, 3, 38, 52, 106, 107, 108, 113-17. 


Xakkar, see under Arha Kara. 
Xauen, see under Chechaouene. 


Yakub el-Mansur, 201. 
Yhoud, river, 59. 
Yibuila, hill, 80. 

‘kem (Yquem), river, go. 
Yuste, Colonel, 251. 
Yusuf ben Tashfin, 200, 201. 


Za; -viver, £6, 54, 55¢ 

Zad, 41. 

Laer, 17530; 33,34: 

Gigs -Zayan, 17, 20, 28, 31, 32, 34, 35, 115. 

Zafarinas, islands, 78, 79, 206. 

Zagora, 148. 

Zalar (Zalagh), djebel, 26, 29, 30. 

Zallarca, battle of, 201. 

Zaouia Sidi Smain, 94. 

Zarhun, see under Zerhoun. 

Zawtyah, 50, 136, 183, 233- 

Zayan, 215, 216. 

Zelouane, river, 77, 78. 

Zem, river, 35, 90, 92. 

Zemmour, 30, 31. 

Zemrane, river, 34, 38. 

Zenaga, 54. 

Zenata, 191. 

Zerga, merja, 30. 

Zerhoun, djebel, 26, 29, 199, 234. 

Ziz, TIVE’, 40; 47, 40, 50, 51, 117,145, 
215. 

Zoco el Jemis, 82. 

—-el Tzelatza, 82. 

—el Tzenin, 82. 

Zousfana, river, 16, 53, 54. 
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